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THE 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


AND 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


FEBRUARY 1820. 


RESTORATION OF THE PARTHENON. 


To the Right Honourable the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, Convener of 
the Committee on the National Mo- 
nument. 


My Lorp, 


I rake the liberty of addressing 
your Lordship on a subject which oc- 
cupies, at this moment, a considerable 
share of public attention ; and I do 
so in the full confidence that, when the 
improvement or embellishment of this 
city, or, indeed, when the public inter- 
est in any respect is concerned, I shall 
have a most attentive auditor in your 
Lordship. Iam further induced to 
a your Lordship’s name at the 

ead of this letter, in consequence of 
a belief, which I trust is well found- 
ed, that your Lordship is disposed 
to think favourably of the plan re- 
cently brought before the public, I 
mean that of restoring the Temple 
of Minerva, commonly called the 
Parthenon, as the National Monu- 
ment of Scotland. Your Lordship’s 
ae: on this occasion, is con- 
sidered of much value by all persons 
of taste and public spirit in Edin- 
burgh, in consequence of the expe- 
rience which they have had of the 
Judgment, the activity, and disin- 
terestedness which have marked so 
many suceessful measures in which 
your Lordship has been engaged. ~ 

So much has already been written 
upon this subject, that it seems su- 
perfluous to enter again into a minute 
Toate of it; but I beg your 

P's attention to some points 


upon which the public seem not to 
be quite agreed, although the ques- 
tion has been very much narrows 
ed by the frequent consideration it 
has met with during the last twelye 
months. The delay also which has 
arisen in the choice of a model and a 
situation has been productive of ad- 
vantage, by allowing people time to 
reflect and to inquire into the merits 
of an undertaking so foreign to their 
thoughts. ‘Phe effect seems 
to be, that, with a few exceptions, 
only one 7 prevails as to the 
objects, and very nearly a universal 
opinion as to the plan and position, of 
the National Monument. 

These objects are, to commemorate 
the glories of the late arduous and 
honourable war, by some trophy cal- 
culated duly to minister to so splen- 
did a retrospect ; and which shall tend, 
by its magnitude and prominence, to 
keep alive that ardent, generous, and 
invigorating sentiment of national ho- 
nour, to the influence of which we owe 
all our prosperity ; whether that con- 
sist of military triumphs, of civil li- 
berty, or of domestic security and 

ace; and it ought to be such that, 

y its symmetry and beauty, our na- 
tional taste may be improved, and 
thence our national manners still fur- 
ther dignified and refined. These 
are lofty objects, even when consider 
ed with reference to ourselves: but 
every true lover of his country, what 
ever be his station or his party, must 
desire to transmit such ennobling sen- 
timents to his posterity ; and though 
history will certainly dwell with due 
energy upon the great events of gu. 
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day, it is beyond its powers to inspire, 
or, at least, to impress permanently 
that chivalrous and enthusiastic feel- 
ing of patriotism which a great, and 
beautiful, and conspicuous national 
monument is alone capable of pro- 
ducing. 

It is of importance, therefore, 
to consider what is the fittest mo- 
del to be adopted, since the occa- 
sion is obviously of too great moment 
to admit of experiment, especially as 
we have by no means unlimited funds: 
and we are naturally led to take the ad- 
vice of those who are allowed, on all 
hands, to be the best qualified, by their 
studies and pursuits, to give a practi- 
cally correct and safe opinion. ‘The 
which, on this occasion, 
are entitled to the greatest atten- 
tion, are, men of high reputa- 
tion as artists, accomplished classi- 
cal travellers, and those who, 
without being either artists or travel- 
lers, have given much of their time 
and attention to such subjects. And 
it happens most satisfactorily to be the 
case, that all the artists who have been 
consulted upon this point ; the travel- 
lers who have visited both Athens 
and Edinburgh ; and many gentlemen 
whom this interesting topic has sti- 
mulated to reflection and inquiry, are 
of opinion, that no model, of which we 
have any knowledge, is so well calculat- 
éd as the Parthenon, for the National 
Monument ; and that the Calton JIill 
is not only as well fitted for its rece 
tion as the Acropolis was for the 
Temple of Minerva ; but that the si- 
tuation, of which we have here the 
command, actually possesses some 
striking advantages in size, figure, 
and situation, over the position on 
which the original temple has stood, 
the wonder and admiration of all 


In support of these assertions, it 
will probably be deemed satisfactory 
to quote the opinion of a gentle- 
man whose reputation in this city 


* It is by no means the opinion of the 
supporters of mh nee plan, that Nel- 
son's Monument should be removed, the 
effect of that monument, with all its faults, 
being certainly yery fine. There is am 
room for the Parthenon a little to the 
northward and eastward of Nelson’s Monu- 
ment, on a spot overlooking Prince’s Street, 


_ towards which one end of the Tem ad 
ple woul 


be 


stands deservedly high; and whose 
authority is of importance in this dis. 
cussion, since he is well known as an 
artist, a traveller, and an amateur. 

‘* Is it too much, then,” says this 
animated writer, after expatiating on 
the beauties of his own romantic 
town,—** is it too much, then, to ex. 
pect that a fac-simile, or a restoration 
of the Temple of Minerva, may yet 
crown the Calton Hill, as a monu- 
ment, to proclaim to distant ages, 
not only the military glory, but the 
pure taste which distinguishes our 
country in the present? Is it too 
much to expect, that an enlightened 
patronage may call up genius, kindred 
to that of ancient times, and may di- 
rect our native talents to efforts simi- 
lar to those which gave splendour to 
the age of Pericles? Such an example 
of perfection would purify the general 
taste of the country in all subsequent 
undertakings, and do more to ennoble 
the age than all the trophies of vic- 
tory.” * 

Dr Clarke observes, when speaking 
of Edinburgh, that, in order to ren- 
der the resemblance between it and 
Athens complete, nothing is wanting 
but a temple of great dimensions on 
the Calton Hill. 

The authority of our best archi- 
tects is in favour of the expediency of 
this restoration, in preference to any 
building ; an opinion 
which does no less honour to their 
taste than to their liberality, since this 
ag is the least expensive that could 

chosen. 

That the present is a fit moment for 
making this great addition to the beau- 
ty and importance of’ the capital, will 
be very apparent, when it is recollect- 
ed that the public taste is not taken, 
as it were, by surprise, but has been 
invited to come forth, and to deve- 
lope itself by regular, though not 
slow, degrees. The time is not very 
distant when the most wealthy and 
fashionable inhabitants of this town 
were content to reside in wynds or 
alleys, which their servants would 
now disdain to lodge in. A taste for 
higher comforts having sprung up; 
the New Town rose to gratify it; 


_© Travels in Italy, Greece, and the 
Jonian Yslands. By H. W. Williams, 
ne Edinburgh, 1820. Vol. II. page 
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this indulgence naturally begot still 
farther refinements: and the new 
churches and chapels were soon erect- 
ed to the great advantage and orna- 
ment of this singular city. It was 
next considered, that, to such a magni- 
ficent town, the back of the Canongate 
was but a despicable approach, and 
the Regent’s Bridge and the Calton 
Road were formed as if by magic. 
Then followed works of pure taste ; 
the Observatory, the County Hall, 
the new designs for the College ; 
in short, since the public taste ex- 
panded, in proportion as it had wor- 
thy objects to exert itself upon, we 
may infer that, if we take advan- 
tage of the liberal spirit which now 
prevails, and secure in the centre of 
the city an exact restoration of the 
most perfect model of art which the 
world has ever seen, we shall furnish 
our country with the means of ex- 
tending the national taste beyond 
any assignable limits. We are there- 
fore, it appears, just arrived at that 
happy moment when we can appre- 
ciate such a building as the Parthe- 
non; a building which, to use the 
words of Mr Dodwell,.‘‘ is the most 
unrivalled triumph of sculpture and 
architecture that the world ever saw. 
The delight,” he adds, ‘* which it 
inspires on a superficial view, is 
heightened in proportion as it is at- 
tentively surveyed. If we admire the 
whole of the glorious fabric, that ad- 
miration will be augmented by a mi- 
nute examination of all the ramified 
details.” * It has the further and 
important advantages of being con- 
structed on the most durable prin- 
ciples ; or, as Mr Dodwell says, “‘ con- 
trived for eternity.” Plutarch re- 
marks, ‘* That the structures of Peri- 
cles are the more admirable as being 
completed in so short a time, they yet 
had such a lasting beauty ; for as they 
had when new the venerable aspect of 
antiquity, so now they are old, they 
have the freshness of a modern work : 
they seem to be preserved from the 
injuries of time by a kind of vital 
principle, which produces a vigour 
that cannot be impaired, and a bloom 
that will never fade.” 


“ Dodwell’s Travels, Vol. I. page 321. 
~ ‘+ MS. of Plutarch, in the King’s Libra- 
ty at Paris, quoted by Mr Dodwell, Vol. 
1, page 328.0 
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It is not necessary to detain your 
Lordship with any observations upon 
the advantages which may be looked 
for at the present moment from a 
judicious cultivation of our local 
pride in these matters; because the 
fact of our consequence, our wealth, 
and our useful population, having in- 
creased with the improvements and 
embellishments of Edinburgh, is ge- 
nerally felt and admitted. It is also 
evident, that our manners have been 
improved, and that learning, refine- 
ment, and intelligence of every kind 
in Scotland have been most wonder- 
fully advanced by the recent augmen- 
tation and improvements of the capi- 


Many people are not aware of the 
facilities which we possess for un- 
dertaking such a work as is propo- 
sed. In the first place, it is not genc- 
rally known, that the freestone of 
Edinburgh is considered, by judges 
fully qualified to decide upon suchi a 
question, as being quite as good for 
a great building as the marble of 
Mount Pentelicus, of which the origi- 
nal Temple of Minerya is built. This 


“stone, of which we have such an un- 


bounded command, though not abso- 
lutely white, is of as fine a colour as 
the Athenian marble, after it has been 
exposed to the air ; it is equally hard ; 
it works as well under the chisel ; and 
is held to be at least as durable. To 
these advantages we may add that of 
the quarries being close at hand, ac- 
tually open, and at this instant wrought 
by experienced workmen,> who. can 
produce with certainty blocks or shatts 
of any required dimensions. It is 
further the opinion of practical men, 
that our masons and stone-cutters 
have acquired a neatness pre- 
cision of chiselling, which give pro- 
mise of success in the imitation of any 
sculpture whatsoever. * 

In the next place, it is known that 
there are, in this country, plans, draw- 
ings, and measurements of the Par- 
thenon, made with the utmost care 
upon the spot by the celebrated Mr 
Cockerell, by Mr Basevi, and by Mr 
Saunders. 


* Why, indeed, should, we despair of 
producing in this cyuntry, by due encou- 
ragement,, workmen equal, to. those sculp- 
tors. who executed, with. such 
finish, the tracery of our Gothic cathedrals ? 
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The most important point, how- 
ever, is the choice of an architect ; 
and here we must allow no consider- 
ation whatsoever to interfere with the 
freest competition ; fer, if we employ 
an architect who dves not possess, In a 
considerable degree, the genius and 
taste of the ancient artists, and who 
has nothing but mechanical power of 
execution to recommend him, we may 
be certain that this great restoration 
can never be accomplished so as to 
become an honour to this age and 
country. 

But, although it were too much to 
expect that the occasion should all at 
once call into being a British Phidias, 
yet it were a most unworthy determi- 
nation to stop short because we are 
doubtful of commanding the highest 
degree of excellence, or to take it for 
granted that this great and free coun- 
try, which has produced such states- 
men, and warriors, and poets, and 
philosophers, and great artists in every 
other department, should be incapa- 
ble, upon due encouragement, of send- 
ing forth an architect not less worthy 
of the age in which we liye. 

At all events, the Committee are 
bound in justice, not only to the sub- 
seribers, but to the whole country, 
not to trifle with the national reputa- 
tion in this matter, but to encourage, 
hy every means in their power, the 
fuirest competition ; to circulate in- 
Vitations, not only to architects, but 
to men of genius of all descriptions, 
to come before the Committee, in or- 
der to substantiate their claims to the 
great honour of restoring the Pur- 
thenon. 

If this be done in an honest spirit, as 
we feel confident, from the known cha- 
racters of the leaders in this national 
undertaking, it will be done ; ifall job- 
bing and favour be excluded; if a 
sufficient time be given ; and if able, 
upright, and public-spirited judges be 
appointed by the Committee to inves- 
tigate the claims of candidates, and to 
distinguish between the mere mecha- 
nical copyist and the man of genius ; 
we feel assured that this el to the 
country will not be made in vain. 

Such, then, being the fitness of the 
occasion for raising a National Monu- 
ment; the advantages of situation 
fer placing it ; the mode! from which 
to copy it; and the materials where- 
with to construct it; and such the 
expectations of procuring a fit archi« 


CFeb, 


tect ; there does really appear no so0« 
lid objection to its being immediate. 
ly adopted by the Committee, except 
the want of funds for so great an un- 
dertaking. 

But a moment’s consideration will 
serve to show, that this very objection 
is, in fact, one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the immediate and 
unqualified adoption of the Parthenon 
as the model, and the Calton Hill as 
the situation, of the National Monu- 
ment. Even the lowness of the sub. 
scription is an indubitable and strike 
ing symptom of the justness of the 
public taste; for there is no man, 
whatever be his politics, or whatever 
his patriotism, who ought to subscribe 
so freely, when doubtful of the uses 
to which his money is to be appro- 

riated, as he would do when he 
1as a distinct assurance that it would 
certainly be devoted to an object 
countenanced by persons of taste, 
knowledge, and public spirit, un- 
der the direction of an architect 
of genius and talents. This is not only 
obvious a priori, but is strictly con- 
sonant to the fact in the present case, 
as all who have heard the subject dis- 
cussed in company will admit. We 
hear in every quarter people asking, 
** What is to be the plan of the Na- 
tional Monument?” ‘* Who is to be 
employed to build it ?” Some lament- 
ing that they have subscribed before 
the plan was fixed; others declari 
that they will not subscribe at all 
unless the Parthenon be adopted, and 
unless every possible competition be 
allowed hefore appointing an archi- 
tect; and many more promising to 
double, treble, and even some very e+ 
minent individuals have been heard 
to declare, that they will quadruple 
theamount of their subscription when- 
ever these important points are finally 
settled. It is exceedingly important 
that such feelings should not be al- 
lowed to subside, without due ad- 
vantage being taken of them; and 
the Committee may rest assured, that, 
if they allow the moment to pass, they 
can neyer hope to restore the valuae 
ble tone which now prevails amongst 
all classes and parties, and which on« 
ly wants a little well-directed im- 
pulse to give it the irresistible mo- 
mentum, that never fails to accom- 
pany the exercise of right public opi- 
nion in this country. ‘The same rea 


soning will apply to our settlements 
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abroad, particularly in India, where 
there is not only wealth, but a very 
pure taste for Grecian architecture, 
and where, as I can testify, from hav- 
ing resided some time in that country, 
the motives just adverted to may be 
expected to act most powerfully. 

At all-events, the experiment is 
well worth trying ; and if, in the end; 
the funds shall not prove sufficient, 
we shall not be in a worse predicament 
than we are at present. But of this 
there is little fear, because the Par- 
thenon is considered by skilful prac- 
tical men to be the least expensive 
form which could be selected ; and it 
is thought, that, for thirty or forty 
thousand pounds, the whole temple 
might be restored in the manner pro- 
posed; and that, for ten thousand 
more, suitable sculpture might also 
be added. It is evident that, with 
this sum, it would be hopeless to aim 
at distinction in any other known 
style of architecture. 

And here one reflection occurs, 
which it is right that every lover of 
his country and of the arts should at- 
tend to, namely, that, if the present 
project fails, there is no hope left that 
it will ever afterwards succeed in this 
country. No such opportunity as the 
present can ever arise again in our 
day ; and itis in Edinburgh alone that 
this great edifice can be restored ; be- 
cause in this city, and in no other, 
all the requisite advantages are to be 
found. In the first place, it is in the 
capital alone thata National Monument 
ought to be placed ; in the next, E- 
dinburgh is adapted most wonderful- 
ly, by its yeu =) physical situa- 
tion, as well as by its eminent moral 
rank in the scale of cities, for the re- 
ception of a great Classical Temple ; 
and, lastly, it commands exclusively 
an unlimited supply of the finest pos- 
sible materials. 

Were the Temple of Minerva, in+ 
deed, entire, there might be some 
doubt whether it would be right to 
attempt such an imitation as is pro- 


' posed ; but, alas! the original is fast 


disappearing, and in a few years will 
be totally lost to the world. This 
arises, as is well known, not at all 
from the nature of the structure it~ 
self, which is of a character to pro- 
mise unlimited duration, but entirely 

local circumstances ; so that to 
restore, and to perpetuate in this 
country} and in a perfect manner, an 


Sor the National Monument. 
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edifice which has contributed proba- 
bly more than all the other buildings 
in the world, to the refinement of 
taste, were of itself an object worthy 
of any age or country. 

If, then, as is most earnestly to be 
hoped, the Committee shall lose no 
time in publishing to the world that 
they have decided upon adopting the: 
model proposed, and inviting sub- 
seriptions on that understanding, it is 
material that they should attend to the 
following points, without a due re- 
collection of which, they must not 
hope to see the subscriptions in the 
smallest degree augmented. 

It ought to be distinctly stated to 
the public, not only that the Par- 
thenon is to be adopted as a model for 
the National Monument on the Cal« 
ton Hill, but that it 7s not to be a 
church. This assurance is altogether 
essential to the success of the proposed 
measure, as will be apparent to every 
one who recollects, that the objects of 
this building are to record and com- 
memorate deeds of military renown, 
—to foster and rouse the national 
pride; to keep alive that lofty and 
daring spirit, which has for its 
objeet the advancement of’ national 
glory, the resistance of foreign ene- 
mies, and, in short, the encourages 
ment of every patriotic and energe- 
tic feeling which the recent war called 
into such useful action ; and without 
the operation of which we should pro- 
bably have become a province of France. 

Now, although there is nothing in 
these patriotic feelings incompatible 
with our religion, there is not a little 
inconsistency, in selecting a place de- 
voted to such objects, as a house of 
worship. Such an appropriation would 
be destructive of those objects, and 
the National Monument of Scotland 
would soon merge in the Calton 
Church of Edinburgh: Whatever, in- 
deed, tends to alter its original purpose 
would infallibly lessen, and eventual- 
ly obliterate, its effect ; and we should 
soon cease to regard this monument 
in the spirit which it ought to be es- 
timated, were we to make it a place of 
daily or weekly resort, not with a 
view of reflecting on the national 
objects for which it was raised, but to 
carry our thoughts to considerations of 
an infinitely higher and more sacred 
character, and which have no connec< 
tion whatsoever with the monument 
in question. | 
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It is no answer to this to observe, 
that, in comparison with these exalted 
reflections, the objects of a National 
Monument are absolutely as nothing ; 
—it is on this very account that we 
wish to keep these feelings separate ; 
to prevent the certain destruction of 
the one, without the chance of advan- 
cing the other. 

But there is still another objection, 
which, in justice to a large proportion 
of the public, cannot be surmounted. 

If a Church be determined on, 
to what persuasion is it to be appro- 
priated ? On what principle can it be 
maintained that it should be of the 
Church of Scotland ? Are the Episco- 
palians not fully entitled to participate 
in all the advantages of the National 
Monument? Have not all other per- 
suasions a similar claim? They have 
allcontributed their share to the glories 
which this Monument is intended to 
record; and there ought certainly to be 
nothing done upon this occasion: to 
imply that there is, or has been, any 
shade of difference in national spirit. 
In point of fact, there is no such dis- 
tinction ; it were a libel on the coun- 
try to suppose it possible ; and it wouid 
be a wanton and profitless insult to 
propose a measure which should vir- 
tually take for granted so humiliating 
and unworthy an aspersion ! 

As a matter of policy, too, this idea 
(if it ever was seriously entertained) 
must be speedily abandoned. ‘The 
numerous and wealthy members of 
the Church of England here, though 

ed, as we know, of the highest 
public spirit, and the most praise- 
worthy zeal and liberality in every 
thing that relates to the embellish- 
ment of Edinburgh, cannot be ex- 
pected to subscribe to a Scotch church. 
The same will apply, but with still 
greater force, to all other persuasions. 

But, while we deprecate the idea of 
devoting the National Monument to 
that part of our religious observance 
which consists in periodical service, 
we would by all means recommend 
that the spot should be consecrated, 
and that it should be devoted to sa- 
cred purposes alone. 

The want of a fit receptacle for 
tombs or cenotaphs, or, indeed, any 
kind of memorial in honour of emi- 
nent men, has long been felt in this 
country, and never more than at the 
present moment. 

Where, for example, it may be ask- 
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ed, where are the monuments that 
commemorate the services of Duncan, 
of Abercromby, of Moore? Where 
those which tell us of the discoveries 
of Napier, or Gregory, or Maclaurin, 
or that are to record the celebrity of 
our lamented contemporary Playfair ? 
And why is the memory of such wri- 
ters as Smith, Robertson, Ferguson, 
or of such poets as Thomson, Home, 
and Burns, and of numberless others 
dear and honourable to Scotland, and 
which, in any other country, would 
have been consecrated by superb mo- 
numents, thus entirely neglected in a 
land where nationality is so deeply 
cherished ? 

England, to her infinite advantage, 
has Westminster Abbey, and St Paul's, 
but we in Scotland have absolutely 
no spot on which to raise a monu- 
ment to any of the distinguished phi- 
losophers, statesmen, or warriors of 
Scotland, who have so greatly contri- 
buted to bring our country to its pre- 
sent degree of knowledge, security, 
and glory. In every point of view 
this is a most important national de- 
sideratum, and it is impossible not to- 
see how admirably it would be su 
plied by devoting the National Mo- 
nument exclusively to this sacred ob- 
ject ; an object which, it may be re- 
marked, could not be accomplished, 
were the Monument to be a Scotch 
Church, because the usages of this 
persuasion forbid all such appropria- 
tions. 

The value of such a public receptacle 
for monuments in sustaining the na- 
tional character is so well understood, 
that it is needless to dwell upon it 
here; but it may not, perhaps, have 
occurred to every one how directly it 
would contribute to the improvement 
of taste, by the encouragement it 
would instantly give to sculpture ; 
for, independently of the numerous. 
monuments which public respect, 
pride, and gratitude, would be happy 
to raise to departed learning, valour, 
and talents, many families would be 
stimulated by such an opportunity, to 
erect monuments to relatives who 
may have fallen in the service of their 
country. Let those who have lost 
friends in battle recollect how couso- 
par | is public sympathy and respect, 
and how dreary and comfortless is the 
idea that so much worth and valour 
are to be forgotten, or to be recalled 
only to the es’ tion of some vil- 
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lage congregation, by an obscure and 
frail memorial in a country church- 

ard ; and let them contrast with this 
the enthusiastic pride they would feel 
in knowing, that the glory which their 
family had achieved was not to pass 
away, but was to be publicly acknow- 
ledged,and publicly recorded,in asplen- 
did and conspicuous monument, raised 
for this purpose by their exulting coun- 
try! We may be sure that there is no 
person insensible to these valuable e- 
ynotions; our country would be low in- 
deed were it otherwise, it being clearly 
essential toafree country thatsuch feel- 
ings should exist; since, where there 
is no ambition to be venerated after 
death, there is no such thing as devo- 
tion to the public service when alive. 
There will be, and ought to be, a vast 
variety in the kind and degree of sen- 
timent which will prompt us to raise 
such monuments, but the result must 
be the same in all—the security, the 
glory, the happiness of the coun- 
try. 

T shall trouble your Lordship and 
the public with only one other consi- 
deration. 

It has often been asked, If such be 
really the advantages of the Grecian 
architecture above that which is the 
growth of this country, why have we 
not imported it before now ? The an- 
swer to which is, that we were, until 
very lately, almost entirely ignorant 
of the existence of the fine buildings 
of Greece, or, to speak more correct- 
ly, we were ignorant of their extraor- 
dinary beauty, and of their effect in 
forming the taste and chastising the 
judgment in all matters connected 
with the science of architecture. The 
descriptions of a few old travellers 
failed altogether to strike our imagi- 
nation ; but, in process of time, as the 
facilities of travelling increased, these 
splendid monuments of ancient art 
became the objects of more frequent 
and careful examination, and nume- 
rous travellers returned to spread in 
this country, by their writings and 
drawings, as far as such means could 
do, the enlightened spirit which they 
had but just acquired themselves. 
The first effect of this was, to send a- 
broad eminent artists and men of 
science of all descriptions. The next 
was, to induce many enterprising and 
public-spirited individuals to send to 
this country such detached fragments 
of those glorious edifices as were ca- 


pable of transportation. ‘The effect 
VOL. V1. 
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on the public taste which arose out 
of these causes has been prodigious. 

But, while every one allows the im- 
portance of these researches and these 
collections, in a national point of view, 
it does not appear to have been so ge- 
nerally felt, that a much greater ad- 
vantage would arise from trans- 
ferring to this country, not alone a 
few mutilated fragments of the scul 
ture which has ornamented a he 
but the whole, or rather a fac-simile 
of the whole temple itself. 

The reason of this appears to be, 
that, to understand to any useful pur- 
pose the merits of Grecian architece 
ture, it must be seen. The effect, in- 
deed, produced on the mind by the 
sight of Doric temples is most extra- 
ordinary, and not easily described. 
It imparts, in fact, a new sense, and 
without the aid of this the mind is 
not fitted to receive those ideas in 
which a right apprehension of the 
subject consists. There is no man of 
sense and education who has examined 
a temple of the pure Doric style with- 
out being strongly affected, or with- 
out being conscious of having there- 
‘ acquired an unexpected accession 
of correct taste, and sound judgment 
on architectural subjects. The im- 
pression left is never to be erased, and 
it has, moreover, the power of giv- 
ing birth to and of cherishing a new 
class of perceptions, which are of 
use in improving the understanding 
not only when it is employed upon 
works of art, but when the objects of 
its consideration are in any way con- 
nected with the elegancies and refine- 
ments of society. | 

It is this strong impression of the 
magical effect, which the presence of 
sucha templeas the Parthenon canalone 
produce, that urges the advocates of 
the present plan to recommend its a- 
doption so earnestly, They feel per- 
suaded that, to place the Temple of 
Minerva before the eyes, not of one or 
two travellers, but of the whole pub- 
lic, is the most certain means of cul- 
tivating our national taste and nSURS 
ness at home, and, consequently, the 
power and importance of our country. 
among other nations. Nothing short 
of this, it is greatly to be apprehend~ 
ed, can produce that ardent and va- 
luable. enthusiasm which, unhappily 
for so good a cause, has found, upon 
this occasion, such feeble and inade- 
quate expression. 


“A TRAVELLER. 
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REMARKS ON DR CHALMERS 'S 
SECOND PAMPHLET.“ 


ALTHOUGH we do not feel ourselves 
qualified to decide on Dr Chalmers s 
plans of improvement, their a is 
yet so simple and beautiful, and they 
are recommended in a strain of so 
much natural, though sometimes un- 
couth, eloquence, that we shall conti- 
nue to lay them before our readers re- 
gularly as they appear. At all events, 
it is a very noble effort which he is 
making,—and, if his fervid spirit is 
happier in seizing the grand general 
views of Christian exertion, than in 
meeting the objections which may be 
made in detail, it is still of infinite 
moment that those leading principles 
should be exhibited in all their sim- 
plicity. They all hang upon that 
grand discovery of the Gospel, that 
Love is omnipotent, and that every 
enterprise which is undertaken in the 

ure spirit of good-will to man, and 
is not vitiated by any by-ends, will 
sooner or later be successful. It is 
thus the leading feature of his plans, 
to bring Christian principle and affec- 
tion into constant play, and to throw 
into the back-ground, as much 
less effectual, all the more operose 
machinery of charity. This runs 
through all his speculations on the 
maintenance of the poor; and whe- 
ther or no, in the present artificial 
state of society, his views on that and 
on corresponding subjects may be al- 
ways practicable, they certainly seem 
to proceed on sound and important 
re The subject of his specu- 
ations in the little tract before us is 
one of a very limited nature, yet it 
affords him scope for some admir- 
able observations. He objects to the 
present system of — charitable in- 
stitutions, that, instead of being con- 
fined to certain districts of a town, 
their operation soon becomes general 
over the whole, by which means it is 
much less effectual, in his view, than 
if it were fixed and concentrated to a 
particular spot. He finds it difficult 
to explain the exact nature of the 
principle on which this distinction 
proceeds, and which he terms “ the 


* The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D. D. Minister of St John’s Church, Glas. 
gow. No. 2.—On the Influence of 

ty in‘Towns. Glasgow, 1820. 


influence of locality in towns.” The 
followin es, however, suffi- 
ciently illustrate hig views. It is with 

to Sabbath-schools chiefly that 
he specifies the operation of his prin. 
ciple. 


“6 The first effect of it which falls to be 
considered, is that which it has upon the 
teacher. He, with a select and appropri- 
ate vineyard thus lying before him, will 
feel himself far more powerfully urged, 
than when under the common arrange. 
ment, to go forth among its families, 
However subtle an exercise it may re- 

uire from another, faithfully to analyse 
the effect upon his mind, he himself has 
only to try it, and he will soon become 
sensible of the strong additional interest 
that he acquires, in virtue of having a 
small and specific locality assigned to him. 
When the subject on which he is to ope. 
rate thus offers itself to his contemplation, 
in the shape of one unbroken field, or of 
one entire and continuous body, it acts as 
a more distinct and im ive call upon 
him, to go out upon the enterprise. He 
will feel a kind of property in the fami- 
lies; and the very circumstance of a ma- 
terial limit around their habitations serves 
to this impression, by furnish. 
ing to his mind a sort of association with 
the hedges and the landmarks of property. 
At all events, the very visibility of the 
limit, by constantly leading him to per- 
ceive the length and the breadth of his 
task, holds out an inducement to his ener- 
gies, which, however difficult to explain, 
will be powerfully felt and proceeded on. 
There is a very great difference, in respect 
of its practical influence, between a task 
that is indefinite, and a task that is clear- 
ly seen to be overtakeable. The one has 
the effect to paralyse, the other to quicken 
exertion. It serves most essentially to 
spirit on his undertaking, when, by every 
new movement, one feels himself to be 
drawing sensibly nearer to the accomplish« 
ment of it—when, by every one honse that 
he enters, he can count the lessening num- 
ber before him, through which he has yet 
to pass with his proposals for the attend- 
ance of their children—and when, by the 
distinct and definite portion which is still 
untravelled, he is constantly reminded of 
what he has to do, ere that district, which 
he feels to be his own, is thoroughly per- 
vaded. He can go over his families too, 
with far less expence of locomotion, than 
under the common system of Sabbath- 
schools ; and, for the same reason, can he 
more fully and frequently reiterate his at- 
tentionss; and it will charm him onwards, 
to find that he is sensibly translating him- 
self into a stricter and kinder relationship 
with ee of his district; and, if he 
have a taste for cordial intercourse with the 
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fellows of his own nature, he will be glad- 
dened and encouraged by his growing fa- 
miliarity with them all; and thus will he 
turn the vicinity which ,he has chosen into 
a home-walk of many charities; and re- 
cognised as its moral benefactor, will his 
kindness, and his judgment, and his 
Christianity, be put forth with a well- 
earned and well-established 
behalf of a grateful population.” —p. 56- 

“ Under a local the teachers 
move towards the poeple Under a gene- 
ral system, such of the people as are dis- 

to Christianity move towards them. 
To estimate the comparative effect of these 
two, take the actual state of every mixed 
and crowded population, where there must 
be many among whom this disposition is 
utterly extinguished. The question is, 
how shall the influence ‘of a Sabbath- 
school be brought most readily and most 
abundantly into contact with their fami- 
lies ? Which of the two parties, the teach- 
er or those to be —> should make the 
first advances to such an approximation ? 
To meet this question, let it ever be re- 
membered, that there is a wide and a 
mighty difference between the wants of 
our physical, and those of our moral and 
spiritual nature. In proportion to our 
want of food is our desire for food; but 
it is not so with our want of knowledge, 
or virtue, or religion. The more desti- 
tute we are of these last, the more dead 
we are as to any inclination forthem. A 
general system of Sabbath-schooling may 
attract towards it all the. predisposition 
that there is for Christian instruction, and 
yet leave the majority as untouched and 
as unawakened as it found them. In 
moving through the lanes and the recesses 
of a long-neglected population, will it be 
found of the fearful multitude, that not 
only is their acquaintance with the gospel 
extinguished, but their wish to obtain an 
acquaintance with it is also extinguished. 
They not only have no righteousness, but 
they have no hungering nor thirsting after 
it. A general teacher may draw some 
kindred particles out of this assemblage. 
He may bring around him such families 
as are of a homogeneous quality with him- 
self. Those purer ingredients of the mass, 


which retain so much of the etherial cha- 


racter as to have an etherial tendency, 
may move towards a place of central and 
congenial attraction, though at a consider- 
able distance from them ; and,even though, 
in so doing, they have to come separately 
out from that overwhelming admixture 
with which they are encompassed. But 
the bulky sediment remains untouched 
and stationary ; and, by its power of assi- 
milation, too, is all the while adding to 
its own magnitude. And thus it is both 
4 possible thing that schools. may multiply 
under a general system, and that ont of 
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the resources of a mighty tion, an 
overflowing attendance may be afforded to 
each of them, while an humble fraction of 
the whole is all that is overtaken ; and be- 
low the goodly superficies of a great appa- 
rent stir and activity, may an unseen 
structure of baser materials d and 
accumulate underneath, so as to ish a 
solution of the fact, that with an increase 
of Christian exertion amongst us, there 
should, at one and the same time, be an 
increase of 
*¢ It is the pervading operation 

local system, which gives it such a superi- 
or value and effect in our estimation. It 
is its thorough diffusion through that por- 
tion of the mass in which it operates. It 
is that movement, by which it traverses 
the whole population, and by which, in- 
stead of only holding forth its signals to 
those of them who are awake, it knocks at 
the doors of those who are most profound. 
ly asleep, and, with a force far more ef- 
ective than if it were physical, drags them 
out to a willing attendance upon its mini- 
strations. In this way, or indeed in an 
way, may it still be impossible to reac 
the parents of our present generation. 
But the important practical fact is, that, 
averse as they may be to Christianity on 
their own account, and negligent as they 
often are, in their own persons, of the 
Christianity of their children, still there is 
a pride and a satisfaction felt in their at- 
tendance u the Sabbath-schools, and 
their proticiency at the Sabbath-schools. 
Let the system be as impotent as it may 
in its efficiency upon the old, still it 
comes into extensive contact with the duc- 
tile and susceptible young; and, from the 
way in which it is fitted to muster them 
nearly all into its presence, is it fitted, in 
proper hands, to wield a high and a pre-, 
siding influence over the destinies of a fu- 


ture age. 

- The schools, under a general system, 
are so many centres of attraction for all 
the existing desire that there is towards 
Christianity ; and what is thus drawn is, 
doubtless, often bettered and advanced b 
the fellowship into which it has en 
The schools, under a local system, are 
so many centres of emanation, from which 
a vivifying influence is actively propagated 
through a dead and putrid mass. It doos 
not surprise us to be told, that, under 
the former operation, there should be an 
increase of youthful delinquency, along 
with an increase of public instruction for 
the young. Should the latter operation 
become universal in cities, we would be 
surprised if there were still an increase of 
youthful delinquency ; and it were a phe- 
nomenon we would be unable to explain. 

“* The former or general system draws 
around it the young of our more 
and reputable families. It can give an 
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impulse to all the matter that floats upon 


the surface of society. It is the pride of 


the latter, or local system, while it refuses 
not these, that it also fetches out from 
their obscurities, the very poorest and 
most profligate of children. It may have 
a painful encounter at the outset, with 
the filth, and the raggedness, and the 
other rude and revolting materials, which 
it has so laboriously excavated from those 
mines of depravity, that lie beneath the 
surface of common observation. But it 
may well be consoled with the thought, 
that, while much good has been done by 
its predecessor, which, we trust, that it 
is on the eve of supplanting, it holds in 
its own hands the materials of a far more 
glorious transformation. 
‘* This is an age of many ostensible do- 
ings in behalf of Christianity. And it 
looks a paradox to the general eye, that, 
with this feature of it standing out so con- 
spicuously, there should also be an un- 
doubted increase of crimes, and commit- 
ments, and executions, all marking an 
augmented depravity among our popula- 
tion. A very slight degree of arithmetic, 
we are persuaded, can explain the para- 
dox. Let it simply be considered, in the 
case of any Christian institution, whether 
its chief office be to attract or to pervade. 
Should it only be the former, we have no 
doubt, that a great visible exhibition may 
be drawn around it—and that stationary 
pulpits and general Sabbath-schools, and 
open places of repair for instruction indis- 
criminately to all who will, must give rise 
to a great absolute amount of attendance. 
And whether we look at the. streets, when 
all in a fervour with church-going—or wit- 
ness the full assemblage of children, who 
come from all quarters, with their weekly 
preparations, to a pious and intelligent 
teacher—or compute the overflowing audi- 
tory, that, Sabbath after Sabbath, some 
free evening sermon is sure to bring out 
from among the closely peopled mass— 
or, finally, read of the thousands which 
find a place in the enumerations of some 
great society——we are apt, 
rom all this, to think that a good and a 
religious influence is in full and busy cir- 
culation on every side of us. And yet, 
there is not a second-rate town in our em- 
pire, which does not afford materials 
enough, both for all this stir and appear- 
ance, on the one hand, and for a rapid in. 
crease, in the quantum of moral deteriora. 
tion, on the other. The doings to which 
we have adverted may bear, with a kind 
of magnetic influence, on all that is kin. 
dred in character to their own design, and 
their own principle. They may commu- 
micate a movement to the minority who 
will, but leave still and motionless the ma- 
jority who will not. Whole streets and 
whole departments may be nearly un. 


touched by them. There is the firm’and 
the obstinate growth of a sedentary cor. 
ruption, which will require to be more ac. 
tively assailed. It is certainly cheering to 
count the positive numbers on the side of 
Christianity. But, beyond the ken of or. 
dinary notice, there is an outnumberin 
both on the side of week-day profligacy, 
and of Sabbath profanation. There is 
room enough for apparent Christianity, 
and real corruption, to be gaining ground 
together, each in their respective terri- 
tories; and the delusion is, that, while 
many are rejoicing in the symptoms of 
our country’s reformation, the coun 
itself may be ripening for some awful cri- 
sis, by which to mark, in characters of 
vengeance, the consummation of its guilt.” 
61—66. 


We have given these pa at full 
length, because they are striking and 
important. Their eloquence, indeed, 
is the least part of their praise. The 
following remarks likewise are full of 
true Christian wisdom. 

“There are so many philanthropists in 
this our day, that if each of them who is 
qualified were to betake himself, in his 
own line of usefulness, to one given loca- 
lity, it would soon work a great and vi- 
sible effect upon society. One great secu- 
rity for such an arrangement being propa- 
gated, is the actual comfort which is expe- 
rienced by each, after he has entered on 


his own separate portion of it. But there - 


is, at the same time, a temporary hin- 
drance to it, in the prevailing spirit of the 
times. The truth is, that a task so iso- 
lated as that which we are now prescrib- 
ing, does not suit with the present rage 
for generalising. There is an appetite for 
designs of magnificence. There is an im- 
patience of every thing short of a univer- 
sal scheme, landing in a universal result. 
Nothing will serve but a mighty organiza- 
tion, with the promise of mighty conse- 
quences ; and, let any single person be 
infected with this spirit, and he may de- 
cline from the work of a single court or 
lane in a city, as an object far too limited 
for his contemplation. He may like to 
share, with others, in the enterprise of sub- 


ordinating a whole city to the power of 


some great and combined operation. 

we may often have to deliver a man from 
this ambitious tendency, ere we can pre- 
vail upon him to sit humbly and persever- 
ingly down to his task—ere we can lead 
him to forget the whole, and practically 
give himself to one of its particulars—ere 
we can satisfy him, that, should he moral- 
ise one district of three hundred people, he 
will not have lived in vain-sere we can 
get him to bey his locality, and quit 

is on. 


** This spirit has restrained the march of 
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hilanthropy, as effectually as, in other 
ys, it did that of philosophy. In_the 
taste for splendid generalities, it was long 
ere the detail and the drudgery of experi- 
mental science were entered upon. There 
is a sound and inductive method of philan- 
thropy, as well as a sound and inductive 
method of philosophising. A few patient 
disciples of the experimental school have 
constructed a far nobler and more endur- 
ing fabric of truth, than all the old school- 
men put together could have reared. And 
could we prevail on those who are unwea- 
ried in well-doing, each to take his own 
separate slip, or portion of the vast terri- 
tory that lies before us, and to go forth up- 
on it with the one preparation of common 
sense and common sympathy ; and, resign- 
ing his more extended imaginations, actu- 
ally to work with the materials that are 
ut into his hand,—would we, in this in- 
active way of it, arrive at a far more so- 
lid, as well as striking consummation, than 
ever can be realised ie any society of wide 
and lofty undertakings. 

‘‘ The individual who thus sits soberly 
down to a work, that is commensurate with 
the real mediocrity of the human powers, 
will soon meet with much to reconcile him 
to the enterprise. He will not fail to con- 
trast the impotency of every general ma- 
nagement, in reference to the whole, with 
the efficacy of his own special manage- 
ment, in reference to a part. His feeling 
of the superior comfort of his own walk, 
and his conviction of its superior produc- 
tiveness, will soon make up to him for the 
loss of those more comprehensive surveys 
that are offered to his notice by Societies, 
which, however gigantic in their aim, are 
so inefficient in their performance. He 
loses a splendid deception, and he gets, in 
exchange for it, a solid reality, and a rea- 
lity too, which will at length grow and 
brighten into splendour, by the simple ap- 
position of other districts to his own—by 
the mere summation of particularse—by 
each philanthropist betaking himself to 
the same path of exertion, and following 
out an example that is sure to become 
more alluring by every new act of expe- 
rience. 

‘* There is an impatience on the part of 
many a raw and sanguine philanthropist, 
for doing something great; and, akin to 
this, there is an impatience for doing that 
great thing speedily. They spurn the 
condition of drivelling amongst littles ; and 
unless there be a redeeming magnificence 
in the whole operation, of which they bear 
a part, are there some who could not be 
satistied with a humble and detached al- 


lotment in the great: vineyard of human 
usefulness.” pp. 71—74. 


Dr Chalmers mentions.two remark- 
able instances in Glasgow én which 
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schools have been formed upoh the 
rinciple which he here recommends. 
e shall give both of these in his own 
warm language, nor can we conclude 
better than with his eloquent conclu- 
sion. We really are desirous to give 
our feeble aid to the dissemination of 
the views of this distinguished phi- 
lanthropist, and of the earnest words 
in which he clothes them. The first 
instance is that of the Saltmarket Sab- 
bath School Society. 


“* The field of its operations takes in 
both sides of the street, with the deep, and 
narrow, and numerous lanes which branch 
off from them. It bears a population of 
3624; and to cultivate this extent, there 
were only four individuals, at the outset of 
the undertaking, who, instead of spreadi 
themselves over the whole, appropriat 
each a small locality, and waited for more 
agents, ere they proceeded to lay out the 
remainder. And, such is the impulse 
that lies in a field of exertion, with its 
boundaries lying visibly before you—such 
is the excitement given to human power, 
when linked with a task that may be sur- 
mounted, instead of being left to expatiate 
at random, over an obscure and fathom- 
less unknown—such is the superior charm 
of a statistical over an extended territory, 
and such the more intense sympathy of a 
devoted few, in the prosecution of their 
common and defined object, than that of 
the scattered many, who have spread be- 
yond the limits either of mutual inspec- 
tion or of general control, that, in a few 
months, did this little association both 
complete its numbers, and thoroughly al- 
locate and pervade the whole ground of 
its projected operations. It has now open- 
ed fourteen schools, and provided them 
with teachers. ‘The number of scholars is 
420, amounting to more than a ninth of 
the whole population. This is a very full 
proportion indeed ; for, on pretty exten- 
sive surveys, is it found, that the whole 
number of children, from the age of six to 
fifteen, comes to about one-fifth of the po- 
pulation. Certain it is, that all the gene- 
ral societies in previous operation had 
brought out but a very slender fraction, 
indeed, of the number brought out. by 
this local and pervading society—that ma- 
ny a crowded haunt of this district was 
as completely untouched by the antecedent 
methods, as are the families in the wilds 


of Tartary—that hundreds of young, ne- 


ver in church, and without one religi- 
ous observation to mark and to separate 
their Sabbath from the other days of the 
week, have thus been brought within an 
atmosphere, which they now breathe for 
the first time in their existence—that, with 
a small collection of books attached to 
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each humble seminary, there is a reading 
of the purest and most impressive charac- 
ter, in full circulation amongst both the 
parents and the children who belong to it; 
and, what is not the least important effect 
of all, that, by the frequent recurrence of 
week-day visitations, there is both a Christ- 
ian and a civilizing influence sent forth 
upon a whole neighbourhood, and a 
thousand nameless cordialities are con- 
stantly issuing out of the patriarchal rela- 
tionship, which has thus been formed be- 
tween a man of worth, and so many out- 
cast and neglected families.”—p. 77, 78. 

‘* Strong, however, as our partialities are 
for the Saltmarket Socicty, we are not 
sure but that we feel a still greater inte- 
rest in the solitary, yet eminently success- 
ful, attempt of a gentleman in our city, 
whose name, from motives of delicacy, we 
forbear to mention. It is now about a 
year and a half ago, since he assumed a 
district to himself, which he resolved to 
cultivate, on the system of local philan- 
thropy. We believe that, in respect of 
the rank and condition of those who live 
in it, it is greatly beneath the average of 
Glasgow. It comprises a population of 
996; whom he, in the first instance, most 
thoroughly surveyed, and all of whom, 
we are confident, he has now most tho- 
roughly attached, and that, by a series of 
the most friendly and enlightened services. 
He has found room, within its limits, for 
four Sabbath-schools, which he provided 
with teachers of his own selecting, and 
who, like himself, labour, of course, gra- 
tuitously in the cause; as, indeed, we be- 
lieve, do all the other Sabbath teachers in 
the city. The scholars amount to 110; 
which is, also, in very full proportion to 
the number of inhabitants. He has also 
instituted a Savings Bank, which takes in 
deposites only from those who live, and 
from those who work, within the bounds 
of this little territory. With this last ex- 
tension of his plan, the bank may em- 
brace a population of 1200; and, from 
its commencement, in December 19th, 
1318, to December [8th, 1819, the whole 
sum deposited is 235/. 12s. 3d. During 
the twelyemonth, sixty families of this 
small district have opened their accounts 
with the bank, and received an impulse 
from it, on the side of economy and fore- 
sight. This, in such a year, proves what 
might be made of the neglected capabili- 
ties of our labouring classes. Any gene- 
ral ‘savings bank for the town at large 
would not have called out one-tenth of 
this sum, from the obscure department 
which this gentleman occupies, and which, 
with the doings and devices of a most ju- 
dicious benevolence, he is so fast rescuing 
from all the miseries which attach to a 
crowded population. We hold this to be 


ene of most signal triumphs of loca. 
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lity. The sum deposited in this local 
bank is about proportional to the sum of 
30,0002. for the town and suburbs of 
Glasgow ; and forms another proof, among 
the many others which multiply around 
us, of the superiority, in point of effect, 
which a small, and, at the same tinie, dis. 
tinct and unfettered management holds, 
over a wide and ambitious superinten. 
dence. 

‘¢ We read in the book of Genesis, how 
few the righteous men were, that would 
have sufficed to save a city from destruc. 
tion. It is cheering to calculate on the 
powers of human agency, and how much 
even an individual may do, when those 
powers are wisely and ‘steadily directed, 
and, above all, what is the number of in- 
dividuals required, who, if each, labouring 
in his own duteous and devoted walk, 
would altogether assure the magnificent re- 
sult of a country recovered from vice and 
violence, and placed conclusively beyond 
the reach of all moral and all political dis. 
orders. 

* This result will, at length, be arrived 
at, not by the working of one mighty or- 
ganization, for the achievement of great 
things, but by the accumulation of small 
things—not by men, whose taste it is to 
contemplate what is splendid in philan- 
thropy, but by men whose practical talent 
it is to do what is substantial in philan- 
thropy—not by men who eye, with ima- 
ginative transport, the broad and boundless 
expanse of humanity, but by men who 
can work in drudgery and in detail, at the 
separate portions of it. But, before we 
can sit down and be satisfied with doing 
thoroughly and well, that which lies with- 
in the compass of our strength—there must 
be a conquest over the pride of our na- 
ture—there must -be a calling in of the 
fancy, from those specious generalities, 
which have lured so many from the path 
of sober and productive exertion—we must 
resign the glory of devising a magnificent 
whole, and count it enough to have ren- 
dered, in our narrow sphere, and in our 
little day, the contribution of a part to the 
good of human society. The whole it is 
only for Him to contemplate fully whose 
agents we are, and who assigns a portion 
of usefulness to each severally, as he will. 
It is our part to follow the openings of his 
Providence, and to do, with our might, 
that work which he hath evidently put in- 
to our hands. Any great moral or econo- 
mical change in the state of a country, 1s 
not the achievement of one single arm, but 
the achievement of many; and though one 
man walking in the loftiness of his heart, 
might like to engross all the fame of it, 


it will remain an im tion, 
unless thousands come forward to share 


among them all the fatigue of it. It is not 


to the labour of those who are universalists 
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in science, that she stands indebted for her 

sent solidity, or her present elevation, 
but to the separate labours of many—each 
occupying his own little field, and heaping, 
on the basis of former acquisitions, his own 
distinct and peculiar offering. And it is 
just so in philaathropy- The spirit of it 
has gone marvellously abroad amongst us 
of late years; but still clouded and misled 
by the bewildering glare which the fancy 
of ambitious man is apt to throw around 
his own undertakings. He would be the 
sole creator of a magnificent erection, ra~ 
ther than a humble contributor to it, a- 
mong a thousand more, each as necessary 
and important as himself. And yet, would 
he only resign his speculations, and give 
himself to the execution of a task, to which 
hig own personal faculties were adequate, 
he would meet with much to compensate 
the loss of those splendid delusions, which 
have hitherto engrossed him. There would 
be less of the glare of publicity, but there 
would be more of the kindliness of a quiet 
and sheltered home. He could not, by 
his own solitary strength, advance the little 
stone into a great mountain, but the worth 
and the efficacy of his labours will be sure 
to recommend them to the imitation of 
many—and the good work will spread, by 
example, from one individual, and from 
one district to another—and, though he 
may be lost to observation, in the growing 
magnitude of the operations which sur- 
round him, yet will he rejoice even in his 
very insignificance, as the befitting condi- 
tion for one to occupy, among the many 
millions of the species to which he belongs 
—and it will be enough for him, that he 
has added one part, however small, to that 
great achievement, which can only be com- 
pleted by the exertions of an innumerable 
multitude-and the fruit of which is to fill 
the whole earth.” pp. 84—88, 


REMARKS ON A FATHER'S SECOND 
PRESENT TO HIS FAMILY. * 


We mentioned this little work in 
our last Number, but only mentioned 
it; and as we think it contains an 
useful summary of natural and reveal- 
ed religion, we shall now proceed to 
give some farther account of it.. It is 
an expansion, in a different form, of 
the author’s preceding little treatise, 
which was so favourably received,— 
or, while that skimmed over the 


ground, chiefly with a view to the in- 


struction of the young, the present 


3 work, though quite suitable to their 


* By a Layman, author of a Father's 


Cif to his Children. 1820. 


A Father's Second Present. lll 


years, contains, likewise, views and 
reasonings which go deeper, and may 
afford subjects of the most important 
thought to understandings of the 
greatest reach and maturity. It may 
be thought, perhaps, that there are 
already books enough on this great 
subject, and that the evidences of re- 
ligion have been detailed, over and 
over again, so often, that nothing 
farther is to be said upon them. We 
are far from being of that opinion. 
Although the leading points of evi- 
dence have been often illustrated, yet 
they will always occur in new and 
original forms to different minds ; and 
so far are we from thinking that the 
subject is exhausted, that we consi- 
der it, on the contrary, to be inex- 
haustible. With the increasing 
knowledge of every age, and with the 
innumerable holds which religion is 
ever continuing from day to day to 
gain upon the hearts of men, will 
the features of its evidence ever ap- 
pear more striking and affecting ; and 
we think those intelligent inquirers 
do a ‘good service to society who, from 
time to time, bring forward the views 
which have had most influence on 
their own minds. The author of 
these little works began his career at 
a period when infidel philosophy was 
much more fashionable in this coun- 
try than it, happily, is at present. 
Bred to the profession of the law, he 
naturally applied to the inquiries 
of religious evidence, the habits of 
illustration and reasoning, in which 
that calling had reared him ; a pecu- 
liarity which — in many parts of 
his writings. Their most distinguish- 
ing characteristic, however, is the im- 
pression which they bear of a sound 
and honest mind, finding its own di- 
rect path in the midst of the sophistries 
cavillings with which the litera- 
ture of his age and country was but 
too much beset. ‘Taking them in 
this view, there is a strain of no in- 
considerable originality and eloquence 
in many parts of these treatises. 

The first is on natural religion, and 
is supposed to be the conclusions of 
‘a plain man” upon that great and 
interesting subject. It consists, accord- 
ingly, of the arguments which most 


readily occur to a person of an unso- 


histicated understanding on the evi- 
ence of a Deity, and of the moral 
government of the universe, as they are 
discovered to the light of nature, and it 
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presumption had existed, that a 


contains many valuable observations 
upon these grand points. It was from 
this treatise that we made a pretty long 
quotation in our last Number. The 
next is upon the subject of Revelation, 
and, instead of the ‘ plain man, 
our author here figures to himself a 
philosopher, who is supposed to have 
visited Judea at the time of our Sa- 
viour’s appearance, and to have sur- 
veyed, with an attentive spirit, the 
eat scene of moral regeneration 
which was then opening upon the 
world. ‘lhe idea is a very happy one, 
and was suggested by a hint of Hume, 
whose intention, however, was to in- 
sinuate that the conclusions of the 
hilosopher would have been very dif- 
ferent trom what they are here shown 
to be. Perhaps the idea might have 
been brought out with still more ef- 
fect than we here find it, if the phile- 
sopher had actually been supposed to 
have written the treatise, (addressing 
it to some ‘Terentianus, Hermippus, 
or other,) and to have detailed his 
reasonings, as they occurred to him, 
on the various objects which were ac- 
tually present to his view. As it is, 
we have no very lively conception of 
this philosopher, and are apt some- 
times to confound him with the 
“plain man,” as, indeed, the plain 
man, in his turn, not unfrequently 
treads on the heels of the philosopher. 
There might, however, be an impro- 
priety in a fiction of this kind. The 
pure ground of sacred history ought 
not to be invaded, perhaps, by the 
feigned travels of an Anacharsis. 

We cannot go through all our phi- 
losopher’s observations. ‘lhey arise 
chiefly from the contrast between the 
theological system of the sacred books 
of the Jews and that of the Heathen 
nations; and, if possible, the still 
greater contrast between the religious 
and moral purity of our Saviour’s doc- 
trine, and character, and those of any 
other teacher whom the world had hi- 
therto seen. ‘There are important 
considerations, likewise, on the great 

uliarities of Christian doctrine ; 

t we have room only to quote the 
conclusion, in which is summed up, 
in a few words, the result of the 
whole. 


_“* Our philosopher having thus finished 
his inquiries, and witnessed the winding 
up of the eventful history, would consider 
to what the whole amounted. A strong 

4 


teacher and deliverer would descend , 
heaven to instruct and bless mankind ; and 
while the necessity of sacrifice seemed 
deeply implanted in human nature, it was 


_also to be expected, that some great atone- 


ment would be made for the human race, 
The first of these presumptions was forti. 
fied by the expectations of all nations, and 
the latter by the existence of immolation in 
every quarter of the world. For the com. 
pletion of these divine objects, it was ne- 
cessary, too, that the knowledge of the 
true God should have been retained, and 
that while polytheism had overspread the 
earth in general, yet that, in one quarter of 
it, the great attributes of Deity should con- 
tinue to be known. 

** Now, with such general reflections, 
our philosopher had found a nation, where 
the knowledge of the living God had been 
retained from the remotest times, and was 
preserved pure throughout all the stages 
of its society. In the early periods of the 
records of other countries, the Saviour had 
been darkly foretold, but éiere he was pro- 
prece in the clearest manner, and the 

ulfilment of some of these prophecies our 
philosopher had witnessed. But the ‘ least 
of all seeds’ was still to * grow up, and 
wax a great tree, and spread out its 
branches,’—* the stone which was cut out of 
the mountain without hands,’ was to * be- 
come a great mountain, and fill the earth.’ 
From him who was the mighty subject of 
such predictions, eur inquirer had heard 
all that was sublime in religion and pure 
in morality, and while he was satisfied that 
he had arisen from the dead, ‘ the first 
fruits of those who slept,’ he saw the dawn 
of many ages, in which mankind throug) 
him should be blessed. 

** Jn such thoughts as these, our great 
inquirer must have returned to Rome not 
almost, but ALTOGETHER A CuRIS- 
TIAN.” 


VERSES FROM ANACREON. 


YEs! wretched he who loves not, 
And wretched he who loves, 
More wretched he who proves not 
What happy lovers prove ; 
Love, birth and wisdom scorning, 
riches sees ; 
right love, life's wreath adorning 
Can ask for none of these. 


And may he perish ever, 
The wretch prevailed on first 
Love’s golden chain to sever, 
By gold’s accursed thirst ! 
*T was gold that first could banish 
Affection’s kindly ray ; 
But, oh ! shall young 
From sordid gold, away? => 
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JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
’ (Continued from p. 19.) 
Letrer IX. 


Dear 

TuouGu our journey 
await yesterday was but short, 

Thursday, yet the variety of ob- 
ith August. jects, and the incidents 
of embarking and disembarking several 
times with our luggage, together with 
the uniform flatness of champagne 
country, and the quiet monotony of 
the treck-schuit, altogether made it 
appear a great day's work. As it was 
evening when we got into the Hague, 
nothing could be seen; and, being 
quite ready for the comforts of tea and 
coffee, the evening was spent at the 
hotel, where we were served by one 
of Bonaparte’s most ferocious-looking 
soldiers: Every one had his accom- 
modation pointed out by the maitre 
d’hotel; but, in the morning, some 
complained of the Dutch-compliment 
of damp—nay, almost wet—sheets ; 
others of want of air; and the whole 
party were sensible of close and un- 
savoury smells, arising from the low 
situation of the house, and .the hots 
ness of the weather. 

Those of the party who were most 
interested and zealous about the sights 
of the place had arranged a morhing 
walk to the village of Scheveling, 
which, in England; we should term 
the Watering-place or Fish-town of 
the Hague. ‘This walk was truly de- 
lightful, for, after passing the Royal 
Deer Park; yon enter a grove with 
rows of stately eliuns, forming a most 
seasonable shade, which coritinues all 
the way to the village. The road is 
formed of brick j and here you meet 
with the fish-women, in great num- 
bers, coming to town, some carrying 
their fish in baskets upon their heads, 
while others have them in small 
truck-carts, drawn by a team of dogs. 
Whether it were a disposition to ad- 
mire what is new or foreign, or that 
the fish-women had something rather 
interesting in their countenances, I 
shall not here pretend to say; but 
this much may be affirmed, that their 
features are totally free from that hag- 
gard terseness of expression which, we 
must admit, is but too common with 
the same class, particularly on the 
northern shores of Britain. This, in- 
deed, is to be accounted for by the 
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manner in which the Dutch: fishers 
women shade and defend their faces 
from the influences of the sun and 
the effects of the weather. Here, in- 
stead of the simple English mustin 
cap, it is common to wear a large 
straw-hat, measuring about two feet 
and a half in diameter, suited to all 
the purposes of the eastern parasol 
and the northern umbrella, under 
which they certainly ogled very pret« 
tily, with their handsome decorations 
of large drop ear-rings, pearl-pins at 
the breast, and not a few with the 
gold-plate or of North Holland 
encircling their foreheads, their ears, 
even to the beck part of the head. 
Scheveling isa village, snugly shel- 
tered from the north-western blast 
behind an extensive range of sand 
hills, which defend this line of coast 
to seaward. It contains about 2000 
inhabitants, who have their entire de- 
pendence upon their traffic with the 
Hague. It has a beautifully flat sand 
beach, which may be said to form a 
ride many miles in extent, even all 
the way up to Catwick and Haarlem. 
To seaward, this beach, which is of 
fine white sand, slopes very gradually 
from high to low water, forming what 
seamen term an extensive ebb. Here 
we witnessed a very interesting spec- 
tacle, the cargoes of several Dutch 
fishing doggers lying in the offing, 
being laid out on the beach, con- 
sisting chiefly of turbot, sole, skate, 
cod, haddock, whiting, gurnard, &c. 
At the same time, great numbers of 
fish-women were walking about, each 
with her fish-basket in her hand. 
Their chief attention was directed to 
a kind of deemster or bailiff, who was 
provided with a long pole in his hand, 
inted in the Dutch style, of a deep 
lue colour, with a sort of ornament- 
ed and gilted head. This person, af- 
ter collecting information as -to the 
state of the cargoes brought to market, 
and taking: all circumstances into 
view, fixes the price which the women 
are to pay tu the fishermen, after the 
fish are laid out upon the sand; and 
his fiat is perfeetly binding upon all 
parties, which saves much trouble, 
and induces a degree of smooth deal- 
ing, very different from the jarring 
noise of a Billingsgate market. 
Nothing is more common than for 
persons partially acquainted with the 
‘manners and customs of. a , to 
find fault with some of their best 
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maxims. Accordingly, I take to my- 
self this reproof, with regard to t 


form and build of the Dutch fishing 
doggers, for till this morning I never 
understood the indispensable necessi- 
ty of the very flat, and, to an English 
eye, uncouth and clumsy form of 
Dutch vessels. On this great range 
of coast, extending from Seheveling to 
the Helder, there is a succession of 
fishing towns, without a single har- 
bour capable of receiving a vessel of 
almost any description. When the 
Dutch therefore, arrives 
upon this coast with a cargo, he al- 
lows his vessel to take the ground, 
when she surges or is driven before 
the breakers or sea to high-water mark 
upon the beach. Being quite flat, 
she preserves an upright position, and 
is easily guided in the direction of the 
surf. Whereas such treatment to an 
English vessel would be certain de- 
struction, as she would immediately 
be thrown upon her beam ends, her 
cargo turned topsy-turvy, and her 
hold soon filled with water. The 
prudent Dutchman, fitting his vessel 
to his harbour or coast, is quite at 
home, and perfectly at ease, under 
such circumstances. It would, there- 
fore, be well for many who are dis- 

to Sneer, if they first learn ex- 
actly how the Jaund lies, instead of 
taking things on their first appear- 
ance. 

In looking to the numerous light- 
houses on this range of coast, as pub- 
lic establishments, one is both shock- 
ed and astonished to find how the 
commercial country of Holland is so 
far behind England in these mari- 
time appointments, on which the na- 
vigator has so close a dependence. It 
appears, however, that the present 
minister of marine is now recom- 
mending some improvements in this 
important branch, and that he has ac- 
tually got the lighthouse of Scheve- 
ling altered from a coal.to an oil light, 
_ with reflectors ; but the other lights 
which I have seen on this part of the 
coast consist merely of fires exposed 
in choifers. 

The very remarkable range of sand- 
hills with which this coast is lined, 
as far as the eye can extend, is strik- 
ing, and it is a niatter of doubt and 
dispute among the learned at this day, 
productions. It humbly appears to 
me that they have cxiginally Reed the 
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embankments of the early settlers in 
Holland, formed at the usual height 
of other Dutch dikes, and were pro- 
bably set down at a very consider. 
able distance from the line of high. 
water mark of those days; but, as the 
sea appears every where to be making 
rapid progress upon the land, it has 
here advanced upon these dikes, now 

eatly increased in height, from the 

lowing of the sand. So strikingly 
observable is this encroachment of the 
sea, that the churches of Scheveling 
and Catwyke, said formerly to have 
stood in the middle of these villages, 
are now exposed to the wash of the 
sea in storms, and many of the inha- 
bitants have had their houses to re- 
move. 

As the weather was extremely hot, 
the thermometer standing in the 
shade at 60° at eight in the morning, 
the walk in returning to the Hague 
being about three miles, it was thought 
better to procure a carriage, which tra- 
velled at a rate far beyond what one 
would have expected from the appear- 
ance of the vehicle. After breakfast- 
ing at the Hague, the whole part 
set off to visit the Palace of the Wood, 
about two miles distant, which we 
found to be a fine old-fashioned house, 
a good deal modernized in the inte- 
rior by the furniture and equipment 
of Louis Bonaparte. Its situation is 
upon low flat ground, which is every 
where intersected with cuts or ditches 
for the stagnant waters of the ground, 
which are also thickly coated with 
green matter. The Dutch seem to 
delight more in shrubbery and trees 
than is consistent with a free current 
of air. Their trees and shrubs are 
accordingly .covered with thick fog- 
gage and parasitical plants. The 
things most worthy of notice at the 
Palace in the Wood are the great 
painted saloon, and the suite of Chi- 
nese rooms, which are truly magni- 
ficent. ‘These apartments owe their 
chief decorations to the Princes of 
Orange, but the modern furniture 
was brought from Paris Louis 
Bonaparte, while the Dutch, with 
much frugality, took ion of 
the royal palaces for the King of the 


‘Netherlands without alteration, and 


the present family uses the same 


‘niture, nay, it is even said, the very 


bedding of the Bonapartes. To an 
English mind, considerations of this 
kind would have been very unpleasant, 
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but here there.seems to be no such 
feeling. The subjects of the great 

inted saloon are handled in the most 
masterly style. They are chiefly 
taken from the history of the “or 
family, among which we particularly 
noticed the introduction of the Infant 
Son of William First, who was mas- 
sacred at Delft. ‘There is also a fine 
triumphal battle-piece. We were in- 
formed, that Louis Bonaparte having 
some intention of opremng an addi- 
tional door in the saloon, he was of- 
fered a sum in florins for two or three 
figures in that part of the picture pro- 
posed to be displaced, which was equal 
to about five thousand pounds in 
Sterling money, such is the estima- 
tion in which they are held. 

On our return to the Hague we vi- 
sited the gallery of paintings, where a 
very fine exhibition is made. Bat 
the most remarkable is a cattle-piece 
by Paul Potter painted in 1647, which 
had just been newly returned to the 
Hague, with other spoils of Bona- 
parte, from Paris, and, as may be sup- 

sed, they were received with great 

elight by the Dutch. We next vi- 
sited the Parliament House, which 
appears to consist of one great apart- 
ment, with an audience chamber tor 
the King and Privy Council adjoin- 
ing. The throne has a superb cano- 

y, and the chair of the Spesker or 
President is also very neatly fitted up. 
The members appear to sit at a num- 
ber of separate tables or benches, co- 
vered with green cloth, each table being 
provided with ink-stands set upon 
pewter plates, and a small wooden 
platter containing Holland sand, with 
a little horn spoon for lifting it. ‘heir 
accommodation is, of course, much 
more commodious than the members 
of either House of Parliament in Eng- 
land, where every one ust be aston- 
ished at the whole system of parsi- 
monious economy which is observable 
in the establishment of St Stephen’s 
Chapel. But we had wuch. to regret 
that the Court was at this time sitting 
at Brussels. ‘The whole house at the 


‘Hague does not seem to be much 


larger than the English House of 
Lords. The burgomasters have a 
Leat gallery opposite to the throne, 
and there is also a similar one for the 


public, pe opposite to the rostrum 


or Speaker’s place.» The throne ap- 
pears to be lower than. the Speaker's 
chair, which has a bad effect. 
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The fish-market is very commodi- 


ous and complete, and there are, be- 
sides, several other public establish- 
ments at the Hague, which a longer 
residence would have invited to a par- 
ticular examination. The Hague, up- 
on the whole, is a very handsome 
and well laid out town, and its streets 
are very cleanly kept. It is said to 
contain about 35,000 inhabitants. 
Some of the streets are spacious, and 
there are several tolerably handsome 
squares laid out with trees, and every- 
where abundance of water. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the canals are stag- 
nant, and are thickly covered with 
green stuff. Many hind have been 
agitated for producing a current of 
water through this town, by taking 
offa stream up the countr from the 
Meuse, but this must either be at- 
tended with a very large expence, or 
the place would be subjected to in- 
conveniences, both from the waters 
of the river and the ocean. The ine 
habitants of the Hague have quite an 
English appearance, compared with 
other Dutch towns, and it'is a circume 
stance here very observable, that the 
inhabitants near the seat of a Court 
are uniformly more polished in their 
address and manners than those at a 
distance. ‘he square where the prin- 
cipal houses are built is neatly laid 
out with gravel walks, lined with 
rows of trees. Here the royal resi- 
dences of the King and Prince of 
Orange are built, the houses of the 
ministers, ambassadors, and other 
public functionaries, and also the 
theatre, &c. &c. It is now intended, 
however, that the king's palace shall 
not continue to be encumbered with 
the houses of a square, and a separate 
mansion is accordingly fitting up at 
some distance. In visiting this new 
house, we were not a little surprised 
to find a canal still going through the 
royal gardens, and the foundation 
et one of the gable walls actually 
faced up with slabs of rough marble 
from Germany, to defend the palace 
from the rude attacks -of the boats 
and barges navigating the canal, 
which, though ys much used to ap- 
arance, js. sti n to a compart- 
In the evening, the theatre being 
open, we were afforded an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a French comedy, 
which was finely got up, and the ac- 
tors went through thcir several parts 
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with much spirit and eclat, though 
the house was but thinly attended. 
Some disturbance was likely to have 
happened, owing to the gentlemen of 
the orchestra having neglected to pla 
Wilhelma, the national air of Hollend. 
The affray was at length overruled, 
and the band having disclaimed all 
intention in the omission, the tune 
was struck up, while the audience 
stood uncovered. We had here the 
happiness of being introduced to the 
celebrated Admiral Von De Capellan, 
his amiable lady, and excellent family, 
who, following the fortunes of their 
king, had been in England during the 
wer. ‘The admiral, when compli- 
mented by a gentleman upon the gal- 
lant affair of Algiers, with much po- 
liteness contrived to transfer the com- 
liment to Lord Exmouth and the 

nglish troops. ‘The admiral is mi- 
nister of marine in Holland, and is 
making great improvements, in so far 
as the funds of the state will admit, 
in all the departments of the admi- 

lIty. We here learned much to the 

1igh praise.of the Sovereign of the 
Netherlands, in the steps which his 
majesty was adopting for the advance-~ 
ment and good of his kingdom. 

I dare say, my dear J——-, you are 
by this time wishing to get onwards to 
Amsterdam, which I shall endeavour 
to reach in my next. S. 

( To be continued, ) 


ON DANTE’S PURGATORIO, 


Our ingenious correspondent from 
Aberbrothick, in our last Number, 
made a pleasant allusion toa simile 
of Dante ; and it happens to be the 
first passage that has met our eye, on 
our return to our old favourite. It 
occurs, indeed, just about where we 
had left him.* He and his guide 
had arrived at the foot of the Purga- 
torial mountain, where they 


—~the rock 
Found of so steep ascent, that nimblest 

To climb it had been vain. 


They were considering how they were 
to proceed, when a troop of spirits 
moved towards them, 


Yet moving seemed not, th 
t, they so slow ap- 


. See Number for last October. 
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The unexpected question put to them 
by Virgil respecting the Proper place 
of ascent, and their astonishment at 
the sight of Dante, whose shadow be- 
trayed him to be still an inhabitant of 
earth, occasioned that procedure of 
theirs to which our correspondent al- 
ludes, and which the poet illustrates 
by the simile of the sheep. 


As sheep, that step from forth their fold, 
by one, 

Or pairs, or three at once; meanwhile the 
rest 

Stand fearfully, bending the eye and nose 

To ground, and what the foremost does, 
that do 

The others, gathering round her, if she 
stops, 

Simple and quiet, nor the cause discern ; 

So saw | moving to advance the first 

Who of that fortunate crew were at the 
head, 

Of modest mien and graceful in their gait. 

When they before me had beheld the light 

From my ‘right side fall broken on the 


ground, 

So that the shadow reached the cave, they 
stopp’d, 

And somewhat back retired: the same did 
all 

Who followed, though unweeting of the 


When, at last, they pointed out where 
our poets were to begin the ascent, we 
are told 


A larger aperture ofttimes is "d 
With forked stake of thorn by villager, 
When the ripe grape imbrowns, than was 
the path 
i my guide and I behind him 
ose, 
Ascended solitary, when that troop 
Departing left us. On Sanleo’s road 
Who journeys, or to Noli low descends, 
Or mounts Bismantua’s height, must use 
his feet ; 
But here a man bad need to fly, I mean 
With the swift wing and plumes of high 
desire, &c. 
Such are specimens of the singular 
but expressive similes which recur 
so constantly in the pages of Dante! 
In the course of this difficult ascent 
the poets were encountered by many 
spirits on the side of the steep, and at 
last saw one standing alone, He turns 
out to be a countryman of Virgil, and 
this discovery, and Dante’s reflections 
upon it, are very finely given. 
We soon approach'd it. © thou Lom- 
bard spirit ! 
How didst thou stand, in high abstracted 
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eyes ! 
It spoke aot aught, but let us onward pass, 


Eying us as a lion on his watch. 

But Virgil with entreaty mild advanc’d, 
Requesting it to show the best ascent. 

It answer to his question none return’d, 
But of our country and our kind of life 
Demanded. When my courteous guide 


an, 
‘‘ Mantua,” the solitary shadow quick 
Rose tow’rds us from the place in which it 
§ 
And cry'’d “* Mantuan ! I am thy country- 
man 
Sordello.” Each the other then embrae’d. 
Ah slavish Italy ! thou inn of grief, 
Vessel without a pilot in loud storm, 
Lady no longer of fair provinces, 
But brethel-house impure! this gentle 
spirit, 
Ev'n from the pleasant sound of his dear 
land 
Was prompt to greet a fellow.citizen 
With such glad cheer; while now thy 
living ones 
In thee abide not without war; and one 
Malicious gnaws another, ay of those 
Whom the same wall and the same moat 
contains, 
Seek, ber ae one ! around thy sea-coasts 
wide ; 
Then homeward to thy bosom turn, and 


mark 


If any part of thee sweet peace enjoy, &c. 


As it was now the approach of night, 
Sordello, who undertakes to guile his 
countrymen as far as was permitted 
him, proposes that they should rest 
till morning in “ a place of pleasant 
sojourn,” where ‘‘ some spirits sate 
apart retired.” This place of retreat 
and its inhabitants are thus beautifule 
ly described: 


pect steep and plain a crooked 

pat 

Led us traverse into the ridge’s side, 

Where more than half the sloping edge 
expires, 

Refulgent gold, and silver thrice refin’d, 

And scarlet grain and ceruse, Indian wood 

Of lucid dye serene, fresh emeralds 

But newly broken, by the herbs and 
flowers 


Here chanting I beheld those spirits sit.” 
The appearance of two angels fol- 
lows, and the hour of their coming is 
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marked some of those images of 
deep cots chem which have so fine an 
effect amid these mysterious visions, 
and recal us so exquisitely, from time 
to time, to human thoughts and af. 
fections. 


_ Now was the hour that wakens fond de- 


sire 
In — sea, and melts their thoughtful 
cart, 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends 
farewel, 
And pilgrim newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day:* 
When I, no longer taking heed to hear, — 
Began, with wonder, from those spirits to 
mark 
One fee Som its seat, which with its 
an 
Audience implor’d. Both palms it join’d 
and rais’d, 
Fixing its steadfast gaze toward the east, 
As a God, ** I care for nought be- 
side.” 
* Te Lucis Ante,” so devoutly then 
Came from its lip, and in so soft a strain, 
That all my sense in ravishment was lost, 
And the rest after, softly and devout, 
Follow’d through all the hymn, with up- 
ward gaze | 
Directed to the bright supernal wheels. 
Here, reader! for the truth make thine 
eyes keen: 
For of so subtle texture is this veil, 
That thou with ease mayst pass it through 
unmark’d. 
I saw that gentle band silently next 
Look up, as if in expectation held, 
Pale and in lowly guise; and from on 
hi 
I saw forth issuing descend beneath 
Two angels with two flame-illumin'd 
swords, 
Broken and mutilated of their points. 
Green as the tender leaves but newly born, 
Their vesture was, the which by wings as 


green 

Beaten, they drew behind them, fann’d in 
air. 

A little over us one took his stand, 

The other lighted on the opposing hill, 

So that the troop were in the mudst con+ 
tain’d. 

Well I descried the whiteness on their 

heads ; 

But in their visages the dazzled eye 

Was lost, as faculty that by too much 

Is overpower’d. ‘* From Mary’s bosom 
both 

Are come,” exclaim’d Sordello, “as a guard 


7” Se Ode e squilla di lontano, 

Che paia il pope pianger che si more ; 
an expression finely imitated by Gray, and 
elegantly alluded to by later writers. 
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Had been surpass’d, as great surpasses less. 
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But of the sweetness of a thousand smells i 
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made. 
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who hither 


8, 

The serpent.” Whence, not knowing by 
which path 

He came, I turn’d me round, and closely 


prest, 
All frozen to my leader's trusted side. 


This formidable serpent and his 
discomfiture are thus described : 


Along the side, where barrier none a- 


rose 

Around the little vale, a serpent lay, 

Such haply as gave Eve the bitter food. 

Between the grass and flowers, the evil 
snak 


e 

Came on, reverting oft his lifted head ; 

And, as a beast that smooths its polish’d 
coat 

Licking his back. I saw not, norcan tell, 

How those celestial falcons from their seat 

Movy’d, but in motion each one well des- 


cried, 

Hearing the air cut by their verdant 
plumes. 
The aceon fied; and to their stations 
bac 


The angels up return'd with equal flight. 


We shall conclude, at present, with 
an entire transcript of the ninth can- 
to, at the end of which the poets get 
no farther, after all, than to the top of 
the steep, and are only then entering 
upon the proper Purgatorial region. 
This whole canto is an excellent spe- 
cimen of the singular faucies, the 
beautiful and lofty descriptions of 
Dante,—and, at the same time, of the 
accurate and mathematical precision 
with which a real and business-like 
air is so often given by this great poet 
to his most abstract and allegorical 
conceptions. 


Now the fair consort of Tithonus old, 
Arisen from her mate's beloved arms, 
Louvk'd pulely o'er the eastern cliff: her 

brow 


Lucent with jewels, glitter’d, set in sign 

Of that chill animal, who with his train 

Smites fearful nations; and where then 
we were, 

Two steps of her ascent the night had past, 

And now the third was closing up iis 


wing, 
When 1, who had so much of Adam with 
me 
Sank down upon the grass, o’ercome with 
ep 
There where all five were seated. In that 


hour, 
When re the dawn the swallow her sad 
ay, 
Rememb'ring haply ancient gricf, renews, 
And when our winds more wund'rers from 
the flesh, | 
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And less by thought restrain’d, are, as”; 
were, full 

Of holy divination in their dreams, 

Then in a vision did I seem to view 

A golden-feather’d eagle in the sky, _ 

With open wings, and hov’ring for de. 


scent, 
And I was in that place, methought, from 
whence 
Young Ganymede, from his associates ’reft, 
Was snatch’d aloft to the high consistory. 
“+ Perhaps,” thought I within me, * here 


one 
He strikes his quarry, and elsewhere dis. 
dains 


To pounce upon the prey.” Therewith, 


it seem'd, 
A little wheeling in his aéry tour 
Terrible as the lightning rush’d he down, 
And snatch’d me upward even to the fire. 
There both, [ thought, the eagle and my- 
self 


Did burn; and so intense th’ imagin’d 
flames, 

That needs my sleep was broken off. As 
erst 

Achilles — himself, and round him 
roll’ 

His waken’d eyeballs wond’ring where he 


was, 

When as his mother had from Chiron fled 

To Scyros, with him sleeping in her arms ; 

E’en a7 I shook me, soon as from my 
ace 

The shumber parted, turning deadly pale, 

Like one ice-struck with dread. Sole at 
my side 

My comfort stood : and the bright sun was 
now 

More than two hours aloft: and to the sea 

My looks were turn’d. ‘* Fear not,” my 
master cried, 

** Assur’d we are at happy point. Thy 
strength 
Shrink not, but rise dilated. Thou art 

come 
To Purgatory now. Lo! there the cliff 
That circling bounds it! Lo! ghe en- 
trance there, 


seem disparted! Ere the 

awn 

Usher’d the day-lizht, when thy wearied 
soul 

Slept in thee, o’er the flowery vale be- 
neath 


A lady came, and thus bespoke-me: ‘ I 
Am Lucia. Sutter me to take this man, 
Who slumbers. Easier so his way shall 


speed. 
Sordello and the other gentle shapes _ 
Tarrying, she bare thee up: mt as day 
shone, 


This summit reach’d: and { pursued her 
steps. 7 

Here did she place thee. First her lovely 
eyes 


That open entrance show’d me; then at 
once 
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She vanish’d with thy sleep.” Like one, 
whose doubts 

Are chas'’d by certainty, and terror turn’d 

To comfort on discovery of the truth, 

Such was the change in me: and as my 


uide 

Beheld ms fearless, up along the cliff 

He mov'd, and I behind him, towards the 
height. 

Reader! thou markest how my theme 

doth rise, 

Nor wonder therefore, if more artfully 

I prop the structure! Nearer now we drew, 

Arriv'd, whence in that part, where first a 
breach 

As of a wall appear'’d, I could descry 

A portal, and three steps beneath, that led 

For inlet there, of different colour each, 

And ene who watch’d, but spake not yet a 


word. 
As more and more mine eye did stretch its 
view, 


I mark’d him seated on the highest step, | 

In visage such, as past my power to bear. 

Grasp'd hand a naked sword, glane’d 
bac 

The rays so towards me, that I oft in vain 

My sight directed. * Speak from whence 

_ ye stand :” 

He cried: * What would ye? Where is 
your escort ? 

Take heed your coming upward harm ye 
not.” 

CA heavenly dame, not skilless of these 

things, 

Replied the instructor, ‘ told us, even now, 

Pass that way: here the gate is.’—* And 
may she 

Befriending prosper your ascent,’ resum’d 

The — keeper of the gate: * Come 


en 
Before our steps.” We straightway thither 
came. 
The lowest stair was marble white, so 
smooth 
And polish'd, that therein my mirror’d 
form 
Distinc pr: saw. The next of hue more 
k 
Than pres grain, a rough and singed 
block, 
Crack'd lengthwise and across. The third, 
that lay 
Massy above, seem'd porphyry, that flam’d 
Red as the life-blood spouting from a vein. 
On this God’s angel either foot sustain'd, 
Upon the threshold seated, which appear’d 
A rock of diamond. Up the trinal steps 
My —_ cheerly drew me.‘ Ask,’ said 


¢ Wah Sonate heart, that he unbar the 
t.’ 
Piously at his holy feet devolv’d 
I cast me, praying him for pity’s sake 
That he would open to me; but first fell 
Thrice on my bosom prostrate. Seven 
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The letter, that denotes the inward stain, 

He on my forehead with the blunted 

Of his drawn sword inscrib’d. And 
** Look,” he cried, 

‘¢ When enter’d, that thou wash these scars 
away.” 

Ashes, or carth ta’en dry out of the 

ground, 

Were of one colour with the robe he wore. 

From en that vestment forth he 

w 

Two ee of metal twain: the one was 
go 

Its fellow silver. With the pallid first, 

And next the burnish’d, he so ply’d the 


gate, 
As to content me well. ‘* Whenever one 
Faileth of these, that in the key-hole 
straight 
It turn not, to this alley then e 
Access in vain.” Such were the words he 
spake. 
One is more precious: but, the other, 
needs 
Skill and sagacity, large share of each, . 
Ere its good task to disengage the knot 
Be worthily perform'd. From Peter these 
I hold, of him instructed, that I err 
Rather in opening than in keeping fast ; 
So but the suppliant at my feet implore.” 
Tn that hallow'd gate he thrust the 
oor, 


-Exclaiming, “‘ Enter, but this warning 


hear : 
He forth again departs who looks behind.” 
As in the hinges of that sacred ward 
The swivels turn'd, sonorous metal strong, 
Harsh was the grating; nor so surlily 
Roar'd the Tarpeian, when by force bereft 
Of good Metellius, thenceforth from his loss 
To leanness doom’d. Attentively I turn'd, 
List'‘ning the thunder, that first issued 
forth ; 
And ‘* We praise thee, O God,” me- 
thought I heard 
In accents blended with sweet melody. 
The strains came o’er mine ear, e’en as the 
sound 
Of choral voices, that in solemn chant 
With — mingle, and, now high and 
clear, 
Come swelling, now float indistinct away- 


EXTRACT FROM GLENFERGUS. * 


Here is a novel, in three volumes, 
through which, we confess, we have 
not been able to toil ;—indeed, we 
have not yet got to the end of the 
first. It is intended as @ picture of 
Scottish society in a Highland _ ; 
but the characters, in general, ae 
quite as unlike any thing in Natu 


Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh, 
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as the shepherds and shepherdesses 
in Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia. There 
is an intolerable caricature of a learn- 
ed, romantic, loving lady of the name 
of Clarinda,—so much overdone, that 
it becomes altogether absurd and te- 
dious. Yet bolas found some very 
clever es even in the smal] part 
of the book that we have been able to 
read, and there may be various simi- 
lar oases in the remaining volumes. 
We have met with several fantastic 
and laboured novels of this kind, quite 
heavy and uninteresting when taken 
as a whole, and yet evidently written 
by persons of great observation and 
inealligencs. Whether we shall give 
our readers dose after dose of Glen- 
fergus, as we are doing with Dante 
other eminent Writers of old 
times, remains hereafter to be seen. 
There is no knowing what may hap- 
pen, if its beauties dawn upon us; more 
and more, as we study them more 
thoroughly. Perhaps, we may be yet 
tempted, to place it above Waverley or 
Ivanhoe. At present, we shall satis- 
ni with one extract, but it 
shall be a pretty long one. {It is an 
historical sonctiption of a particular 
species of clerical character, and must 
be acknowledged to be written with 
ho small humour and sarcastic talent. 


“ The Reverend Gideon Cymbal, minis- 
ter of Knockfergus, was the son of Caleb 
Cymbal, a grazier of note, who had lived 


' and died some thirty miles to the north of 


Glenfergus. Gideon's great-grandfather, 
Eliakin, was of the Upper Ward of La« 
narkshire, and in early youth had been at 
the rout of Bothwell-bridge ; but, having 
no ambition for the glory of martyrdom, 
or even for the minor praise of being lite- 
rally a member of the church militant, he 
be! toward the north, and joined 

imself to one whose substance was cattle, 
and whose progeny was one only daugh- 
ter, Eliakim wooed and married the 
daughter, and, in the fulness of time, suc- 
ceeded to the possessions. He had an on- 
ly son, named Joseph, who was constrain. 
ed, somewhat against his will, to accom. 
pany Argyle to Sheriff-moor. Caleb, the 
son of Joseph, had been persuaded of his 
father to ingratiate himself with Govern. 
ment, by turning out in the forty-five ;— 
but, though it appears that he did gird on 
the Bothwell sword of his grandfather, 
is it ever was drawn. 

owever, from yalty of his speech, if 
not from the valour of his arm, we Sduand 
favour, especially in the eyes of the com. 
missioners under the forfeiture, whereby 


CFeb. 
he had not only @ cheap lease of an exten. 
sive grazing, but also got one son into the 
army, and another into the excise. These 
things, however, happened not till full 
thirty-five years after the battle of Cullo. 
den; so that the real cause is involved in 
obscurity, and one is left to waver between 
Caleb’s loyalty and the well-hoarded wealth 
of his father. | 

*¢ Gideon was, with the exception of one 
sister, (his junior by at least six years,) 
younger than any of the rest ; and, being 
the son of Caleb’s old age, he was rather a 
favourite. The schoolmaster of the dis- 
trict naturally enough perceived this; and, 
as Caleb was among the most respectable 
of his employers, he failed not to pronounce 
all due encomiums on the talents of Gi. 
deon, asserting, that he was calculated ‘ to 
win his bread with clean hands, and his 
coat on.’ Children, as well as grown peo- 
ple, love praise ; so Gideon was much fond- 
er of the school, where he obtained it, than 
of tending the herds; and, if his abilities 
were not of a very high order, he was at 
least diligent in the application of them. 
By the time that he had accomplished his 
eleventh year, he was deep read in spel- 
ling-books, collections of lessons, and cate- 
chisms, and could write a whole page with- 
out lines. Moreover, he had gone through 
the whole system of his teacher’s arithme- 
tic, and copied out a manuscript on men- 
— guaging, and the construction of 


‘* For the last two yeats his father and 
the schoolmaster had resolved that he 
should become a preachet; and, accord- 
ingly, he was already accosted by the name 
of the minister. This led him to observe 
carefully the deportment of the pastor of 
the parish: but, as he had not seen him 
except in the kirk,—at the examination of 
the school, (to which, though not parochial, 
he paid all due attention,j}—0or at sundry 
marriages and christenings,—-his hotion of 
a clergyman was, that he should be a most 
grave and demure personage ; and he him- 
self began to assume the same solemnity of 
manner. 

** The rural pedagogue being no linguist, 
Gideon was sent to the parochial school, 
distant about five miles, and thither his ti- 
tle preceded him. His grave deportment 
was a subject of merriment with his fel- 
lows ; and the little poney, on whose un- 
saddled back he rode to school on bad days, 
was dignified with the name of * the mi- 
nister's mare.’ 

“In ~~ of jeers, however, and in spite 
of the still more fearful difficulties'of penna 
and doceo, Gideon toiled on; and when in 
his fourteenth year, was pronounced fit for 
the university. On a fine frosty morning 
in the end of October, having got introduc- 
tions from the minister and schoolmaster, 
and being duly admonished by his father 
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on the cardinal points of economy, docili- 
ty, and prudence, he set out for the uni- 
versity of Starvitout. There he competed 
or wrangled for a bursary of ten pounds a- 
year, but failed. Having, however, pro- 
cured, through his letters of introduction, a 
cheap lodging to his mind, he began to 
break the ice of Greek and Logic, This 
he found a hard matter in itself; and the 
mockings of those young men who spoke 
the broad Doric of the South, at the short- 
ness and sharpness of his northern accént, 
were harder still. But Gideon bent his eye 
and his ear to the professors, rather than 
to his fellowestudents ; and, if he could not 
always profit by their instructions, he at 
least let slip no opportunity of letting them 
see how much he was pleased, and how 
anxious he was to learn. His solemn 
guise, his great attention, and his constant 
docility, rendered him a greater favourite 
than those who were possessed of higher 
powers. 

** He was of some use even in preserv- 
ing the discipline of the class; for, regard- 
ing himself as already part and parcel of 
the ‘ kirk-fabric,’ he was always disposed 
to inform against breakers of the college 
rules. For this, indeed, he once or twice 
paid pretty severely ; but, as opportunity 
offered, he took his revenge .by fresh in- 
formations. 

“* When he came to the study of geo- 
metry he was much afflicted ; for, though 
he could commit to. memory any preposi- 
tion, yet the cross-questionings of the pro- 
fessor annoyed him sorely. Besides, he 
could see no great use of mathematics, ei- 
ther in getting him a pulpit, or enabling 
him to act in it; and thus he made little 
progress in that department of study. 

‘* The four years of the philosophy class, 
however, rolled away, and Gideon, whuse 
docility had in the second year been re- 
warded by the gift of a fifteen pound bur- 
sary, entered on the study of divinity and 
church-history. By this time he, was so 
much a favourite with one or two, of the 
professors, as to be frequently invited by 
them to breakfast or tea; and he carefully 


treasured up their conversation on these. 


occasions. One of the prefevsors had a good 
deal to say in church-matters, and from 


him Gideon learned the favourite proposi- 
tion, that 


To win 4 patron is to win a Kirk; 


together with the two corollaries,—-that :pa- 
tronage is divied between the Government 
and certain great. men,—and that, there. 
fore, the two ways of seeking it are, fierce 
loyalty and fawning adulation. Gideon 
resolved to have, both strings to. his bow ; 
and, in consequence, his-nagural doeility: 
‘ottened into. downright, obsequiousness, 
While his loyalty took, an, opposite direc- 
ton, and rose td trug legitimacy. 
VOL. Vi. 
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** Being in a great measure without 
books till he was fifteen, his reading was 
not very extensive ; but, by offering to as- 
sist the librarian, he got into his good 
graces,—and by this means he had, during 
the two years of his residing coustantly at 
the divinity-hall, an opportunity of learn- 
ing the title-pages and indexes of many 
volumes. Thus his learning made no 
mean figure ; and the professors were some- 
times astonished to find him mention the 
names and even the contents of volumes, 
the dust of which themselves had never 
thought of disturbing. 

* As the whole stock of old Caleb’s go- 
vernment patronage was expended on the 
ensign and the exciseman, Gideon was 
given to understand, that for church pre- 
ferment he should have to depend entirely 
upon himself. He consulted the profes- 
sors, and they recommended the situation 
of tutor, as the ‘ gradus’ by which he was 
best fitted for climbing, mentioning, at the 
same time, Coldinghame of Aldtown, who 
was in want of an instructor for his sons; 
and who, though he had no. church-living 
directly in his own gift, had yet influence 
sufficient to procure one. Gideon readily 
acceded to this proposal. In order to pre- 
pare him for it, he was in his twenty-first 
year admitted an out-student of the divi- 
nity hall, still retaining his bursary, and 
it was not long ere he entered upon that 
course of labour which was ultimately to 
reward him with a kirk. 

** Viewing this reward as a matter of 
course, he entered into no prospective sti- 
pulation with his supposed patron, but be- 
gan his labours with bed, board, and wash~ 
ing, and a salary of thirty pounds a-year. 
This made him abundantly rich ; and, as 
his fifteen pounds of bursary served him 


in clothes and the few books which he pute 


chased, he began to accumulate wealth. 


‘¢ Still his situation of tutor was far 


from being pleasant. He had two boys to 
teach, and he had to walk with them, and 
superintend their whole conduct. At his 
age, and under his circumstanges, he had 
no great natural tact for the keeping of 
authority ; and his being constantly with 


his pupils destroyed the little that he had. . 


They were constantly mimicking his awk- 


ward gait, scoring his authority, and 
playing, him tricks, 
too, was fond of jokes when he had com- | 
pany, and of talking when he had not, 

and, as occasion suited, made Gideon either — 
his butt or auditor. This promotion at 
once galled and depressed him, and depriv- 
rt of that small 

stock of independence of mind which’ a J 
might originally have possessed. | But he - 

all patiently, looking: forward to the 
kirk ; and heeded not for indépendence of — 


Mr Coldinghame, 


ed him of the greater 


mind in the mean time, provided he could 
ensure independence of fortune in the end. 
& 
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The patience with which he bore the jests 
of Mr Coldinghame, the attention which he 
apparently paid to that gentleman’s obser- 
vations, and the readiness with which he 
assented to the truth of all his positions, 
made Mr Coldinghame set him down as a 
paragon of good nature, if not of under- 
standing. In this way his love of himself 
procured him, ere he had been twelve 
months a tutor, the good opinion of his 
employer. Children are apt to like and 
dislike with their parents ; accordingly, as 
Mr Coldinghame began to treat Gideon 
with more favour, the boys began to show 
him a greater degree of respect. His bu- 
siness went on more smoothly, and, at the 
same time, his hopes were strengthened. 

** As the pupils became docile, the tu- 
tor became indulgent; their tasks were 
shorter, and his assistance more frequent. 
The father’s inquiries concerning their pro- 
gress were always answered by commenda- 
tious of their abilities and application, par- 
ticularly in their own presence ; and these 
were repaid by corresponding praises of 
his temper, learning, and attention. Thus 
the two years of out-studentship rolled on ; 
and Gideon, having gone through the com- 
mon forms of study, entered upon trials 
before the presbytery, preparatory to being 
licensed. 

** As their reverences have a tenderness 
for one about to assume their own cloth, 
the trials were not over severe, and our 
candidate went through them, if with little 
commendation, at least with no censure. 
The important day which was finally to ad- 
mit him to the ministry drew near—the 


presbytery had a meeting in the parish, 


where he resided, and at that meeting he 
was to be licensed a preacher. For two 
days previous to this great event, he was 
so much agitated as not to be able to per- 
form his functions tutorial. Mr Colding- 
hame could not help rallying him upon 
being thus overwhelmed by the prospect 
of official sanctity ; and, though Gideon 
had got a considerable way into his good 
graces, he could not refrain from a small 
stroke of waggery.”—— 


This _ was no other than to per- 
suale the simple Gideon, that when 
he appeared at the presbytery dinner, 
it would be expected that he should 
pronounce a long grace, and that this 
would be considered as a test of his 
clerical powers. We continue in the 
words of the narrative. 


“ Gideon, after many low bows and sin- 
cere and hearty thanks for this kind and 
important information, retired to his apart- 
ment, where he spent full five hours, not 
in composing the necessary grace, but in 
piecing together such portions of the pray- 
ers, which he had compiled or call as 


CFeb, 


would suit his He then retired 
to rest; but he was labouring again at his 
grace early in the morning. 

** After breakfast he set out for the 
scene of trial, taking the manuscript of the 
grace in his pocket ; and as he slowly rode 
on his way, he conned it over and over, 
till he had committed the whole to memp- 
ry: 

Me There neither was in the licensing, 
nor in the other doings of presbytery, any 
thing different from the ordinary routine. 
All was over by two o’clock ; and, as some 
of the brethren had a long way to ride, 
they adjourned to the important work of 
dinner at half-past two. The moderator 
for the time being took his station at the 
head of the table, the clerk at the foot, the 
new brother on the moderator’s right hand, 
and all the rest in due order. The land- 
lord removed the covers from ample dishes 
of beef, and mutton, and ham, and fowl: 
there was a pause of one minute. Gideon 
turned up his eyes to the ceiling, spread 
out his hands, and led off the grace a full 
octave higher than the usual pitch of his 
voice. ‘The whole company were amazed ; 
but their amazement gave place to another 
feeling, when they found him go on from 
patch to patch, and from quotation to quo- 
tation, for the space of twenty minutes. 
Twice did the moderator thrust his fork 
into the sirloin, and much was muttered 
in low whispers; but the novelty and od. 
dity of the scene prevented any direct in- 
terruption. At last, the grace came to an 
end ; and the brethren, stifling their laugh- 
ter the best way they could, sat down to 
dinner. ‘The holder-forth bowed solemnly 
to all his seniors, and, looking as if he had 
acquitted himself well, took his seat, 
During dinner there were occasional titters 
and smotherings of laughter; but, in ge- 
neral, there was too constant an entering 
in at the mouth, for much finding its way 
out. 

** When dinner was over, and while the 
landlord placed two huge bowls of whisky- 
punch on the table, the party. broke out in- 
to repeated bursts of laughter, which lasted 
half as long as Gideon’s grace. Even after 
the general volley, it was some time before 
order could be restored ; as a running fire 
was kept up by almost every member of 
the company, except poor Gideon, (who, as 
he is now licensed, we will in future call 
Mr Cymbal ;) and he sat at once the con- 
scious and wondering spectator,'and the un- 
conscious object of their mirth, The call 
for a bumper to his Majesty’s health 
brought them, however, to some order; 
and after the usual routine of loyal toasts 
from the chair, a reverend brother pro- 
posed * The health of the moderator and 
presbytery of Bandinnas.” The modera- 
tor now gave, * The health of our new bro- 
ther; a good wife, and a good kirk to him.’ 
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«6 ¢ Kirk first, and then wife, with your 
leave, moderator,’ said one of the brethren, 
with a face of infinite humour and good 
nature. 

Let every thing be done decently and 
in order ;—so drink off the health, with its. 
augmentation,’ said the moderator. 

«+ The Church, as established by law,’ 
followed, and was drank with much fer- 
vour. Next came a round of statesmen 
and warriors; and the moderator, declar- 
ing the stated list of toasts at an end, re- 
quested each member to contribute as he 
pleased his share toward that good humour, 
which was wont to gladden the presbytery 
of Bandinnas. 

“© ¢ Pray, Mr Cymbal,” said the minister 
with the humorous face, * do you know 
the difference between a minister of the 
Established Kirk and a dissenter ?’ Sece- 
ders and Independents being the only dis- 
senters in those parts, Mr Cymbal began a 
long dissertation on the objectionable te- 
nets of each of these sects. 

‘“ ¢ Tut man,’ said the interrogator, 
* you are too grave and wise; who would 
ever think of serving up a dish of polemics 
at a dinner of the presbytery of Bandinnas ! 
Can't you answer me in two words ?’ 

** Mr Cymbal declared his inability to 
answer in the manner proposed, and ex- 

ressed the most earnest desire of being 
informed. 

“* Well, weil,’ said the other, * I will 
tell you, provided you promise to be in all 
time coming a better churchman than you 
have been to-day.’ 

‘* Mr Cymbal looked a little sheepish, 
but, at the same time, he bowed and pro- 
mised. 

‘*¢ Here it is then, my dear fellow,’ 
said the other, * and see that you in future 
prove your orthodoxy, by practising as I 
now preach. The difference between a 
minister of the Mstablished Kirk and a dis- 
senter is—now mark, remember, and prac- 
tise !—- T'he dissenter has long graces and 
short dinners ; the established minister long 
dinners and short graces.’ 

* This was delivered in the most arch 
and knowing manner, and followed by 
another round of hearty laughter.” 


A very merfy evening followed, 
which ended in Mr Cymbal’s being 
obliged to remain all night at the 
inn ; but 

‘“¢ Mr Coldinghame, seeing his tutor at 
last come home in safety, made no prying 
or unnecessary inquiry. The presbytery, 
too, though Mr Cymbal’s grace afforded 


them an occasional Jaugh among them. . 


selves, never, in kindness for a brother 
whose credulity had evidently been impos- 
ed upon, made the thing public; but it 
was observed, that from thatday Mr Cym- 
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bal never either volunteered a grace or said 
a long one. 

‘* Soon after he was licensed, he paid a 
visit to old Caleb, who by this time was 
very far advanced in years; and was ho- 
noured with a visit from the parish-minis- 
ter, by whom he was asked to preach. 
Old Caleb was delighted to think that his 
son should, though but for a day, mount 
the parish pulpit: so he went in a cart to 
hear him, being too infirm for riding on 
horseback. 

*¢ Mr Cymbal mounted the steps in a 
timid and faultering manner, named the 
psalm wrong, and did not-recover from his 
confusion till the prayer was nearly over. 


Still, however, he got through the sermon . 


with a shut Bible,—as it was one whicly he 
had conned diligently at least fifty times. 
Old Caleb, who was very dull of hearing, 
sat by the pulpit, smiling pleasure at the 
discourse of his son,—was particularly 
pleased with the fervent mention of the 
Man of Sin and the Reyal Family in the 
last prayer; but could make nothing of 
the pctition for wisdom to * the magis- 
trates of this place, and those who sit in 
council with them,’ which Mr Cymbal, in 
too closely copying the professor of divini- 
ty, had neglected to omit. 

‘“* His performance met with praise and 
censure; but fortunately he heard only 
the former. Among the critics (for there 
are critics in every parish, and, generally, 
the more remote the more dogmatic) it was 
legal doctrine, Arminianism, Socinianism 
—and in short every * ism’ which every 
body disliked. 

** Old Caleb repeated his admonitions to 
economy, prudence, and docility—pleading 
the privilege of a father for presuming to 
counsel a minister; and then Mr Cymbal, 
after getting his father’s blessing and last 
farewell, returned to his charge at Aldtown. 
Now, in addition to his labours as a tutor, 
he frequently compiled scrmons, and 
preached as occasion offered,—sometimes 
ior a fee and sometimes for a dinner. 


His next step was an unfortunate 
one ; he so tar forgot his prudence as to 
make love to a young lady who came 
to his patron’s house, and was, in 
truth, that gentleman’s niece. She 
carried his letters to her uncle, 


*¢ who got into a violent passion,—sent for 
the tutor,—aceused him of arrogance and 
presumption,---assured him that he never 
promised to promote his views in the 
charch,—declared that from what had 
happened he would never do so,——paid up 
his salary and board to. the next term,— 
and told him he must instantly depart. 

This was a severe blow :—love and 
patronage both gone, and the wide world 
before hith, without a resting-place. He 
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offered to apologize in the most humble 
manner, but the squire would not listen ; 
and the poor tutor had to depart sorrow- 
ing. There was, indeed, one consolation— 
he hed saved a hundred pounds, all in 
good notes of the Bank of Scotland ; which 
he knew would support him while he was 
hunting for new patronage. He sent off 
his goods for the seat of learning, and 
taking a staff in his hand began to journey 
thitherward on foot 

*© The distance was two days journey ; 
and toward the close of the first, as he was 
walking Inournfully along, the facetious 
brother who had made merry with him at 
the presbytery, met him at the turn- 
ing of ahedge. ‘Their future route lay 
the same way, and the minister tried 
the probationer upon many topics of con- 
versation ; but found him in a key so mo- 
nosyllabic and dismal, that he could not 
help inquiring into the cause. Mr Cym- 
bal answered simply, fully, and categori- 
cally, and the minister proceeded in his 
humorous way to remove the load of Gi- 
deon’s wo. 

“© © No occasion for either hanging or 
drowning, lad,’ said he; * if you had ask- 
edie any time these four years, I could 
have told you, that if you depended on 
Aldtown you had little chance of getting a 
kirk till you were ready for a kirk-yard ; 
and as for your love and nonsense, enough 
of that in your present circumstance. 
Never think of a wife, man, till you get a 
kirk,—unless it be such a wife as can either 

t one for you, or make one unnecessary. 

ook at me: I have had a pretty good 
living these ten years, and have some small 
thing of my own besides, and yct I never 
thought of involving myself in matrimony ; 
and with so many disadvantages on your 
side, neither should you. Women are not 
fools ; and any one who would marry you 
just now, would be unworthy of you when 
you come to your kingdom, or rather 
would prevent you from ever coming to it. 
I cannot, however, allow you to wander 
on in that mood, or we may find you 
drowned in the first pond, or lying at the 
bottom of the first quarry with your neck 
broken. You must go with me for a few 
days,—only take care you do not fall in 
Jove with Bess, who .is a first-rate beauty 
of some forty years and odds,—come of 
age, and with rather more at her own dis- 
posal than the lady for whom you are so 
nearly dead. Come along, look cheery, 
and defy the little god." 

** On they journeyed together, and soon 
reached the manse. It was more splendid 
than any building of the kind that Mr 
Cymbal had ever seen, and he could not 
help paying some compliments to the very 
liberal and laudable attention of the heri- 
tors to their minister. 

*** Tush !’ said the minister, ‘ this is a 
litle box of my own :—You sce the com- 


long ere he got a government-presentation 


forts of a single life. Yonder is the manse, 
which in the mean time I have lent to the 
schoolmaster, in order that he may try to 
live by boarders, as by the school he could 
but starve.’ 

** They entered, and had a kindly greet. 
ing from Bess, the sister of the parson,— 
a full-grown lady, with some remaining 
beauty, and of much size and good nature, 

** * Here is a poor and disconsolate wan. 
derer, whom I have preserved from sui. 
cide,’ said the parson. ‘ He stays with us 
for a few weeks, and may occasionally re. 
lieve me. Allow me to introduce to you 
the Reverend Mr Cymbal; and if he and 
I preach on the same day, the good folks 
may say, if they choose, that they have 
heard * a sounding brass, and a tinkli 
cymbal.’” Vol. I. pp. 138—142. 


Mr Cymbel actually did fall in 
love with Bess, married her, and be- 
came possessed of her fortune of 
L.1500. She did not long survive 
this event, but the disconsolate wi- 
dower found occupation in turning a 
Violent party man in a town where 
he was assistant to a clergyman. 


** Tradition says, (whether truly or 
falsely no one can tell,) that, in those days, 
the men of power kept watchers in every 
town ; and though Mr Cymbal was smooth 
and affable with all men, and though in 
the society of those who were accounted 
democrates he seldom said a word, yet the 
suspicion went that he was one of the 
watchmen. His brother-in-law wrote him 
on the subject, applauding his abstract 
loyalty, but speaking in terms of the most 
unqualified disapprobation of the watching 
system, as equally degrading to the cha- 
racter of aman and a Christian. He de- 
manded a categorical exp’anation ; declar- 
ing that, unless the espionage could be 
fully and frankly disclaimed, all inter- 
course between them must cease. Mr 
Cymbal returned an equivocal reply, and 
his brother-in-law renounced him. This 
renunciation Gideon the less regretted, be- 
cause he had now, as he thought, a claim 
to higher patronage, and because he had 
no legitimate title to any portion of his 
brother-in-law’s wealth. 

‘* Paine’s * Rights of Man’ was at that 
time making no little noise; and, as the 
administration believed, spreading disloyal- 
ty over the country. In refutation of it, 
Mr Cymbal wrote a ¢ dainty’ quarto ; but 
as it contained a greater portion of incom- 
prehensible matter than the pamphlet, and 
as it was twenty times as large, even the 
most loyal abr eimnges it to be useless, and 
the author lost two hundred pounds by the 
publication. Still, however, he had in the 
end no reason to complain, for it was not 


to the living of Knockfergus. 
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‘+ Ag he entered upon his charge a young 
man, rich, and patronised by the govern- 
ment, he was, in spite of his native obse- 
quiousness, a being of much consequence, 
ut least in his own eyes; but his parish- 
joners did not at first rate him so highly 
as he could have wished ; and this he felt, 
and was anxious to remove. As pulpit- 
display was not exactly his forte, he had 
recourse to smoothness of speech and sau- 
vity of manner, and by these, he ultimate- 
ly in so far carried his point. Upon the 
subjects of * church and state,” he always, 
indeed, kept up the most unbending seve- 
rity; but the good rustics regarded that 
as evidence of the purity of his faith, and 
the sincerity of his heart. 

‘* He continued, accordingly, to hold 
fast his loyalty, and even essayed to make 
proselytes. In this praise-worthy vocation 
he had been pretty successful, at least to 
the extent of silencing opposition, except 
in the case of Dr Wild, practitioner of 
physic in Fergustown. The doctor was a 
learned man, had powerful lungs, and was 
equally an advocate for logic and liberty ; 
so that, in as far as in him lay, he coun- 
teracted the loyal maxims of Mr Cymbal. 
The doctor was sometimes accused of be- 
ing a * resurrection-man ;’ and there was 
one subject which he had raised from the 
dead more than once. This was the mi- 
nister’s book; and it was observed that 
whenever ihe book rose its author fell. 

** Alone, the parson was no match for 
the doctor ; and the doctor and book made 
fearful odds. It must be confessed, that, 
like some of the magical volumes of which 
we read in romances, it was not opened ex- 
cept in cases of extremity. But, then, the 
fear of it was continually before the mini- 
ster; and when it did make its appear- 
ance, he fell as useless and silent as ever 
giant or goblin did at the sight or words 
of an enchanted tome.” 

Vol. I. pp. 143—149. 


Although we do not think the au- 
thor of this work well qualified to 
combine a consistent or entertaining 
story, yet we think he might write an 
amusing enough volume, consisting of 
sketches, such as we have now given, 
of such characters and manners as are 
within the reach of his own observation. 
He fails entirely when he attempts any 
thing like high life, or when he aims 
at romantic invention. If he ever 
thinks of such a volume, he might 
find many of his materials in this no- 
vel, where they are in danger of be- 
ing buried in their present form ; 
and these he might new-model, in 
like manner as Mr Hume cut down 
his laberious Treatise on Human Na- 
ture, which scarcely any one read, in- 

12 
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to those short and lively essays, which 
soon became general favourites.— 
Speaking of Hume’s Essays, we Have 
observed that there are several of 
these scattered in the earlier editions, 
which are now nowhere to be found 
in the later collections. One of them 
has been sent to us, which we shall 
give our readers, and we Should be 
happy to republish several of the o- 
thers, if we could lay hold of them. 
We recollect a short character of Sir 
Robert Walpole, an epistle dedicatory 
to the author of Douglas, and some 
others, which, as well as the essay we 
now publish, are very elegantly writ 
ten, and have “* no offence in them.” 


ON IMPUDENCE AND MODESTY, AN 
ESSAY BY HUME, 


I nave always been of opinion, that 
the complaints against Providence 
have been ill-grounded, * and that the 
good or bad qualities of men are the 
causes of their good or bad fortune, 
more than what is generally imagi- 
ned. ‘There are, no doubt, instances 
to the contrary, and pretty numerous 
ones too; but few in comparison of 
the instances we have of a right dis- 
tribution of prosperity and adversity ; 
nor, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
from the common course of human 
affairs. ‘To be endowed with a bene- 
volent disposition, and to love others, 
will almost infallibly procure love 
and esteem ; which is the chief cir- 
cumstance in life, and facilitates every 
enterprise and undertaking; besides 
the satisfaction that immediately re- 
sults from it. The case is much the 
same with the other virtues. Pros- 
perity is naturally, though not neces- 
sarily, attached to virtue and merit ; 
and adversity, in like manner, to vice 
and folly. 

I must, however, confess, that this 
rule admits of an exception with re- 
gard to one moral quality, and that 


* In the last edition of this essay the 
words are, ** I am of opinion that the com- 
plaints against Providence have been oflex 
il-grounded,”’—a change not to the better, 
but more consonant to the author's scepti- 
cal opinions. The copy from which we 
print is said'to have been preserved in a 
scarce volume, consisting of pieces that 
were published in the periodical works of 
the day only, and on that account are not 
generally known. 
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modesty has a natural tendency to 


conceal a man’s talents, as impudence 
displays them to the utmost, and has 
been the only cause why many have 
risen in the world, under all the dis- 
advantages of low birth, and little 
merit. Such indolence and incapacity 
is there in the bulk of mankind, that 
they are apt to receive a man for what- 
ever he has a mind to put himself off 
for ; and admit his overbearing airs 
asa proof of that merit which he as- 
sumes to himself. A decent assur- 
ance seems to be the natural attend- 
ant of virtue; and few men can dis- 
tinguish impudence from it; as, on 
the other hand, diffidence being the 
natural result of vice and folly, has 
drawn disgrace upon modesty, which, 
in outward appearance, so nearly re- 
sembles it. 

I was lately lamenting to a friend 
of mine, who loves a conceit, that po- 
pular applause should be bestowed 
with so little judgment, and that so 
many empty, forward, coxcombs, 
should rise up to a figure in the 
world ; upon which he ssid, there 
was nothing surprising in the case. 
“Popular fame,’ said he, “ is no- 
thing but breath, or air ; and air very 
naturally presses into a vacuum.” * 

As impudence, though really a vice, 
has the same effects upon a man’s for- 
tune, as ifit were a virtue ; so, we ma 
observe, that it is almost as difficult 
to be attained, and is, in that respect, 
distinguished from all the other vices, 
which are acquired with little pains, 
and continually increase upon indul- 

nee. Many a man being sensible 
that modesty is extremely prejudi- 
cial to him in making. his fortune, 
has resolved to be impudent, and 
to put a bold face upon the mat- 
ter; but it is observable that such 
people have seldom succeeded in the 
attempt, but have been obliged to re- 
lapse into their primitive modesty. 
Nothing carries a man through the 
world like a true, genuine, natural im- 
pudence. Its counterfeit is good for 
nothing, nor can ever support: itself. 
In any other attempt, whatever faults 
a Yoan commits, and is sensible of. he 
is so much nearer his end, but, when 
he endeavours at impudence, if he 
ever failed in the attempt, the remem. 
brance of it will make him blush, and 


‘The abore paragraph is omitted in 
the last editions of this essay. 
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will infallibly disconcert him ; after 
which, every blush is a cause for new 
blushes, till he be found out to be an 
arrant cheat, and a vain pretender to 
impudence. 

f any thing can give a modest man 
more assurance, it must be some ad. 
vantages of fortune, which chance pro- 
cures to him. Riches naturally gain 
aman a favourable reception in the 
world, and give merit a double lustre, 
when a person is endowed with it; 
and supply its place, in a great mea- 
sure, when it is absent. “Tis won. 
derful to observe what airs of supe- 
riority fools and knaves with large 
possessions give themselves above men 
of the greatest merit in poverty, Nor 
do the men of merit make any strong 
opposition to these usurpations ; or ra- 
ther seem to favour them by the mo- 
desty of their behaviour. Their good 
sense and experience make them diffi- 
dent of their judgment, and cause 
them to examine every thing with the 

eatest accuracy; as, on the other 

and, the delicacy of their sentiments 
makes them timorous lest they com- 
mit faults, and lose, in the practice of 
the world, that integrity of virtue, so 
to speak, of which they are so jealous, 
To make wisdom agree with confi- 
dence is as difficult as to reconcile 
vice to modesty. 

These are the reflections that have 
occurred to me upon this subject of 
impudence and modesty ; and I hope 
the reader will not be displeased to 
sce them wrought into the following 
allegory : 

Jupiter, in the beginning, joined 
Virtue, Wisdom, and Confidence to- 
gether; and Vice, Folly, and Diffi- 
dence ; and, in that society set them 
upon the earth. But though he 
thought he had matched them with 
great judgment, and said that Confi- 
dence was the natural companion of 
Virtue, and that Vice deserved to be 
attended with Diffidence, they had 
not gone far before dissention arose 
among them. Wisdom, who was the 
guide of the one company, was always 
accustomed, before she ventured upon 
any road, however beaten, to examine 
it carefully ; to inquire whither it 
led ; what dangers, difficulties, and 
hindrances, might possibly or proba- 
bly occur in it. In these delibera- 
tions she usually consumed some 
time ; which delay was very displeas- 
ing to Confidence, who was always in- 
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clined to hurry on, without much fore- 
thought or deliberation, in the first 
road he met. Wisdom and Virtue 
were inseparable ; but Confidence one 
day following his impetuous nature, 
advanced a considerable way before 
his guides and companions ; and not 
feeling any want of their company, he 
never inquired after them, nor ever 
met with them more. In like man- 
ner, the other society, though joined 
by Jupiter, disagreed and separated. 
As Folly saw very little way before 
her, she had nothing to determine 
concerning the goodness of roads, nor 
could give the preference to one above 
another; and this want of resolution 
wis increased by Diffidence, who, 
with her doubts and scruples, always 
retarded the journey. This was a 
great anndyance to Vice, who loved 
not to hear of difficulties and delays, 
and was never satisfied without his 
full career in whatever his inclinations 
led him to. Folly, he knew, though 
she hearkened to Diffidence, would 
be easily managed when alone ; and, 
therefore, as a vicious horse throws 
his rider, he openly beat away this 
controller of all his pleasures, and 
proceeded in his journey with Folly, 
from whom he is inseparable. Con- 
filence and Diffidence being after this 
manner, both thrown loose from their 
respective companies, wandered for 
some time; till at last, chance led 
them, at the same time, to one village. 
Confidence went directly up to. the 
great house, which belonged to 
Wealth, the Lord of the village; and 
without staying for a porter, intruded 
himself immediately into the inner- 
most apartments, where he found 
Vice and Folly well received before 
him. He joined the train,—recom- 
mended himself yery quickly to his 
landlord; and entered into such fami- 
liarity with Vice, that he was enlist- 
ed in the same company along with 
Folly. They were frequent guests 
of Wealtli, and, from that moment, 
were inseparable, Diffidence, in the 
Meantime, not daring to approach the 
great house, accepted of an invitation 
from Poverty, one of the tenants; and 
entering the cottage, found Wisdom 
and Virtue, who being repulsed by 
the landlord, had et thither. 
Virtue took compassion of her, and 
Wisdom found from her temper, that 
she would easily improve; so. they 
admitted her into their society, Ac+ 
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cordingly, by their means, she altered, 
in a little time, somewhat of her 
manner, and, becoming much more 
amiable and engaging, was now called 
by the name of Modesty. As ill coms 
pany has a greater effect than good, 
Confidence, though more refractory 
to counsel and example, degenerated 
so fur’by the society of Vice and Fol- 
I¥s as to pass by the name of Impu- 
ence. Mankind, who saw these so- 
cieties as Jupiter first joined them, 
and know nothing of these mutual 
dissentions, are led into strange mis« 
takes by those means; and wherever 
they see Impudence make account of 
Virtue and Wisdom, and wherever 
they observe Modesty, call her at 
tendants Vice and Folly. 


ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
MR EDITOR, 


ConsipERING the present state of 
the public feeling with regard to mu 
sic,—the enthusiasm with which the 
impulse given to the study of that 
charming science by the late Festi-~ 
vals has been caught, and the. fine 

rofessional talepts which they have 
into view, | think our couns 
trymen are to be admonished to mo- 
derate, rather than quicken their zeal 
for musical pursuits. Like all new 
converts, they are apt to make the ob« 
ject of their choice that of their pas- 
sion ; and in music, asin other things, 
where passion begins reasen ends. 

It was with considerable apprehen~ 
sion, therefore, that I saw a faint at- 
tempt mace last. year, and repeated at 
the beginning of this winter, to in- 
troduce the Italian opera into Edin-. 
burgh. The time is favourable for 
such a project. The northern me- 
tropolis has, indeed, fully vindicated 
her claim to private judgment, and 
shown much tenacity of her munici- 


_ pal jurisdiction in matters of taste, by 


continuing so long to exclude musical 
entertainments. from the list of her 
public amusements, contrary to the 
practice of most neighbouring coun- 
tries. But now that she has once 
opened her ears to the Syren’s voice, 
it may be hard to bind her like Ulys- 
ses to the mast ; and she isin as much 
danger as he was in touching on the | 
same fascinating shore. Besides, 
there are no longer any patriotic 
grudges to aid the national taste in rez 
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jecting foreign fashions. It was a 
‘Britis sailor who hated the French, 


because they wore wooden shoes. And 
it is not impossible, that to our coun- 
try’s characteristic fondness of the 
mode of her southern neighbours, the 
gentilexze of the Italian opera i 
seem excellent company for a Frenc 
head-dress. The Italian language, 
too, has begun to be studied a good 
deal of late; and this circumstance 
affords additional facilities for intro- 
ducing the contemplated innovation. 
I was greatly relieved, however, from 
my apprehensions on this head, on 
going this winter to the Panthcon, 
when some scenes in Don Giovan- 
ni were performed ; for, making all 
due allowance for the gratulations of 
little masters and misses, exhibited 
no doubt for the purpose of showing 
their progress at school, and which 
were most perversely misplaced, and 
particularly clamorous when the ac- 
tors pronounced so rapidly as to be 
utterly unintelligible,—the indiffer- 
ence, or impatience of the audience in 
general, was undisguised enough ; 
and the peals of applause with which 
** Roy’s Wife” was received and en- 
cored, proved how gladly the most 
sublime passages in the Don were ex- 
changed for a simple and intelligible 
Scottish song. Imperfect as this per- 
formance was, still I cannot help look- 
ing on it as an, overture preparatory 
to more serious attempts; I shall, 
therefore, be excused for saying a 
word or two on this kind of enter- 
tainment, 

Far be it from me to hint, that 
Scotland is yet prepared to endure the 
practical defects and absurdities of 
the best operas in Europe. She will 
not make the Temple of the Muses 
the sanctuary of intrigue, like the 
French, or of licentiousness, like the 
Italians, or of political cabals, like the 


gerous dissipation, like her English 
brethren. But even under the best 
possible regulations, the opera, I ap- 
prehend, is trom its nature incapable 
of becoming an elegant or rational a- 
musement. It is only necessary to 
consider the materials of which it is 
composed, in order to be convinced of 
its faults. Acting, music, and dan- 
cing, are the ingredients of this olio of 
the fine arts. Such an entertainment 
is not more repugnant to good taste 
than to common sense. The multi- 
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plicity of the objects that solicit at- 
tention dissipates it, and their incon- 
gruity confounds it. A burletta, for 
instance, even toa child, affords much 
less pleasure with its composite but- 
foonery, than its several parts, as ex- 
hibited separately in a New Year's 
eve serenade, or raree-show, or on the 
hustings at Bartholomew. But a se- 
rious opera, composed with such mor- 
tal defiance to all the unities, as’ to 
show a hero acting, and singing, and 
dancing, and dying, almost in the 
same breath, must to every reasonable 
being appear monstrous. Although 
such inconsistency of individual cha- 
racter should be avoided ; though the 
hero in strutting his hour upon the 
stage, should be decently in training 
for his final catastrophe, by going 
throtgh the several gradations of mak- 
ing his last solemn signs, and attun- 
ing his voice and steps to the dead 
march in Saul; still propriety is vio- 
lated,—trills always appear imperti- 
nencies amid sober business, and dan- 
cing levity, though it be the “ dance 
of death.” Besides, it is not the cha- 
racter of one or more personages 
which forms that of the piece. In 
every opera one secs distinct and dif- 
ferent modes of life and manner in a 
single plot,—or act,—or scene; and 
whether the actors be one or many, 
unity of design is equally disregard- 
ed, and nature and truth are violated. 
This is a defect which it is impossible 
for any subject, or any dexterity in 
managing it, to remove. Mythology 
has been made use of to do away the 
evil; but in vain. No verisimilitude 
could be given to a scene where Apol- 
lo, Satyrs, and Momus united in ply- 
ing their respective gifts to promote 
some great event; nor could Apollo 
be properly called upon to exert his 
three divine powers at once. The 
truth is, even the gods themselves, in 
their visits to men, were always oblig- 
ed to conform to the rules of humani- 
ty, so far as to assume but one form 
at a time ; and whenever they depart- 
ed from this practice, they were im- 
mediately recognized to be beings of 
another world. 

In spite of all its defects, the opera 
has maintained its popularity on the 
Continent for nearly two centuries, 
and is at this moment one of the fa- 
vourite amusements of most of ihe 
nations of Europe. Nor is this cir- 
cumstance difficult to be accounted 
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for. What was at first the attempt 
of a few pedants to restore the ancient 
choral tragedy, and of some noblemen 
to combine the display of magnificence 
and wealth, with that of taste for the 
fine arts, and patronage to men of ge- 
nius,—became, from being the nurse 
of music and painting in Italy, after- 
wards a sharer in their favour and 
fame : 
Et nunc servat honos sedem... . ossaque 
nomen, 

Hesperia in magna—si qua est gloria —. 

There is no doubt that the music 
with which the Italians adorned the 
opera, mainly contributed at first to 
create, and still supports its popularity, 
and will go far to consecrate any thing 
but absolute nonsense. But a just 
taste demands music pure and single 
as the sense to which it is addressed 
—undisturbed by strophes and anti- 
strophes—unmocked by trumpery of 
machinery—undistracted by the tricks 
of an actor. Let our countrymen, 
therefore, content themselves with all 
that is graceful or sublime in the har- 
inony of the orchestra, the concert, 
the festival, and the church. 

Iam, &c. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BEDOUIN RO- 
MANCE, CALLED ANTAR. 


* Tell your children of the deeds of Antar, 
they will steel their hearts till they are 
harder than stone.” 

MAHOMET. 


Tur translation of this Romance by 
Mr Hamilton has attraeted a con- 
siderable portion of attention, and we 
think, therefore, we are doing a ser- 
vice to our readers by inserting the 
following notice concerning the origi- 
nal work. Itis an abridged transl:- 
tion of an article which appeared in 
the 6th volume of a German critical 
journal, entitled Jahrbiicher der J.i- 
terature. It was published at Vienna 
in 1519. The author is the celebrat- 
ed Mr Joseph von Hammer, one of 
the first oriental scholars of the day. 
And we were partly induced to un- 
dertake this translation in order to 
state this. gentleman’s claims to the 
honour of being the first European to 
find and appreciate the valuv-ef An- 
tar. Britain has literary glory enough 
of her own, and need not. appropriate 
the smallest particle which ishes to 
other nations. .. | | 

VL. 


Antar. 


Mr Hammer was sent to Constan- 
tinople in the year 1799, as a mem- 
ber of the imperial embassy. And he 
received a commission from the then 
chief minister for foreign affairs, Baron 
von Thugut, to. purchase for him, at 
any price, a copy of the Thousand and 
One Nights. His search in Constan- 
tinople convinced him that these tales 
were unknown there, and only to be 
found in Egypt. One result of his 
inquiries was, however, the pleasing 
discovery of a volume of an Arabian 
romance. It was in the possession of 
a Mrs Aide, the wife of a merchant, 
who, under the name of a British 
subject, enjoyed at Constantinople all 
the privileges of one. ‘This lady was 
a native of Halep, had great natural 
talents for eloquence, an extraordina~ 
ry memory, and, like a true Arab, 
loved above every other thing tales 
and poetry. Mr Hammer read this 
book with her, and Jearnt that it was 
only one of the many volumes which 
compose the celebrated romance of 
Antar. Though most of the coffee- 
house orators, both of Egypt and Sy- 
ria, take their incidents from this 
work, it was not to be procured com- 
plete in Constantinople. <A_ perfect 
copy had not been seen ; and it seem- 
ed to be as difficult, to obtain as a 
Pheenix, which, according to the Ara- 
bic saying, is known by its name, but 
is not to be found in the country. 
All Mr Hammer’s efforts fur more 
than two years, to procure a perfect 
copy, were fruitless. But, on the 
British army, which he seems to have 
accompanied, entering Cairo, he ac- 
complished his wishes. He promised 
the sheik of the coffve-house pocts a 
purse, or 500 piastres, if he could 
procure him a complete copy. In 
a few days he appeared with two dis- 
tinct halves, making the text of the 
whole perfect. One half was of fine 
gold-edged smooth paper, and written 
in the year of the Hegira 871, (1466.). 
‘The other was of coarse strong paper, 
legibly, but not at all elegantly writ- 
ten, and, perhaps, not fifty years old. 
This copy was sent to Vienna. A 
part of it was lost on the way, which 
was afterwards replaced; and the 
whole; which at first. consisted of 
thirty-three thin volumes; is now 
bound into six thick folio volumes, 
and one quarto volume. This may 
serve to give our readers some notion 


the extent of this“ book of battles 
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and heroic deeds. The size of it, as 
it was at first described to Mr Ham- 
mer, appeared as romantic as its con- 
tents. It was said to consist of thirty 
or forty, and even cighty volumes; and 
the latter number may even be cor- 
rect, when it is written in the form of 
an octavo volume. Mr Hammer made 
his discovery * of this romance known 
to the learned of Europe, and to the 
travellers who visited Asia. Mr Ha- 
milton, the brother of the gentleman 
who has translated a portion of it, 
afterwards found another copy. Mr 
Hammer has made a complete abridg- 
ment of the whole work, omitting no 
essential beauty. He has kept it by 
him nine years, and he thinks the 
translation by Mr Hamilton will not 
be of any prejudice to his labours. 
Because, there is more probability that 
the whole romance, compressed into 
half-a-dozen duodecimo volumes, will 
find readers, than a translation like 
that of Mr Hamilton, which, if com- 
pleted according to the manner in 
which the first volume is published, 
is likely to extend to twelve quarto or 
six folio volumes. ‘The English trans- 
Jator and editor of Antar have not 
told us this, nor have they told us 
many little things it seems desirable 
to know. They seem to have pub- 
lished one volume without apprising 
us of the extent of the whole, in order 
to feel the taste of the public. The 
criticism of Mr Hammer is principal- 
ly intended to supply the omission, 
and we shall follow him in stating 
some of these particulars, 

According to him there is no doubt 
that the principal author of this ro- 
mance was Assma?, (or Osmai,) one 
of the most celebrated poets of Ara- 
bia. He flourished in the reigns of 
the Caliphs Haroun, Emir, and Ma- 
mun, and lived at their courts. It is, 
however, more difficult to decide at 
what precise period of these three 


* Perhaps the learned author claims 
too much when he calls himself the finder 
of Antar. It was known in part to Sir 
William Jones, who had read and describes 
a volume of it, as Mr Hammer himself 
acknowledges. He may, however, we think, 
justly claim the merit of being the first 
European to collect a perfect copy, and to 
make it extensively known among the ori- 
ental scholars of Europe. Mr Hamilton, 
his translation, the 
praise vi made it known to the 


[¥eb, 
reigns it was written; Mr Hammer 
thinks it was in the reign of Mamun, © 
and though his reasons do not appear 
perfectly satisfactory, they are worth 
stating for the sake of the anecdote 
they contain. 

"Under the first of these reigns the 
author must have been a young man, 
and a work of such exteut is rather to 
be ascribed to a well ripened genius, 
than to one which is just beginning 
to blossom. The reign of Mamun 
also, was, especially, the reign of poe- 
try, of elegance, and of fancy. Poets 
remained outside of the door of his 
chamber, ready, at his signal, to drive 
away his ennui with their tales. An- 
tar was a real historicil personage,— 
* the father of Arabian ts and 
knizhts,” and, therefore, the proper 
subject of their romances. We do not 
think the similarity between his birth 
and thatof Mamun’s is so decisive atest 
as Mr Hammer would make it of the 
question of the date of the poem. An- 
tar was the son ofa female negro 
slave, and so was Mamun. In Ara- 
bia, prior to Mahomet, marriage was 
of three kinds. ist, The present legal 
marriage of the Moslems, which lasts 
for life, with a power of divorce ; 2d, 
A man lived with one or more female 
slaves ; and, 3d, One female slave 
served one or several men. In this 
latter case, when a child was born, 
learned physiognomists decided, on 
inspecting it, who of the several 
men was its father. Antar was the 
son of a negress who had many 
lovers, and on his birth he was ad- 
judged by these skilful persons to be- 
long to the valiant knight Schedad. 
Mamun was the son of the renowned 
Caliph Haroun, by a negress, with 
whom he was unwillingly compelled 
to pass the night. Arabian historians . 
haye related this anecdote very cir- 
cumstantially. Haroun and his be- 
loved wife Sobeide were in the habit 
of playing chess together, and they 
agreed one day, in one of those play- 
ful moods, which seem to have been 
more common in monarchs formerly 
than at present, that the person who 
lost the game should perform any 
tusk the other imposed. Sobeide 
lost the first game, and the Caliph, 
who knew her modesty, commanded 
her to appear before hiin naked in the 
middle of the day, and so to make 
the round of the whole court. Her 
prayers and entreaties were vain ; the 
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ous Caliph compe er to 
eee afterwards lost, and Sobeide 
took a strange revenge for a female : 
she compelled hin to pass the night 
with the most hateful slave that 
could be found, Haroun, who had 
seven hundred beauties of all coun- 
tries waiting his commands, thought 
the penance of sleeping with a wood- 
carrying negress so severe, that he of- 
fered Sobeide the half of his treasures to 
let him escape. She was obstinate, and 
Mamun, who was afterwards Caliph, 
was the fruit of the adventure. ‘The 
only resemblance between Mamun 
and Antur, therefore, is, that both 
were the children of negro slaves. 
And we think the circumstance of se- 
lecting him for the hero of a romance, 
who was, at the time of Mahomet, the 
hero of Arabia, is by no means a proof 
that it was written in compliment to 
Mamun. We thank Mr Hammer much 
for the anecdote, but doubt if it proves 
the precise time at which the romance 
of Antar was written. But we will 
leave this knotty question to the de- 
cision of our orientalists, and pass to 
the age in which Antar lived. 

The two most glorious epochs of 
the Arabiin history are the century 
immediately prior to the appearance 
of Mahomet, and the reigns of the 
first seven caliphs of the family of 
Abbas. The former comprises the 
best days of Arabian freedom and in- 
dependence. In the latter, the em- 
ire of the Arabs had reached the 
ighest point of power and greatness, 


In both periods, the genius of mental | 


cultivation had taken an eminent 
flight, and has left behind it memo- 
rials of an eternal fame. ‘The first 
was the age of eloquence and of 
ty 5 and it was closed by Mahomet, 
who was the greatest of Arabian 
poets, aud was at once the legislator 
and the prophet of his countrymen. 
“After me,” said he, “ there will 
come no prophet,” and this is true, if, 
by prophet, poet was meant. For 
er hin, uo Arabian, in his writings, 
ever reached the sublimity of the. Ko- 
ran. Motenebbi, whose name signifies 
he would be a prophet, failed in. his 
attempt, and only served to convince 
the Arabs more firmly of the divinity 
both of Mahomet and his writings. 
Antar lived in the golden age of Ara- 
‘an poetry, and immediately prior to 
Mahomet. He was himself a poet of 


Antar. 


considerable eminence, and the sue 
thor of one of those seven poems 
which are written in parchment with 


golden ink, and suspended in the 


Kaaba, in honour of the divinity. 
Every author who laid claim to this 
distinction was obliged to submit his 
work to the judgment of the whole 
people, and he who received it, may 
surely be classed as one of the first 
poets of his country. Antar was born 
in the reign of the great Persian mo- 
narch, Nushirvan the Just, and died 
after Mahomet was born, but before 
he published his heavenly mission to 
the world. He lived for more than a 
century, which would probably have 
borne his name, had not Mahomet 
appeared. It comprises some of the 
most remarkable events of the histo 
of the period prior to Mahomet, ts 4 
as the wars of the Arabians with the 
Emperors of Persia and Constanti- 
nople,—the battles of the inhabitants 
of Stony with those of Happy Arabia, 
—the famous race of the two horses, 
Dahes and Gabra, which occasioned 
long wars, and the struggle of the 
poets in presence of the whole Arabi-+ 
un people at Mecca, to obtain the ho- 
nours of eloquence and poetry. A 
history of Antar must also describe 
the manners of the period immediate- 
ly prior to the wena. and ought to 
be an important historical document, 
Supposing Assmai to be the author, 
he lived about t:vo centuries later 
than Antar, and “ight therefore be 
capable of descriing the manners and 
customs of the age iu which the hero 
lived. In general, however, the writ- 
ings of any author, though bearing 
the title of descriptions of a previous 
riod, will rather take the stamp of 
bie own age, than of that which he 
describes. Assmui lived at the mag- 
nificent and voluptuous court of Ma- 
mun, and he describes a state of so~ 
ciety different from what he himself 
saw. Admitting that the Arabs were 
more polished in his days than ia 
those in which Antar lived, they seem 
even then to have been sufficiently 
rude and primitive. This circum- 
stance must be remembered in read- 
ing his work. Antar, also, at the 
time the work was Ay pr Mite be- 
come a complete  historica 
giving his name. to cities, hills, an 
other places. And we are told that 
Mr Hamilton’s translation does. not 
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ome all the -value it ought, in an 
istorical point of view, by not noti- 

cing these circumstances, and by not 

attending to all the geographical in- 

formation the original work conveys.* 

One of the most important merits 
of the work is, that it contains a pic- 
ture of manners which were imported 
from the East into Europe, and form- 
ed, for some centuries, distinguish 
ing feature in its history. ‘This fea- 
ture was indeed so strongly marked, 
that it gave its name to the age. Chi- 
valry seems to have been introduced 
by the Arabs into Spain, and from 
thence into the rest of Europe; at 
least traces of the influence of a warm 
climate may be found in the practices 
of chivalry, and though modified by 
the Christian religion, and by the 
progress of civilization, it probably 
originated in Arabia, and was in its 
full bloom at that period when Antar 
lived. He was the father of the chi- 
valry of Arabia; and the romance 
which purports to be his history, is 
a correct picture of that 
country in the middle ages. Assmai, 
the choicest spirit of the court of Ma- 
mun, does not indiscriminately praise 
the raw virtues of the Arabian knights. 
He is more just than modern writers, 
who exalt European chivalry above 
our refined manners, to which, in 
every useful virtue, it is far beneath. 
We should, however, do Ruropean 
chivalry injustice, if we were not to 
place it much above the chivalry of 
Arabia. The most important duties 
of knights in both countries had se- 
veral things in common. They were 
to help the oppressed,—to protect the 
weak,—to honour women,—to prac- 
tise hospitality,—and to be true to 
their word. But the idea of honour 
was different in the Eastern desarts, 
and in the civilized countries of the 
west, 

Mr Hammer has traced, more mi- 
mutely than we can do, the resem- 
blance between the chivalry of Eu- 
rope and of Arabia. We can only 
take a few of his illustrations, Re- 


ives an instance, in a 
note, of the ical value of the wo 
be The Var 
kan Deschebeled-Dachan, or mountain of 
smoke, and its breaking out, are circhm. 
‘stantially described in Antar, while no tra- 
~weller or geographer has mentioned it since 
Pliny. Mons. Adusto Similis, V1. 1. 
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venge, bloody revenge, is the first law 
of every individual Bedouin, and of 
the united tribe. He never rests till 
the slightest insult is washed out with 
the blood of the insulter. The war 
cry of Antar ‘and his associates was 
Revenge, not shame.” This 

rinciple was the source of perpetual 
ate rill the time of Mahomet, who 
launched the thunders of heaven a- 
gainst it, fixed a price on blood, uni- 
ted the Arabs in a national pursuit, 
and substituted public justice for pri- 
vate revenge. This principle of re- 
venge, though not carried to such ex- 
cess, entered also into the laws of 
European chivalry. The Bedouins 
were impatient, violent, commanding, 
and, above all, proud. They suffered 
neither opposition nor dispute, and 
opposed with violence every humilia- 
tion, and every restriction of their na- 
tural freedom, which were imposed by 
strangers claiming a greater power, 2 
more noble birth, a purer honour or 
brighter talents than they possessed. 
They praised themselves aloud, and 
were ready to compel with the sword 
others to acknowledge the courage 
and merit which they had assumed. 
This sort of conduct was common also 
to European knights. 

When the Bedouin was not enga- 
ged in war, he resigned himself to the 
boundless enjoyrments of peace. He 
passed his youth among battles or 
feasts, turned from the sword to the 
bottle, and was always fighting and 


_ quarreling, or drinking and singing. 


His love was not less rude than his 
sense of honour. It was not so ten- 
der as that of the age of chivalry, but 
it had no relation to that false senti- 
mentality which, at a later period, 
has usurped the name of love. He 
proclaimed his passion to the world, 
and what it wanted in constancy, he 
supplied with violence. Constancy 
was known to him but while he ac- 
knowled the superior charms of 
her to whom he had first given his 
heart ; she was obliged to share it 
| rivals. It was the 
proctice of the Arabians to take seve- 
ral wives before the time of Mahomet. 
He fixed the number, which aman 
could legally take, at four. Instead 
of being the founder of this practice, 
as is generally believed, he was the 
first legislator who limited it. He 
seems to have endeavoured to weaken 
the temptations to licentiousness, by 
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ning the women to the Haram. 
pee his time, the Arabians of both 
sexes were at liberty to appear, and 
to acknowledge in public the influ- 
ence of the tender passion. 

If the European knights surpassed 
those of Arabia by their polished man- 
ners and their sense of love, they were 
behind them in hospitality. An Ara~ 
bian knight gave his last shirt and his 
last camel to the poor, to the stranger, 
and to the orphan. Whoever came 
was welcome to share his tent and his 
bed with him. Whoever had drank 
milk with him, or touched the border 
of his tent, was under his protection. 
And we admire a sentiment which 
provided a place of security against 
revenge, even in the very tent of an 
enemy. The Arabian knight is fur- 
ther distinguished from the knight of 
the middle ages by his having been 
an inhabitant of tents and of desarts, 
while the latter was an inmate of so- 
ciety, and lived among castles, cities, 
and an improving civilization. 

Such are some of the features of 
that age of which Antar, the father of 
knights, was the ornament and the 
hero; and his history, however ro- 
mantic in point of military achieve- 
ments, is a picture of the manners of 
those times. It is in this point per- 
fectly different from the ‘thousand 
and One Nights, inasmuch as these 
are originally Persian or Indian fa- 
bles, and Antar is an historical ro- 
mance, written in the country where 
the events it deseribes took place. Ma- 
homet repeatedly forbid the Arabians 
to read the Thousand and One Nights, 
but he ordered them to ‘* tell the 
deeds of Antar to their children ;” 
and he regretted thaf*his own Jot had 
not fallen in the days of that hero. 
Though the work is called a romance, 
it. is, in truth, the history of a cele- 
brated individual, whose military ex- 
plits and personal strength are some- 
what more exaggerated than the his- 
tories of such individuals are at pre- 
sent. Although this work ought to 
be valuable to these who make the 
history or aphy of Arabia their 
study, or who delight in knightly ad- 
Ventures, it is likely to be still more 
interesting to those who love to trace 

1€ customs and character of the Ara- 
bins. They seem to have remained 
for centuries in their present state. 
In Antar, manners are described more 
accurately than in any travels. We 
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see in the hero nothing but a son of 
Nature. We live with him in the 
desart and in the tent, and never ac 
company him but once to the court of 
the Viceroy of Nushirvan, and to 
that of the great Nushirvan himself. 
We learn from it the state of Arabia 
prior to Mahomet, and acquire mate~ 
rials for judging the character and 
deeds of that poet, prophet, and re- 
former. It is likely to have a further 
interest for the European reader, by 
explaining the source of some of our 
most popular fables. In Antar, more 
than one feature is to be found of A- 
riosto’s romances, and of the Round 
Table, and many of the incidents of 
other celebrated tales ; but, being des- 
titute of fairies, enchanters, and speak- 
ing horses, it is much more probable 
than many of our fables. 

Much as the interest of this tale 
must be augmented to those people of 
whose history it forms a part, we are 
still at a loss to account for the effects 
it and similar histories are said to 
have on the Bedouins. To judge of 
this, says Mr Hammer, one must see 
a circle of active and quick Bedouins 
listening to a well-told narrative, and 
observe the orators of the wilderness 
surrounded by their closely-pressed 
ranks of scholars. When the burn- 
ing sun has sunk behind the sand 
hills, they listen with ears as greedy 
of wonder as the parched earth is of 
dew, to the tales which they have 
heard a hundred times, and which, 
thanks to the mobility of their imagi- 
nation, and to the talents of the ora- 
tor, have as powerful an effect on them 
the last time as the first. They break 
out into anger, and melt into tender- 
ness ; they laugh, and they cry, and 
they share with the orator and his 
hero all the tempest of their passions. 
If the hero is in danger, they start and 
shudder, and cry aloud, ** La, /a, la, 


Istaghferallah,”—“ No, no; God for- 


bid ; that cannot be.” If he is de- 
scribed surrounded by enemies, hew- 
ing his way through them, they lay 
their hands on their swords, an:! raise 
themselves up, as if they would run 
to his help. Should he fall. into the 
hands of traitors, their foreheads are 
drawn into deep wrinkles, and they 
ery, ‘‘ The curse of God on traitors |’ 
Does he at length fall beneath the 
swords of enemies superior in num- 
ber, their bosoms heave with a long 
sigh, and they say, ‘* May God pity 
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him! May he rest in peace!” But 
when he is victorious, and returns 
from the field, then the air resounds 
with their cries of “ Praise God, the 
Lord of battles!” Descriptions of 
beautiful scenery, and particularly of 
ring, are often received with a soft 
pleasure, which expresses itself by re- 
ating Tuib, taib,”"—“‘ Good, good. 
When the orator sketches at large and 
with spirit a picture of female beauty, 
all their eyes sparkle with Joy, and 
nothing can equal the delight which is 
expressed in their countenances. The 
tales are often concluded by the ora- 
tor saying, “ Praised be God, who has 
created beautiful women ;” and in- 
mediately the whole circle cry out in 
chorus, with admiration and enthu- 
siasm, “ Praised be God, who hes 
created beautiful women!” When we 
read the tales which excite such en- 
thusiasm, we cannot find in them an 
adequate cause for such effects. Elo- 
_ quence, therefore, depends on the si- 
tuation of the hearer; and it is the 
children of wild freedom, whose minds 
have never been subjected to the tram- 
mels of city policy, who are most af- 
fected by it, and who glow with all 
the ardour of which men are suscept- 
ible. The inhabitants of the desart 
seem sometimes to feel the fulness of 
joy, while we have only comforts. 
They riot occasionally in bliss, while 
we seldom soar beyond an allevia- 
tion of misery. Our methodical man- 
ner of living excludes adventures and 
unforeseen incidents, and renders our 
bosoms cold, and our hearts incapable 
of feeling those vivid emotions of sym- 
pathy which shake the bosom of the 
suvage on the desarts of Arabia. If 
we could persuade ourselves tiat our 
cold clammy bosoms were the neces- 
sary consequences of what we call ci- 
vilization, we should be disposed to 
flee to the desarts. We have won 
something like a love to their rude in- 
habitants ; and we feel grateful to Mr 
Hamilton for his having made a part 
of a work known to us, which pro- 
mises to be so replete with informa. 
tion concerning their manners. Though 
the English translation of Antar is 
oes more graphic than any a- 
idgment can be, yet we cannot say 
that we wish to toil thro half-a- 
dozen folios, and we shall, therefore, 
be much indebted to the learned and 
eloque.t German, from whose writ- 
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ings we have extracted this informa. 
on, for his abridgment of the whole, 


REMARKS ON DAUBUISSON ON 
BASALT. * 


** A MARKED diversity of opinions 
on any subject connected with physi- 
cal science cannot long continue: the 
very existence of different sentiments 
tends to lead to a knowledge of the 
truth,’"—are the observations with 
which this work is introduced. With 
the last we cordially agree ; but, on a 
subject like geological theory, we fear 
that coincidence of opinion is yet far 
distant. A degree of asperity, seldom 
equalled in polemical discussions, has 
for a long time subsisted between the 
supporters of the igneous and aqueous 
theories ; not, however, so much in 
regard to the arrangement and classi- 
fication of rocks, as to the mode in 
which the crust of the earth has been 
made to undergo those various revo- 
lutions, the effects of which it every- 
where exhibits. The result of this 
asperity (which now, by the way, ap- 
pears happily to be on the decline, if 
not to have ceased) has been, that, on 
the one hand, more anxiety has been 
shown to propagate, than to explain 
and defend the doctrines of Werner, 
while, on the other, many of his op- 
ponents have been more eager to ap- 
ply the theory of Hutton to isolated 
facts, than to develope the relative po- 
sitions and ages of mineral masses, in 
which a basis is to be sought suffi- 
ciently stable to admit of the super- 
structure of theory. 

The phenomena presented by that 
class of rocks now generally known by 
the name 7'rap, were among the first 
that camaenal to Hutton the origin 
to which he has ascribed their pro- 
duction. The work before us is the 
result of an investigation of a district 
in which a species of trap, basa/t, has 
been found in a situation considered 
by the author to be demonstrative of 
its aqueous formation ; and the ob- 
ject is to disprove a theory widely dif- 
ferent from that of Hutton. ‘The ap- 
pearance ofa translation in this coun- 
try, where there is not, we believe, @ 
single supporter of the volcanic the- 


* Translated by P. Neill. Constable 
and Co. 
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1820..] 
ory, seems to confirm an assertion 
made by the Huttonians, that their 
adversaries are more anxious to refute 
than to understand their system. It 
js to prevent, as much as may be in 
our power, this translation of Dau- 
buisson’s work causing the young geo-~ 
logist to confound the vo/canic with 
the vulcanic systems, that we intro- 
duce it to the notice of our readers. 
The translator, from inadvertency no 
doubt, has not attended to the differ. 
ence between these appellations, which 
we should be glad to see abolished al- 
together, as a trifling typographical 
error might lead to important conse- 
quences. We suspect, that, on the 
Continent, the name Vulcanists has 
been applied to those we call Volca- 
nists, while, in this country, it is given 
to the Huttonians, sometimes also 
called Plutonists. 

Some travellers who have visited 
Scotland, have decidedly pronounced 
our basalt and greenstone to be lavas, 
although they were unable to discover 
any vestiges of voleanoes. Volcanic 
countries possess a character so per- 
fectly marked, that we should ima- 
gine the many descriptions we have 
of them would enable any person to 
recognise them at first sight; but, 
when a favourite system lays hold of 
the imagination, it sometimes causes 
amist to gather before the eyes, and 
the unfortunate geological Quixote 
grasps in the dark whatever first 
meets his touch, and converts it into 
that which at the moment occupies 
his perturbed brain. Hence it ap- 

rs to us, that the labour bestowed 

y Daubuisson has been thrown a- 
way, in combating the volcanic theory. 
But his translator, and other mem- 
bers of’ the Scottish Wernerian School, 
of course deem his work of great im- 
portance, as establishing, in their own 
one at least, the aqueous origin of 

t. 

Melted substances exposed to the 
atmosphere, as lavas proceeding from 
volcanoes usually are, must lose eve 

ingredient in their composition whic 

can be volatilized by heat. In conse- 
quence of this, though specimens of 
lava, properly so called, in many re- 
Spects agree with different varieties of 
trap, they are never found to contain 
any of those individual minerals which 
abound in trap, and which are de- 
Structible in open fire; but, when it 
8 asserted that subterranean heat 
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= act under a compressing force, 
sufficient to restrain every thing cas 
pable of being volatilised in the open 
air, results in the destruction and 
formation of stony bodies may be 
looked for, different from any which 
follow the ordinary eruptions of vol« 
canoes. ‘There is, therefore, a very 
wide and well-marked distinction bee 
tween the volcanic and the vulcanic, 
or plutonic, theories. The former 
has really nothing to support it, while 
the latter opens up to view a system 
by no means unworthy to be set in 
competition with the fabric reared by 
Werner and the Neptunists. 

With a degree of caution which we 
would recommend to every geological 
writer, M. Daubuisson commences 
with a distinct explanation of what he 
means by basalt, and what by vol 
canic productions. He likewise gives 
an account of their properties, as as- 
certained by Sir James Hall, and of 
their component parts, as discovered 
by Klaproth and Kennedy. He ac- 
knowledges he had never seen a vol- 
canic country, end adds, that it would 
be wrong in him to pretend to enter 
on any explanation of their origin, of 
the phenomena which they present, 
or the effects which they produce, 
The translator, in a foot note, here al- 
ludes to the central heat of the Hut- 
tonians, and assimilates it to the 
culiar principle imagined by Dolo- 
mieu. Although central heat be not 


necessary to the Huttonian theory, it © 


appears to us, that the idea of central 
heat has been demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Playfuir,* to be founded on 
somewhat more than “ the imagina- 
tion of causes not subject to the laws 
of nature.” 

After stating his definitions, the 
author proceeds to give a general de- 
scription of the chain of mountains 
among which the basalt is found. 
This chain is called Erzeburge, or 
the metalliferous chain ; it extends in 
the line of its direction about 120 
miles; its height being about 3280 
feet above the plains of Saxony, and 
3600 above the level of the sea. 


“ The declivity towards Bohemia is very 
rapid ; but towards Saxony it is quite gra- 
dual. The whole chain presents the ap- 
pearance of an amphitheatre of mountains, 
the tops of which are either rounded or 
flattened. This chain gradually risesfrom 


* Edin. Trans. Vol. V1. 
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the level at the foot of the amphitheatre, 
through a tract of nearly thirty-seven 
miles to the summit of the ridge. The 
declivity which looks towards Saxony ex- 
hibits, through its whole extent, culliyaved 
ficlds, meadows, and forests. The funda- 
mental rock of this chain is granite. The 
granite is covered, and, as it were, wrap- 
ped round with beds of gneiss, of mica 
slate, and of clay slate, placed over one 
another in the order in which they have 
been named. In many places the granite 
seems to pierce the coverjng, and appear at 
day. Among these beds some are found 
which contain metallic minerals. These, 
as well as the numerous and rich veins 
which traverse them, are the objects of 
the great mining operations of Saxony. 
There occur likewise in the chain, rocks of 
serpentine, and of quartz, beds of lime- 
stone, of coal, of clay, and others. The 
whole of the eastern part of the chain is 
covered, on the north side, with a huge 
bed of porphyry, and on the south with a 
bed of sqnustone of equal magnitude.” 


Of this chain M. Daubuisson has 
examined several mouitains, the sum- 
mits of which are covered by plat- 
forms of basalt, and the result of hfs 
observations is as 

** Among the fifteen mountains with ba- 
saltic summits, which have been described. 
we have found three of the summits rest- 
ing immediately upon granite ; one upon 
gneiss, one on mica slate, three on porphy- 
ry, four on sandstone, and three on be 
of gravel, sund, and clay.” 


_ The relative age of the basalt is 
thence easily deduced. The facts 
whieh, while Daubuisson supposes 
to afivct the volcanic theory, the 
Wernerians, no doubt, consider also 
bostile to that of Hutton, are the cir- 
cumstances of basalt resting on gravel, 
send, and clay. The first argument 
derived trom these facts by Daubuis- 
son is, that the basalt is independent 
of the rock on which it lies. 2. That 
before the deposition of the basalt the 
rocks en which it rests had under- 
gone covsiderable changes and disin« 
testations. 3. Busalt possesses cha- 
racters common to other recks. 4. The 
conclusion is, that the basaltic sum- 
mits and plattorms of the mountains 
of Saxony are merely the shreds and 
remains of a vast depositation of ba- 
salt, which had at one time covered 
the whole of thet country. Now, if 
we are to censider the geological work 
Pyoiessor Jameson as a true and 
aithtul picture of Werner's system, 
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this conclusion, that the basalt is not 
volcanic, cannot be fairly drawn, 
Volcanic.rocks are arranged by Wer- 
ner, or by Jameson for him, as the 
newest of all his formations; and, 
therefore, if the gravel, sand, and 
clay, on which. the basalt of Saxony 
rests, be really alluvial, of that class 
marked by Werner as immediately 
older than volcanic rocks, whatever 
rests upon them must be newer, and, 
consequently, belong to the next class, 
viz. volcanic rocks. That the: basalt 
of Saxony is newer than the gravel, 
sand, and clay, on which it rests, has 
been with great pains and clearness 
demonstrated by our author ; and if 
we follow the system of Werner, as 
exhibited in Jameson’s geognosy, we 
must conclude it to be volcanic... But 
as inconsistency is a. very prominent 
feature in the original system of Wer- 
ner, we must believe, that Daubnis- 
son considers that system as some- 
thing different trom what was propa- 
gated in this country, and free him 
trom the charge of drawing conclu- 
sions not warranted by his premises. 
The particular facts above recited 
must, indeed, appear to a novice in 
geology to be incontrovertible proofs 
against the Huttonian origin of basalt. 
Taking the facts as they stend, they 
do not appear to us to carry with them 
any demonstrative evidence. It is 
singular, that a great number. of geo- 
logical facts, common in almost every 
country, admit of explanation, both 
by solution and igneous fusion. 
Consequently, it is the soundness of 
the principles of each theory, and their 
accordance with the known physical 
laws of nature, which must be exam- 
ined before faith is given to either. 
When we consider that part of the 
Huttonian theory, which supposes 
many of the great operations. of na- 
ture to proceed at the bottem of the 
sea, (where an eruption of melted mat- 
ter might take place, under the pecu- 
liar conditions of that theory,): and 
the vastextent of surface which ex- 
ternal lavas have been known to cover, 
our surprise on meeting with sand, 
clay, or gravel, under a bed of basalt, 
immediatély ceases. ‘There are cit-. 
cumstances different from. these, in. 
which the rocks in question, may be: 
viewed, ‘The clay, trom several state-. 
ments of our author, and, of which 
specimen follows, may be su 
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the system the author wishes to sup- 
port, and in favour of the one he is 
opposing. Volcanoes are agents, cer= 
tainly not out of the common course i 
of nature, while the risings and re- ' 
tirings of overwhelming solutions are Meee ie 
contrary to every thing known in na- 
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to be a rock ina state of decomposi- 
tion. 

«“ At the extremity of a gallery which 
had been pushed forward into « vein of 
this substance, (wacke,) I found it very 
hard; but a few yards backwards, in a 


situation where it had been acted upon by 
water filtering through the gallery, it was 


ny 


~ ae 


ture, and, therefore, according to Dau- i 
so completely softened, that I detached buisson, ought to be rejected. The. ae 
plates of it with my fingers, which I could extraordinary agent he alludes to, and : ae Ee 
mould and divide like a paste of fine se men to reject, is subterraneous f ae ae 
clay.” eat, the existence of which he con- eT 
siders impossible. But whenever our 
up- 
| endl Ay author visited Auvergne, he at once 
conglomerates ; so that declared the basalt of that to 
the circumstance of their being ina be volcanic, and announced his belief 
Joose state appears adventitious. Such that basalt may be formed either in ig 


a view of the matter would have been humid the 
far more favourable to the Wernerian uttonians will probably consider @ 


« 


system ; but our author, of whose in- 
cautious honesty we shall presently 
exhibit more examples, has been led 
away by too strong a desire to defend 
his master. Zeal, we know, often de- 
feats its own purposes. 

As a specimen of Wernerian induc- 
tion, we present our readers with the 


signal triumph. A geologist of emi- 


nence, full of prejudice in favour of 
his master’s doctrines, pronouncing 
without hesitation that the agency of 
heat in the formation of basalt is ime 
ossible ; and venturing to found his 
lief on the singular and false argue 
ment, that a// naturalists believe rocky 
masses to be derived from solution, at 


re on 


following passage : 


is no doubt true, that basalt pos- 
sesses some characteristics, some properties 
which seem peculiarly to belong to it; but 
every kind of rock is in the same predica- 
ment, granites, schists, and porphyries, 
have all of them their particular characters, 


the moment he is contending with 

several who do not believe any such 

thing ; this eminent disciple of Were 

ner, held up by his fellows in this - 
country as a pattern Geognost, the 4 | 
instant he beholds a volcanic country, Ne 
or their habits, if [ may so express myself. goes infinitely 4 Pat 
It seems sufficient for me to have pointed Hutton, and decic 
out in other rocks, all the characters and Of Auvergne is volcanic, merely bee 4 . 
peculiarities presented by basalt, to entitle Cause extinct volcanoes are near it! Bet sahoes 
me to conclude, that it may have been No Huttonian ever allowed trap rocks ae feat? 
formed in the same way, or may have had to be volcanic, in the ordinary accepe 
a similar origin ; and, indeed, I am au- tation of that word. It is astonishin 
thorized to believe so, because it has not that a member of that school, whic 
been shewn that it has had a different ori- prides itself on possessing something 
gin. Wherefore should we suppose nature F 

to deviate from her ordinary course, while 
‘very thing testifies that she is not given to 
Varlableness ? If an agent or mean be ex- 


ike intuitive accuracy in distinguishe 


ing rocks, shou!d be so forcibly struck 
with the appearance of Auvergne, as 


traordinary, it appears to me that we ought °° forget how very ditferent the char a = 
not to admit it on that vety account, if "eters of external lavas are in the wea | ie 
there be no proof of its necessity. When, Steut (for in the small the reseme iP * * 
indeed, such means shall be shewn at least blanee is often very strong) from other | er. a 
to be possible, which is far from being the rocks. Such events will probab t : Be 
case here, it may then be proper to ex- gain some credit for those Huttonia iy 2 
amine it by its consequences, All natu. who have visited volcanic regions, ‘ @! 


Yalists regard i i 
rd granite, porphyry, schistus, 
&c. as precipitates from a solution which 
a Once covered the countries where they 
I, therefore, consider the 
Saxony as a precipitate or sedi- 
ment proceeding from a solution which had 


at One ti 
of that parehres ~ suspended over the whole 


This is, in realit 
VOL. vu, 


» arguing against 


and who have been accused by some 
Wernerians of inability to dis¢rimi- 
nate true volcanic rocks. The trans- 
lator, indeed, with the candour os 
he is known to possess, has referre 

in a note to certain appearances ob- 
served in Faroe by Sir George Mace 
kenzie, as being the same with some 


described by Naubuisson as gecurring 
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in. Auvergne; from which we may 
conclude, that, had Daubuisson seen 
the former, he would have declared 
the trap of the Faroe Islands to be 
voleanic, an assertion not made by 
the Huttonians, with the specimens 
brought home by Sir G. Mackenzie 
before them. 

There is an argument of which 
the Wernerians have made so much 
use, that we may believe it to be 
highly valued by them, but which 
their admission that the same sub- 
stance may be formed both by heat 
and by water, seems. to overthrow. 
The grand distinguishing feature of 
voleanic productions is, with them, 
that they contain no water of compo- 
sition, while other rocks do. ‘There 
can be no doubt, that the basalt of 
Auvergne is the same, in character at 
least, with that of Saxony. ‘The one 
is said to be of aqueous, and the other 
of volcanic formation, without regard 
to their component parts; and there- 
fore we are entitled to consider the 

sence of water of composition as no 
| row an argument of any weight, 
against the igneous formation of any 
substance in the mineral kingdom. 
Indeed, it never was such ; because 
the very basis of the Huttonian theo- 
ry, heat acting under compression, im- 
plies that water, carbonic acid, and 
every other substance capable of being 
volatilised in the open air, may be 
found in minerals. Notwithstanding 
the partial conversion of Daubuisson 
to the volcanic theory, we cannot al- 
Jow ourselves to believe that the’ba- 
salt of Auvergne is the production of 
external volcanoes, any more than the 
trap rocks of Sicily, Iceland, Faroe, 
or Hindostan, If it be the produe- 
tion of external volcanoes, it is lava 
to all intents and purposes: if it be 
not, then it is true basalt. 


** Some naturalists,” says our author, 

** in order to explain the alternation of 
beds of basalt and of limestone, have sup- 
i that the voleano was not submarine, 

: that after cach of the twenty erup- 
_ thiens, (he alludes to what has been deseri- 
bed by Delomicu,) the sea rose and covered 
the lava; and that after depositing its cal- 
garcous sediment, the water again retired. 
This playing of cards between Neptune 
and Vulcan, this alternation between the 
eruptions of a volcano, and the disappear- 
‘fiance of a whole sea, was repeated twenty 
“times! But.the period has now arrived, 
when geologists must submit to be stripped 
of the right they have arrogated to them- 


(Feb. 
selves of commanding nature, and ascrib. 
ing to her, at their pleasure, the most ex. 
traordinary and fantastical movements ; 
making seas abandon their limits, trans. 
porting the waters whither they please, 
and ordering them to come and go, as 
suits their conveniency—and all this to ex. 
plain the merest hypotheses.” 


This, from a Wernerian, who has 
been taught, and has adopted, a theo. 
ry which, in its very principles, re. 
quires the rising and falling of the 
waters, not twenty, but perhaps twen- 
ty times twenty times, is what we 
could not have expected. We do not 
recollect to have read any where s0 
keen a sarcasm on the Wernerian hy- 
pothesis. Had it come from an Hut- 
tonian, he would have been accused 
of unfairness and illiberality, as well 
as of ignorance and presumption. 
Surely our author and his translator 
could not have been aware of the ap- 
plication of the censure on Dolomieu 
to themselves. Daubuisson must have 
been off his guard ; and his translator 
has lost all the credit which he might 
have acquired, had he been gifted 
with that extreme caution and re- 
serve, which mark the Wernerian 
school in Britain. But he has gained 
credit for what is much more valu- 
able,—candour. At the end of the 
fourth part of this treatise, we are 
told by the translator, with some ap- 
of anxiety, that though Dau- 

uisson agreed with Dolomieu in re- 
spect to the basalt of Auvergne, after 
he had seen it, he did not alter his 
opinion in regard to that of e- 
We may suppose that he was unwil- 
ling, by a second examination, to con- 
taminate the classic ground which 
gave birth to his master’s system, 
with feet which had trodden, and eyes 
that had contemplated, the hetero- 
doxical soi] of Auvergne. The au- 
thor has repeatedly guarded against 
his conclusions regarding the t 
of Saxony being considered general ; 
as if he had had a presentiment, that 
he would think differently when he 
had an opportunity of examining 4 
volcanic country. We cannot refuse 
our tribute of praise to his great mo- 
desty ; nor can we forbear contrasting 
his conduct with the imperative 
dogmatical tone in which the oy 
gators of the Wernerian faith im this 
country formerly announced their sp9- 
culations. Notwithstanding the great 
degree of independence which distin- 
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— Daubuisson’s work, we see a 
ittle inclination to use an argument 
frequently appealed to by Wernerians, 
yiz. others are of such and such an 

inion, therefore it must be so. 

Speaking of the possibility of the 
existence of “ basaltic lava,” or “ lava 
basalts,” the author observes, 


« Even without supposing a volcanic 
eruption, it might very well happen that 
the basalt melted by the combustion of 
coal, finding some passage for escape, might 
spread itself over a lower piece of ground. 
It would, in this case, form a stream of 
lava, one portion of which might, when 
cooled, have a basaltic appearance, while 
another might consist of true scoria, with 
roasted and calcined stones resembling pu- 
micee There may be thus found in basaltic 
districts true lavas, or streams of melted 
substances, among which basalt may oc- 
cur, which, after fusion, has resumed, to a 
certain degree, its previous appearance ; 
it is still true basalt, since it has not chan- 
ged its nature, or become a different sub- 
stance; in the same way as it may be said 
that melted gold is not the less gold after 
it has cooled.” 


In this passage there is a long stride 
towards Huttonianism, and much 
that is inconsistent with the Werne- 
rian hypothesis. Basalt is here de- 
clared not to have changed its nature, 
though it has been melted; or, in 
other words, that lava is true basalt ; 
thus abolishing the usual Wernerian 
distinction of lava. It is admitted 
that slow cooling permits the resump- 
tion of the stony character by a melt- 
ed mass. ‘The author surely did not 
mean to admit that basalt which in- 
cluded zeolite, or carbonate of lime, 
could be restored by slow cooling to 
its original form, without any other 
condition. ‘Though the results of the 
experiments made by Sir James Hall 
to ascertain the effects of compression 
were necessarily limited by the feeble- 
hess of the means of imposing it, yet 
it seems to require no stretch of ima- 
gination, no encroachment on nature, 
to suppose that, had the means heen 
more perfect, had the pressure of great 
depths of sea, or of vast and fism 
masses of rock, been in his. power, the 
results would have been satisfactory 
0 proportion. We confess that we 
cannot discover the slightest analogy 

tween the effects of fusion on a he- 
terogeneous substance, as basalt, and 
on one that is homogeneous, as gold ; 
and we scarcely ever read a more com 
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plete failure in an attempt at illustra- 
tion, than that exhibited in the pas- 
sage quoted above. 

It would be endless to examine the’ 
different divisions of this work in de- 
tail, and to discuss every argument ; 
and stating how far each weighs 
against the hostile systems, would 
swell this article beyond the bulk of 
the volume before us. We must, 
however, take some notice of what is 
contained in the notes. 

In the first there is a very clear ex« 
planation of the terms used by Wer 
ner to distinguish the various struc 
ture of rocks, and of their tifferent 
modes of connection. This, however, 
is mingled with theory; and, nots 
withstanding the ridicule thrown out 
in the text against commanding na- 
ture, the waters are freely called up 
and dismissed, as occasion requires. 
In the second note there is a descrip- 
tion of a pseudo-volcano. We are 
not quite satisfied that, according to 
the Wernerian hypothesis, there 
should be any distinction drawn be- 
tween subterraneous fires, which are 
ascribed to the same cause, and the 
phenomena of which differ only in 
magnitude, and as that difference 
arises from accidental circumstances. 
With equal propriety should a glass- 
house furnace be called a fire, and the 
means we use for heating our cham 
bers a pseudo-fire. Pseudo-volcanoes 
seldom exhibit any alarming commo- 
tions, but that is owing to the absence 
of these accidental causes which oc- 
caston eruption in true volcanoes. 
Turn a river into the former, or open 
a communication with the sea or @ 
lake, and they will instantly become 
true volcanoes, according to the hypo- 
thesis of Werner. According to Hut- 
ton, the distinction is proper, because 
in the instance of true volcanoes, the 
cause of their heat is unknown, while 
that of pseudo-voleanoes is visible. 

We have next a description of ‘the 
Meisner Mountain, remarkable for an 
enormous bed of bituminous matter, 
in some places 90 feet thick, with a 
platform of basalt above it. ‘These 
are all the conditions, except firing 

.the coal, required by the Wernerian 
theory of volcanoes ; and had the 
unfortunate King of Saxony been as 
zealous to serve the cause of science, 
as he has been to serve that of tyranny 
in the person of Bonaparte, he might 
have indulged Werner with a splendid 
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.. On, the east side of the 
summit of this mountain is a wide 
ravine, beginning towards the middle 
of the basaltic platform. 


«“ This ravine,” says the author, “ has 
bly been produced by the long con- 
tinued action of the waters which run 10 
that direction; or it is very ible that 
such a hollow may have existed in the 
body of the mountain when the basalt was 
ited, and that this substance may 
have moulded itself into i. The Vulean- 
ists tind in this appearance the vestiges of 
acratex.” 


The term Vulcanists has been used 
by the translator instead of volcanists. 
It is not improbable, however, that 
some of the former wight, after a 
careful inspection, find this hollow 
place well deserving of attention. 

The fourth note is taken up with 
what the Wernerians call the pussaye 
of clay into wacke, and of the latter 
into basalt. This, we apprehend, 
would be arranged for explanation in 
a reverse order by a Huttonian. He 
would say that the heat of the basalt, 
when it came, in a state of fusion, in- 
te contact with the clay, indurated 

the surface to such a degree, as to 
make it nearly resemble basalt ; and 
as the heat was less further down, the 
clay was converted into wacke ; while 
the lower part of the bed remained as 
it was, or else was so little affected, 
that moisture could soon reduce it 
again to the state of yg it does 

rfect wacke, and even basalt itself. 

n this subject, as it relates to Scot- 
land, we have a puke J the translator, 
into which he introduces a compli- 
ment to Professor Jameson, and lays 
before us a description of part of Fife- 
shire, to which the Professor annual- 
ly carries his pupils, in order to exhi- 
bit the reality of what he has pre- 
viously taught them. Such a prac- 
tice is exceedingly worthy of praise. 
When a teacher faithfully describes 
facts, without any «lluSion to theory, 
and instructs his pupils to distinguish 
the objects of their study, without 
dictating any fanciful ideas respectin 
their mode of formation, eo al 
that is required of him. : 

In the note entitled, Auswers to 
Objections, it is stated that it does 

follow because a solution covers 

the whole earth, the precipitate or de- 
ition from it should be universal, 

is one of those shifts to which 
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the pupils of Werner are frequently 
driven, to accommodate his theory to 
facts. The reasons on which ‘the 
above assertion is founded present ¢ 
curious an example of that degree of 
complication and inconsistency, which 
has been said to characterize the spe- 
culations of the great German . 
nost, that we shall quote them. 


** 1. The solution may very well be 
supposed not w have contained, at the 
saine time, and throughout its whole ex. 
tent, the same constituent parts ; or not to 
have contained them ve where in the 
same proportions. Indced, it is known, 
that, at the present day, the sea, in dif. 
ferent latitudes, does not hold the same 
substance in solution, at least in the same 
quantity. 

** 2. Local causes, such as a subtraction 
of caloric, or the presence of certain preci- 
pitants, may have affected only particular 
parts of the solution, and produced a de- 
position in one place, while there was none 
in another. 

‘+ 3. These causes acting differently in 
different situations, may have favoured the 
union of particular constituent parts in 
certain proportions, while, at a distance, 
these may have been formed, from the 
same elements, a combination of a nature 
considerably different. For instance, it is 
quite possible that, fiom the same general 
solution which deposited the basalt of Sax- 
ony, may have been precipitated, in Ame- 
rica, the extensive tracts of 
observed by M. Humboldt, and which, 
according to the analysis of Klaproth and 
the geognostic observations of Werner, is 
nearly related to basalt. 

** 4, In the vast sea, or general solution 
alluded to, there must necessarily have 
been currents and agitated parts, while 
other portions remained in a state of calm 
more or less perfect. Hence another evi- 
dent cause of difference in the nature of 
the precipitate. In a calm situation, green- 
stone may have been forming at the same 
time that basalt was precipitated from a 
place subject to agitation. In the same 
way, in the production of calcareous rocks, 
a granular limestone may have resulted 
when the solution was sufficiently tranquil 
to permit crystallization ; while compact 
limestone was produced from the agitated 
waters. It has been already remarked, 
that greenstone bears the same relation to 
basalt, which granular limestone bears to 
limestone that is com 

5. The currents and motions alluded 
to may have obstructed precipitation in 
one place, and favoured it in another ; they 
may, in some countries, have washed away 
various shortly after. their 
eposition, and may have heaped. them to- 
gether in other places.” 
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We may reasonably ae that 
these hints of his pupil will set Wer- 
ner’s disciples to the construction of a 
raphical chart, on which will be 
delineated, with correct chronological 
notices, every spot on which a storm 
raged during the different epochs of 
his solutions. This, to a man of 
science, will be as interesting, perhaps, 
as the cross swords and trumpets, 
which denote on common maps where 
battles have been fought, are to a mi- 
litary veteran, who bled in the con- 
tests. ‘Lhe time may come, when the 
now beardless geognost will, with 
spectacles on his nose, and wrinkles on 
his brow, pore with chuckling satis- 
faction over the battles of the ele- 
ments, admiring the consummate skill 
of the great commander who direct- 
ed all the manceuvres. 
It is in vain, we know, to ask, how 
was this great solution, and how were 
multitudes of other solutions, formed : 


for we should only get an answer si- 


milar to one given a little below the 

sages just quoted, to an inquiry 
hed the rocks, after having been once 
formed, were destroyed ? “ Without 
directly answering this question,” says 
our author, “ it is sufficient for my 
purpose to be able to state, that so 
stands the fact.” 

Of the remaining notes, we think 
it necessary to notice only one more, 
as it conveys from Professor Jame- 
son, pe Daubuisson, a flat con- 
tradiction of what the former has 
published, and, as far as we know, 
continues to teach, and what has been 
asserted by the latter more than once 
in the course of his work. In the note 
marked O, we find, after an allusion 
to the experiment of Sir James Hall, 
this sentence: “ Professor Jameson 
informs me that he found no difficulty 
in distinguishing the specimens of 
melted basalt from real lavas.” Now, 
we have been told by the Professor, 
that lava is nothing more than melted 

t; and were this true, there 
should have been no distinction be- 
tween the specimens. 

We strongly recommend the peru- 
sal of this volume to every Huttonian, 
and to all who are disposed to be 
in haste to form geological theories. 
It is well translated ; and in. this re- 
+ te greatly excels the work of Von 

uch on Norway. Lest, however, 
any mistake ing our own geolo- 
gical opinions arise, we think: 


een to state, that we do not sub- 
scribe to every part of the Huttonian 
theory. We are fully disposed to al- 
low both heat and water to have had 
their share in the work; and we ma 
hereafter have some opportunity of lay- 
ing before our readers our opinion of 
the Huttouian theory. At present we 
may announce, that we have heard of 
great alterations having taken place 
in the opinions of geologists on both 
sides, since the work before us was 
published ; and of which we have 
taken notice at this late period, be- 
cause we are of opinion that. it is 
a work well calculated to exhibit 
to the student the uncertainty that 
obtains in the study of geology ; and 
the caution that is necessary in the 
examination of facts before any infer- 
ence is drawn. 


VOYAGE TO COREA AND THE ISLAND 
OF LoO-cnoo. * 


Amonc the results of the late em- 
bassy to China, none have equalled in 
interest those afforded by he return 
voyage of the Alceste and Lyra. Their 
visit to the coasts of Corea and Looe 
choo brought into view countries ei- 
ther unknown or long forgotten b 
Europeans, and which presented ef 
peculiarities, both of moral and phy- 
sical aspect, as to render them an 0 
ject of particular curiosity. Fortu- 
nately these scenes were observed by 
an intelligent and distinguished young 
officer, who with nautical skill com- 
bined a love of and proficiency in 
science, in him hereditary, but which 
are rarely found in the votaries of 
this active profession. To this he 
added, in an eminent degree; the ta- 
lent of observing and painting man- 
kind,—a quality, perhaps, still rarer, 
but which is of equal importance to 
the task in which he was engaged. 
To these circutustances we are indebt- 
ed for the nurrative of this voyage by 
Captain Basil Hall, son to the distin- 
guished President of the Royal Socie- 
ty of Edinburgh,—a work which has 
been fully appreciated by the higher 
classes of readers. As a great part of 
the volume, however, was composed of 


* By Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, 
-F. R. S. Lond. & Edin. 2d edition, 12mo. 
London, Mura. Eainbuigh, and 
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materials beyond the level of the com- 
mon reader, to whom they not only 
increased its bulk, but rendered its 

more formidable, Captain Hall 
has made them an acceptable present 
in this new edition, which includes 
only those particulars which must be 
universally interesting. ‘These con- 
sist of the events of the voyage, and 
the intercourse held with the natives 
of the coasts successively visited. He 
has thus formed, we think, one of the 
most attractive little volumes we have 
lately perused, so that even the read- 
ers for mere amusement, if they can 
catch an interval between Ivanhoe 
and the Monastery, will find the time 
spent in its perusal well rewarded.— 
In the mean time, though we have 
formerly sketched the substance of 
the information here contained, and 
shall, therefore, not enter on any re- 
gular analysis, we cannot resist the 
opportunity now offered of enriching 
our Miscellany with a few extracts. 
The following narrates the first visit 
received at I.oo-choo from a chief of 
some distinction. 


“ In the afternoon a number of boats 
left the shore and proceeded to the Alceste 
in procession. in the foremost boat there 
seemed to be a person of consequence, 
whom we immediately conjectured to be 
the Great Man alluded to by the people 

esterday. He had reached the Alceste 
Qefore I got on board, and the natives also 
having left their canoes, we found the 
ship’s decks crowded with people. The 
Chief, whom we found seated in the cabin, 
was clothed in purple silk, with a light 
purple * hatchee matchee.” An oflcial 
communication of our history was now re- 
at the old man’s request. He lis- 

tened with great attention till Captain 
Maxwell concluded his statement, by in- 
forming hiva, that the ship was leaky and 
required frequent pumping. Upon which 
he begged permission to see the operation 
of pumping, if it would not give too much 
trouble. ‘This being exactly what was de- 
sired, the chain-pumps were ordered to be 
ready ; and in the mean time the con- 
shes went On, consisting principally of 
compliments. Observing that we took no- 
tice of his being a little deaf, he seemed 
anxious to this was the effect 
of He wm us feel his pulse, and 
a the withered state of his hand; 
then taking ours and feeling the palse, 
held them up along with his own, and 
with great good humour at the 
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he had a cheerfulness of expression, and a 
liveliness of manner, which were remarka. 
ble for a man of his years. His manners 
were those of a well bred person; and from 
the first he seemed quite at hisease. Eve. 
ry thing about him, in short, indicated 
such good-breeding, and familiarity with 
good society, that we could not help re. 
marking his decided superiority over the 
other chiefs. 

‘* When the pumps were ready, he was 
conducted in state to the main-deck, where 
he sat for some time in great admiration of 
the machinery : on seeing the labour re- 
quired to work it, he seemed really affect. 
ed at our situation, which he naturally 
thought must be very bad, from the im- 


Tense quantity of water thrown out by 


the pumps. The ship being upright, the 
water did not run off freely from the deck, 
and ina short time it flowed round the 
chair in which the old man was seated. 
Three or four of the sailors seeing him 
somewhat uneasy at this inundation, took 
him up in his chair, and placed him on a 
dry spot. The old gentleman, though 
surprised at this unexpected effort of po- 
liteness, was not displeased, and very gra- 
ciously replied to the low bows which the 
sailors made him. On returning to the 
cabin, they were all entertained as usual 
with sweet wine, cherry brandy, and 
ipes.”* 
‘“¢ The Chief now walked about the ca- 
bin, examined the globes, books, and pic- 
tures, with great attention. The wainscot 
struck him particularly, as well as the me- 
chanism and the finish of the windows and 
sliding shutters. Captain Maxwell tried 
to make him comprehend our tract on the 
globe. He had felt it becoming to pre- 
serve some state while business was going. 
on, but he now became quite conversible 
and familiar. He went all over the ship, 
accompanied by the other chiefs, as well 
as by his own personal suite, which, con- 
sisted of a pipe-bearer, a man who carried 
his large camp chair, another with a cover 
of red cloth for the chair, and a man who 
carried a round Japan box for the hatchee- 
matchee. Two others took it in turn to 
fan him, and to hold his arm by the elbow 
and wrist whenever he walked about ; pro* 
bably as a piece of state, for the ship had 
scarcely any perceptible motion: these fan+ 
hers were very expert at their business, 
{or not content with cooling his face and: 
neck, they lifted up his large sleeves and 
fanned his arms. On returning to the ca- 
bin, he saw Mr Clifford using gloves, and 
begged leave to try them on; with the 
right one he succeeded very well, but the 
nails of his left hand being about an inch 
long, he found it not so easy a matter; he 
ing much, thern repeat- 

edly to the other chiefs.” 
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Our readers must also be pleased 
with the account of an entertainment 
given by Captain (now Sir Murray) 
Maxwell to those chiefs with whom 
their intercourse had been most fre- 
quent. 


‘+ 4 grand entertainment was given to- 
day by Captain Maxwell to the chiefs 
Ookooma, Shayoon, Issacha Sandoo, Jee- 
ma, and Issacha Hackeeboocoo; Jeeroo 
was also invited to it, but did not attend ; 
being the junior, he was probably left in 
charge of the beach and _ store-rooms. 
Maddera also made one of the party, 
though not originally included in the invi- 
tation. As he had never laid any claim to 
an equality in rank with the chiefs, it was 
not thought right to invite him along with 
them; but Maddera, who probably knew 
that he would be right welcome, took care 
to put himself in Captain Maxwell's way 
just before dinner, when he was easily pre- 
vailed upon to remain. 

Dinner was served at five o'clock, in 
-as sumptuous a style as possible. Ookoo- 
-ma, the principal chief, was placed on 
Captain Maxwell's right, and Shayoon on 
his left; I sat beside the former, and Mr 
Clifford next to the other; then came the 
two chiefs next in rank, and beside them 
two of the officers of the ship: the first 
lieutenant, Mr Hickman, sat at the foot of 
the table, with Hackeeboocoo on his right, 
and Maddera on his left. They were all 
in high spirits, and eat and drank freely ; 
and though they complained of the size of 
the glasses, and of the strength of the 
wines, tasted every thing from punch to 
champagne: the briskness of the last, in- 
deed, surprised them not a little, and ef- 
fectually muddled two of them for some 
time. Cheese was the only thing they all 
objected to, probably on account of its 
being made of milk, which they never 
taste. ‘The interpreter not being present, 
the conversation was carried on through 
Mr Chfford and Maddera, partly by signs, 
and partly by a mixture of English and 
Loo-choo ; but whether intelligibly or not, 
every body was talking. Maddera had 
clined so often on board the ships, that he 
Was quite perfect in our customs; and 
upon this occasion took great charge of the 
chiefs at his end of the table, speaking 
sometimes in one language and sometimes 
in the other. Observing Jeema eating haur 
without mustard, he called to Captain Max- 
well’s servant, and pointing to Jeema, 
said, * Tom, take mustard to him.’ When 
the dessert was put on table, and the wine 
decanters ranged in a line, they exclaimed 
astonishment, * Moo eeyroo noo sackee,” 
or of wine: but the 

eats repared confectio 
Sitting about an hour and a 
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half after dinner, and drinking with toler- 
able spirit, they rose to depart; but this 
they were not allowed to do, and they were 
informed that it was the English custom 
to sit a much longer time. They repre- 
sented that the sun had set, and they would 
never be able to find their way on shore, 
but would all be drowned in attempting 
it: This alarming difficulty was easily ob- 
viated by a promise of the barge, and they 
sat down again. While this discussion 
was going on between Captain Maxwell 
and his guests, Maddera kept his seat, and 
looked about him in his keen observant 
way, to discover if he could, what was 
likely to be the issue of this adventure. 
Having observed that in general we were 
anxious to keep our company as long at 
table as we could, he naturally enough 
thought that we would not let this oppor- 
tunity pass of entertaining the chiefs ac- 
cording to our peculiar fashion. He ap- 
peared to have settled this question with 
himself just as the chiefs resumed their 
seats, for rising half off his chair, and with 
a mixture of archness and simplicity, as if 
he had just made an amusing discovery, 
cried out in English, * When alt drunk 
then ‘go ashore!’ Though Maddera, as 
will be seen, was not quite right m his 
guess, there was enough of truth in his 
remark to raise a general laugh amon 
those who understood him ; and he joi 

in this laugh at his own joke so heartily, 
that it was some time before he could ex- 
plain to the chiefs what he had said ; they, 
being in a tolerably merry humour them- 
selves, received it in perfectly good part, 
though their mirth was evidently 


by a little apprehension of the fate which — 


Maddera had anticipated for them. 

«¢ The health of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was then drunk in a bume 
per, all the company standing in the most 
respectful manner. This was followed b 
the health of the King of Loo-choo, whi 
was drunk with similar observances. On 
sitting down after the latter toast, the chiefs 
conferred with one another a few minutes 
across the table, and then all rose to pro- 
pose Captain Maxwell's health ; their wish- 
es being explained by Maddera.. When 
they sat down, Captain Maxwell proposed 
the health of Ookooma and the other chiefs, 
but when we in turn stood up to drink this 
toast, they rose likewise ; nor was it tilh a 
good deal of persuasiow had been used, that 
they consented to be seated while we were 
standing, 

_ *¢ These four bumpers made all the par- 
ty very merry, and it was now intimated 
to them, that as all the usual formalities 
had been observed, they might drink es 
mach or as little as they pleased. They 
then lighted their pipes at Captain Max- 
well’s request, laughed, joked, and scemed 
so happy, that it was agreed on all hands, 
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that conviviality was nowhere better under- 


stood than at Loo-choo. After a time, at 


our request, they played some games, of 
which we had them speak ; the ulti- 


mate object of which was drinking ; a cup 


of wine being the invariable forfeit. That 
every thing might be strictly in character 
during these games, some of their own lit- 
tle cups were put on table. The first was 
this :—one person holds the stalk of his 

ipe between the palms of his 


tebacco-pi 
‘hands, so that the pipe may roll round as 


he moves his hands, which he is to hold 
over his head, in such manner that the 

tpe may be seen by the company, but not 

y himself, After turning it round for a 
short the, he suddenly stops, and the per- 
son to whom the bow! of the pipe is direct- 
ed has to drink a cup of wine. Another 
is a Chinese game: one person holds his 
hand closed over bis head, he then brings 
it quickly down before him with one or 
more fingers extended; the person he is 
playing with calls out the number of them, 
and if he guesses right, he has to drink the 
cup of wine. These and other games cau- 
sed a good deal of noisy mirth, and at 
length it was proposed by them to go out, 
in order to look at the sailors who were 
dancing on deck. Before leaving the ca- 
bin, however, they showed us a Loo-choo 
dance round the table: Maddera placed 
himself at the head before Ookooma, while 
the others ranged themselves in a line be- 
hind him; he began by a song, the air of 
which was very pretty, and nearly at the 
sume time commenced the dance, which 
consisted principally in throwing the body 
into a variety of postures, and twisting the 
hands about. Sometimes the hands were 
placed fat together, at others separate. but 
generally the former ; the movements both 
ef the body and hands were regular and 
of a Waving description. The head was 
made to incline slowly from side to side, 
so as almost to touch the shoulders; the 
feet were moved with a slight shuffling 
motion, with an occasional long sweeping 
step to one side and then back again; but 
the perfection of the dance appeared to be 
in the proper use of the hands and body. 
The words of the dance song were “ Sasa 
eangeoomel, sangcoomee ah ! sangeoomee 
ah! kadee yooshee daw; when they 
came to the last word they all joined in the 
elorus and clapped their hands. Although 


Maddera was thedeadcr both in the dance. 


and song, he was occasionally joined in the 
latter by several of the others, the whole 
party repeating the last word several times 
over. In this way they went several times 
round the table. Maddera had so graceful 
a carriage of bedy, that his dancing, though 
somewhat fantasucal, was really elegant 3 
his singing. teo was in good taste. ‘Ehe 
others danced clumsily, tlough in perfect 


goud time, and joined with some spirit in 


the chorus. 


* As the ship was gaily illuminated, and 
the sailors were all dancing on the deck, 
the chiefs were much pleased with the 
scene, which was indeed a very lively one. 
After watching the dance of the sailors for 
a few minutes, Maddera, who, to use a 
common phrase, ‘ was up to every thing,’ 
ran amongst them, seized one of the dan. 
cers by the shoulders, and pushing him on 
one side, took his place, and kept up the 
reel with the same spirit, and exactly in 
the same style and step as the sailors! The 
other dances were of course left off, and the 
whole ship’s company assembling round 
Maddera, cheered and clapped him till the 
reel was over. ‘The chiefs joined in the 
applause, seeming no less surprised than 
we were at Maddera’s skill; for his imi- 
tation of the sailors’ odd steps and gestures 
were as exact as if he had lived amongst 
seamen all his life. The officers then dan- 
ced a country dance; after which the 
chiefs, unasked, and with a sort of intuitive 
politeness, which rendered every thing 
did appropriate, instantly stepped forw 
and danced several times round the quar- 
star to the infinite delight of the sai- 


** On returning to the cabin to tea, they 
were all in high spirits, and while amusing 
themselves with a sort of wrestling game, 
Ockooma, who had seen us placing our- 
selves in sparring attitudes, threw himself 
suddenly into the boxer’s position of de- 
fence, assuming at the same time a fierce- 


-ness of look which we had never before 


seen in any of them. The gentleman to 
whom he addressed himself, thinking that 
Ookooma really wished to spar, prepared 
to indulge him with a round: but Mad- 
dera’s quick eye saw what was going on, 
and by a word or two made him instantly 
resume his wonted sedateness. We tried 
in vain to make Maddera explain what 
were the magical words which he had used 
to Ockooma. He appeared anxious to 
turn our thoughts from the subject, by 
saying * Loo-choo man no fight; Loo- 
choo man write—no fight, no good, no, no. 
Ingerish very good, yes, yes, yes ; 

man no fight.’ Possibly he considered that 
Ookooma was taking too great a liberty ; 
or, perhaps, he thought even the semblance 
of fighting unsuitable with the stmet amity 
tubsisting between us; but however this 
be, he showed that he had an authority of 
some kind or other even over the senior 


chief Ookooma.” pp. 207—215. 


The parting scene is also well de- 
serving of insertion, 

daybreak on Sunday,.the 27th 
of October, we unmoored ; upon which the 


_ natives, secing us take up one of our an- 


cbors, naturaly thought we were going to 
get. under weigh immediately, and give 
them the slip, without Lidding them adieu ; 
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ich was very far our intention. 
er however, spread immediately, 
and brought the chiefs off to the ships in a 
great hurry 3 not in a body, in their usual 
formal way, but one by one, as they could 
find separate canoes to paddle them from 
the shore. Old Jeema called on board the 
Lyra on his way to the frigate ; he was a 
0d deal agitated, and the tears came into 
his eyes when I drew a ring from my fin- 
ger and placed it on his, in exchange for 
his knife, which he took from his girdle to 
resent to me. 7 
« The other chiefs called alongside on 
their way to the frigate, but they went on 
when I told them that I was just going to 
the Alceste myself. In the mean time 


Maddera came on board, with the sextant. 


in his hand; he was in such distress that 
he scarcely knew what he was about. In 
this distracted state he sat down to break. 
fast with us, during which he continued 
lighting his pipe and smoking as fast as he 
could; instinctively drinking and eating 
whatever was placed before him. After a 
time he recovered his composure in some 
degree, and asked me what books it would 
be necessary for him to read in order to 
evable him to make use of the sextant ; 
I gave him a nautical almanack, and told 
him that he must understand that in the 
first instance : he opened it, and attentive- 
ly looking at the figures for a few minutes, 
held up his hands in absolute despair, and 
being at last forced to confess that it was a 
hopeless business, put the sextant into its 
case and bade us farewell. Before he left 
the Lyra he gave Mr Clifford his pipe, to- 
bacco pouch, and a crystal ornament ; 
saying, as he held them out, * You go In- 
geree, you give this to your childs.’ Mr 
Clifford gave him a few presents in return, 
and expressed his anxiety to be always re- 
membered as his friend. Maddera, with 
great earnestness and with the tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, placed his hand se- 
Veral times upon his heart, and cried, 
* Eedooshee, eedooshee !’ My friend, my 
friend ! 

“To me he gave a fan, and a large 
picture of a man ing up at the sun, 
drawn, he said, by himself: he probably 
Meant in his picture some allusion to my 
usual occupation at the observatory. After 
he had put off in his boat, he stood up 
and called out several times, ‘ Ingeree noo 
choo sibittee yootoosha,’ I shall ever re- 
member the English’ people When’ he 
Went to the Alceste, one of the chiefs re- 
marking that he had neither his hatchee- 
atchee on nor his robes, told him that it 
Ma hot respectful to wait. upon Captain 

axwell, for the last time, in his ordinary 
in full particularly as all the others were 
had array. Maddera, who, poor fellow, 

been too much concerned about other 
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went immediately to apologize to Captain 
Maxwell, who took him by the hand, and 
gave him a present, telling him, at the 
same time, that he was always too happy 
to see him, to notice what dress he had on. 


** On going to the Alceste, I found the 


chiefs seated in the cabin, and all looking 
very disconsolate. We tried in vain to en- 
gage them in conversation; but their 
wonted cheerfulness had quite deserted 
them: and, indeed, it was natural that 
they should be so affected, for (unlike their 
Visitors !) these simple people could have 
had little experience of parting scenes. 

** { took this opportunity of giving each 
of the chiefs some trinket, as a farewell 
present, and they in return gave me their 
Pipes, fans, and knives, accompanied by 
many friendly expressions. 

“© Mutual assurances then passed be- 
tween us, of being long and kindly remem- 
bered, and they rose to take leave ; upon 


which Ookooma, who, as well as the others, 


was much agitated, endeavoured to say 
something, but his heart was full, and he’ 
could not utter a word. The rest did not 

attempt to speak ; and before they reached 

their boats, they were all in tears ! 


** Maddera, who was the last to quit 


the ship, cried bitterly as he wrung the 
hands of his numerous friends, who crowd- 
ed round him, and loaded him with pre- 
sents. 
** While we were heaving up the an- 
chor, the natives assembled not only in 
canoes round the ships, but in vast crowds 
upon the neighbouring heights; and as we. 
sailed away, they all stood up, and con- 
tinued waving their fans and handkerchiefs 
till they could be no longer distinguished.” 
pp- 255—259. 
These extracts may serve as speci- 
mens ; but the relish of the work can 
be duly felt only by bim who reads 
it entire, and in continuity. 


TRAVELS IN NUBIA, BY THE LATE 
JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. * 


Hore deferred maketh the heart. 


sick. The enthusiastic interest which 


had possessed the public mind onthe 


subject of Afriéan discovery has, we 
think, greatly abated. Ever since the 


failure of the two Preat expeditions, a 


deep despondence appears to have . 


seized the minds of men. . They have 
begun to look upon Afvica as an abyss 


* Published. by the Association for Pro- 

the Discovery of the Interior Parts 

of Africa. With Maps, 
don. Murray, 1819. 
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which has swallowed up the most il- 
lustrious of modern travellers, and 
will continue to swallow up all who 
venture beyond its brink. When men 
have once come to associate gloomy 
ideas with any object, they soon ac- 
quire the habit of turning away their 
minds from it. Such are the feel- 
ings, we think, which have given rise 
to that apathy which appears to be 
now the prevailing feeling on the sub- 
ject of Africa. In proof of it, we may 
adduce the comparatively little inte- 
rest which has been excited by the 
narrative of the mission to Ashantee, 
which, though it has been too highly 
vaunted by the French savans, and 
though the achievements of Mr Bow- 
dich ean in no degree bear a compari- 
son with those of Park and Browne, 
contains certainly much original and 
curious information. 

This popular feeling, we should 
hope, will not operate very much a- 
gainst the present volume. The dis- 
coveries are of some importance. ‘They 
relate, indeed, only to the odds and 
ends of Africa; but still Mr Burck- 
hardt has searched into corners which 
no modern European ever before vi- 
sited. A still higher interest, must, 
however, be derived trom his own per- 
sonal qualities and fate. We shoukd 
hesitate, indeed, to place him quite 
en a level with Park, either as to in- 
telligence or enterprise ; but he cer- 
tainly possessed both qualities in a 
high degree, and added to them a 
much more profound oriental know- 
ledge than has fallen to the lot of any 
ether traveller. His death, at the mo- 
ment when, after long years of prepa- 
ration, he seemed in full readiness to 
undertake that which had baffled the 
efforts of all other modern travellers, 
is certainly one of the most tragical 
and inauspicious events which has oc- 
eurred to baffle the hopes so sanguine- 
Jy entertained from the efforts of the 
African Association. 

John Lewis Burckhardt was son to 
Colonel Burckhardt, a distinguished 
citizen of Basle, who began life with 
the fairest When that city, 
however, fell into the hands of the 
French republicans, he incurred their 
suspicion, and was consequently ex- 

xd to a series of persecutions, which 
almost to the entire ruin of him- 
self'and his family. At the age of 16 
young Burekhardt was sent to the U- 
niversity of Leipsic, where he studied 
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CFeb: 
with distinction, and gained general 
esteem. He then removed to Giéttin. 

n, and became desirous of enteri 
into some professional career, the di- 
plomatic being the one for which his 
previous pursuits had prepared him, 
As he could not, howevet, 

in the service of any power which 
8 not entirely under the control of 
France,—a power against which the 
oppressions endured by his family had 
inspired him with a deadly enmity,— 
he chose rather to try his fortune in 
Britain. He came over with most re« 
spectable recommendations, particu. 
larly one to Sir Joseph Banks. This 
happened at the moment when the 
Committee, despairing of the return 
of Horneman, and having learned the 
death of Nicholls, another of their 
missionaries, were anxiously looking 
for some one to supply their place. 
Burckhardt no sooner learned the ex- 
istence of this opening than he em- 
braced it with enthusiasm. His pro- 
posals were laid before the gencral 
meeting in May 1808, and accepted. 
Having spent half a year at London 
and Cambridge in studying the Ara- 
bic language, he received his final in- 
structions on the 25th of January 
1809. He was directed to proceed, in 
the first instance, to Syria, where he 
might study the language in one of 
its purest schools, and might acquire 
a habitude of oriental manners in 4 
place where he would not be liable to 
be afterwards recognised. After re- 
maining two years in Syria, he was to 
proceed to Cairo, and thence with the 
Fezzan caravan to Mourzouk, and 
thus, following the traces of Horne- 
man, endeavour to penetrate into the 
interior countries. 

Mr Burckhardt set sail on the 2d 
March 1809, and, having touched at 
Malta, and some places on the coast 
of Caramana, in September arrived at 
Antakia, (Antioch,) whence he pro- 
ceeded to Aleppo. Here he put on 
the Turkish dress, and assumed the 
name of [brahim Ibn Abdallah, ei 
sing with the Turks as a Turk, while 
to Europeans he held himself out as 
a travelling merchant. Having spent 
two years and a half at , 
made himself master of the Arabic 
language, he proceeded to Damascus, 
whence he made excursions into 
Haouran and other districts of the 
Syrian desert, and familiarized him- 
self with the manners of the Bedowin 
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Arabs. During this excursion he 
yisited Tadmor or Palmyra, and took 
asurvey of its celebrated ruins. ‘Then, 
setting out for Egypt, he followed the 
route along the eastern frontier of Pa- 
lestine, in. the course of which he 
lighted on an ancient city called 
Wady Mousa, which seems to be the 
ancient Petra, capital of Idumea, once 
a very celebrated and commercial city. 
It contained many splendid monu- 
ments, both of Grecian and Egyp- 
tian architecture. He then proceed- 
ed through the frightful and gloomy 
desert of El Tyh, and passing a little 
to the north of Suez, arrived at Cairo 
on the 4th of September. He found 
a small caravan of Twatees, a people 
inhabiting a western part of the great 
desert, on the point of setting out. 
He conceived, however, that it would 
be premature thus to plunge into the 
depth of the continent, till he was 
somewhat familiarized with its le 
and manners. Unfortunately no other 
caravan departed for a series of years ; 
and Mr Burckhardt was thus reluctant- 
ly detained, much deyond his destined 

riod. He employed the interval, 

owever, in two journeys ; one up the 
Nile as far as Dar el Mahass, ,on the 
frontier of Dongola ; the other across 
the Nubian desert, to the banks of 
the Astaboras, and thence to Souakin, 
on the shore of the Red Sea. He then 
crossed to Jidda, visited the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, and pro- 
ceeding to the head of the Red Sea, 
explored the country round Mount 
Sinai, so celebrated by the wanderings 
of the Israelites, These journeys, so 
far as they relate to Africa, form the 
materials of the present volume. 

Mr Burekhardt’s proficiency in his 
Mahometan character was proved dur- 
ing this journey, when in the sacred 
and learned cities of Mecca and Me- 

, dina he passed without any suspicion 
fora Mahometan. A strict scrutiny 

ing even made upon one occasion, 
he was pronounced not only a true, 
but a learned Musulman, He was, 
therefore, prepared to set out on his 
grand explanatory expedition with 
the fairest hopes of success. But, un- 
happily, his constitution had suffered 
deeply in a climate whieh has always 

n fatal to Europeans. Instead. of 

be ete as he had hoped, at Cairo, 
always weaker, and at 
poet expired on the 15th Septem- 

1817. ‘The editor draws the fol- 
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lowing interesting sketch of his cha- 
racter. 


** As a traveller, he talents 
and acquirements, which were rendered 
ae useful, by his qualities as a man, 
To the fortitude and ardour of mind, 
which had stimulated him to devote his 
life to the advancement of science, in the 
paths of geographical discovery, he joined 
a temper and prudence, well calculated to 
ensure his triumph over every difficulty. 
His liberality and high principles of ho- 
nour, his admiration of those generous 

ualities in others, his detestation of injus- 
tice and fraud, his disinterestedness and keen 
sense of gratitude* were no less remaikable, 
than his warmth of heart and active bene- 
volence, which he often exercised towards 
persons in distress, to the great prejudice 


of his limited means. No stronger exam- _ 


ple can easily be given of sensibility unite 
with greatness of mind, than the feelings 
which he evinced on his death-bed, when 
his mother’s name, and the failure of the 
great object of his travels, were the onl 
subjects upon which he could not spea 
without hesitation. By the African Asso-~ 
ciation his loss is severely felt, nor can they 
easily hope to supply the place of one 
whom birth, education, genius, and indus- 
try, conspired to render well adapted to 
whatever great enterprise his fortitude and 
honourable ambition might have prompt, 
ed him to undertake. The strongest testi- 
mony of their approbation of his zealous 
services is due from his employers, to their 
late regretted traveller; but it is from the 
public and from posterity that his memo. 
ry will receive its due reward of fame; for 
it cannot be doubted that his name will be 
held in honourable remembrance, as long 
as any credit is given to those who have 
fallen in the cause of science.” 


by 


_ © & His present to the University of 
Cambridge, of the choicest collection of 
Arabic manuscripts in Europe, was intend- 
ed as a mark of his gratituge, for the lite, 
rary benefits, and the kind attention which 
he received at Cambridge, when prepari 

himself for his travels. Of his al 
of pecuniary matters, and his generous 
feeling towards those who were dear to 
him, a single example will be sufficient, 
His father having bequeathed, at his death 
about ten thousand pounds, to be divided 
into five equal parts, one to his widow, and 
one to each of This children, Lewis Burck. 
hardt iramediately gave up his ion to 
increase that of his mother. If, he said, 
perish in my present undertaking, the 
money will be where it ought to be; if L 
return to England, my employers will un- 


ence. 


doubtedly find me some means of subsists 
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The first part of the work relates 
to the journey up the Nile. From 
Messrs Legh and Light we have 
had accounts of Nubia as far as 
Ibrim; but Mr Burckhardt reached 
Dar el Mahass on the frontier of Don- 
gola. We shall -insert, therefore, his 
account of that territory, and of his 
reception by the chief. 


_ * We followed the narrow shore in an 
easterly direction, and passed several of the 
villages of Mahass. The houses are con- 
structed only of mats, made of palm leaves, 
fastened to high poles, the extremities of 
which rise considerably above the roof. 
The countenances of the people are much 
less expressive of good nature than those 
- ef the Nubians; in colour they are per- 
fectly black; their lips are like those of 
“tie Negro, but not the nose or cheek bones ; 
numbers of the men go quite naked, and I 
even saw several grown up girls without 
any thing whatever round the niddle. The 
Nubian language here has certainly super- 
seded the Arabic, which none of the pea- 
sants understand,” — 

** When I reached the camp of Moham- 
med Kashef, he was not present, but occu- 
pied, with his brother, in taking ion 
of the castle. His people crowded round 
me and my guide, desirous to know what 
business had brought me among them, and 
supposing that I belonged to the suite of the 
two Mamelouk Begs, of whose arrival at 
Derr they had already been apprized. 
Shortly aflerwards, Mahommed came over 
from the opposite bank with his suite, and 
I immediately went to salute him. Born 
of a Darfour slave, his features resembled 
those of the inhabitants of Soudan, but 
without any thing of that mildness which 
generally characterizes the Negro counte- 
nance. On the contrary, his physiognomy 
indicated the worst disposition ; he rolled 
his eyes at me like a madman ; and, hav- 
ing drank copiously of palm-wine at the 
castle, ‘was 80 that he could 
hardly on his legs. All his 
now er in and around 
hut ; ‘the vanquished rebels likewise came, 
and two large goat skins of palm-wine were 
brought in, which was served out to the 
company in small cups neatly made of ca- 
labashes ; a few only spoke Arabic; the 
Kashef himself could scarcely make him- 
self understood ; but I clearly found that 
I was the topic of conversation. The Ka- 
shef, almost in a staic of insensibility, had 
not yet asked me who I was, or what I 
came for. In the course of half an hour 
the whole camp was drunk ; muskets were 
then brought in, and a feu-de-joie’ fired, 
with ball, in the hut where we were sitting. 
I must confess, that at this moment I re- 

pented of having come to the camp, as a 


might have been easily levelled at 

= random ball have fallen to wien 
I endeavoured several times to rise, but 
was always prevented by the Kashef, who 
insisted upon my getting drunk with him; 
but as I never stood more in need of m 
senses, I drank very sparingly. Tow 
noon the whole camp was in a profound 
sleep; and in a few hours after the Kashef 
was sufficiently sober to be able to talk ra- 
tionally to me. I told him that I had 
come into Nubia to visit the ancient castles 
of Ibrim and Say, as being the remains of 
the empire of Sultan Selym; that I had 
had recommendations from Esne to him- 
self and his two brothers, and that I had 
come to Mahass merely to salute him and 
his brother, conceiving that I should be 
guilty of a breach of good manners if | 
— Say without paying my respects to 

em. Unfortunately, my letters from 
Esne, addressed to the three brothers, were 
in the hands of Hassan Kashef, who would 
not retura them to me when I quitted 
Derr, saying that 1 should not want them, 
as he had not given me permission to go 
beyond Sukkot. My story was, in conse- 
quence, not believed: * You are an agent 
of Mohammed,’ said the Kashef’s Arabic 
secretary, * but, at Mahass we spit at Mo- 
hammed Aly’s beard, and cut off the heads 
of those who are enemies to the Mame- 
louks.’ I assured him that I was not an 
enemy of the Mamelouks, and that I had 
waited upon the two Begs at Derr, who 
had received me very civilly. The even- 
ing passed in sharp inquiries on the one 
side, and evasive answers on the other; 
and the Kashef sat up late, with his confi- 
dents, to deliberate what was to be done 
with me, while I took post with my ca- 
mels, under cover, behind his hut. No 
one had the slightest idea that I was an 
European, nor did I, of course, boast of 
my origin, which I was resolved to disclose 
only under the apprehension of imminent 
danger. In the night a messenger was 

*s opinion respecting my arrival. 

“© March 14th. Early in the morning 
Hosseyn Kashef came over with a number 
of his men, to pay a visit to his brother, 
and to have a look at me. The same 
questions were again repeated, and the like 
answers returned, as on the preceding 
evening ; but Hosseyn’s behaviour towards 
me was more gentle than that of his b 


ther ; for while the latter was constantly 

ing to send my head to Ibrahim 
Beg, the chief of the Mamelouks, the for- 
mer contented himself with telling me 
that I t return; but he begged I 
would leave my two camels and my gua 
der my wide Egyptian cloak. I at last 
Sing 2 told the two brothers, that if any 

should happen to me, their mercan- 
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would certainly 
ile speculations at Esne i 
—- worse for it; that they had only to 
send to Derr to be convinced of the truth 
of my story 5 that were I even, as they 
supposed, an agent of Mohammed Aly, 
they might be assured that he was not a 
man who would suffer any person in his 
employ to perish treache y- without re- 
venging his death ; but that being, as I 
told them, simply a traveller, they could 
have no pretext whatever for detaining me, 
or offering any insult to my person. These 
and many other arguments at last made 
some impression on the two chicfs; but I 
am very doubtful what might have ulti- 
mately been my fate, had it not been for 
the arrival of two nephews of the governor 
of Sukkot, on a visit to their relations; 
they confirmed all I had stated, having 
seen the strony letter of recommendation 
from Hassan Kashef, which I bruught to 
their uncle, Daoud Kara. The language 
of the two brothers now changed ; but 1 
still continued an object of great distrust, 
as the newly arrived visitors were unable 
to give any satisfactory account of my mo- 
tives for coming so far. Hosseyn Kashef 
returned to the opposite shore, and pro- 
mised to send me back the vessel to carry 
over me and my camels; but soon after- 
wards | saw her dropping down the river, 
and was informed that the camp was to 
break up the next day, and return by slow 
marches to Sukkot. 

“ Though extremely disappointed in 
my wish to visit the western bank of the 
Nile, yet I felt it would be madness to at- 
tempt to proceed farther southward. I 
was now without a friend or protector, in 
& country only two days and a half distant 
irom the northern limits of Dongola, the 
newly conquered kingdom of the Mame- 
louks, against whose interests I was sus- 
pected to be acting, while the governors uf 
Mahass supported them ; I knew, likewise, 
that the two Mamelouk Begs whom I had 
seen at Derr were rapidly advancing, and, 
from what I had heard of them at that 
place, they might probably be inclined to 
intercept me on my return. Under these 
crcumstances determined to return 
northward immediately, as I did not think 
it — to travel in the company of the 
tollowers of Mohammed Kashef ; but when 
1 waited upon that chief to take leave of 
him, he abruptly told me to stay till the 
morrow, and to return in his company. 
Having already gained my principal 
ject, that of personal safety, which could 
only be owing to the governor's secret fears 
of offending the Pasha of Egypt, I thought 
1 might venture a little farther, and I 
the Kash, that I was anx- 

as speedily as possible, 
and for this reason should ro- 
ceed at such slow marches as his soldiers 
vould make. When he still persisted in 
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desiring me to defer my departure, in the 
hope, probably, of extorting some presents 
from me, I frankly told him that I should 
from that moment consider myself as a 
prisoner in his camp, not having been per- 
mitted to act according to my own will; 
* Go then, you rascal!’ (Inshi ya marras.) 
he exclaimed, in his usual brutal language. 
I immediately obeyed him, and in five mi- 
nutes was out of sight of the camp, where 
I had passed one of the most uncomforta- 
ble days I remember to have experienced 
during four years travelling. I slept that 
night in a deserted hut, four hours distant 
from Tinareh, near the Kerrarish encamp- 
ment where we had alighted two nights 
preceding.” — 

** The chief or king of Mahass is of the 
family of Djama. He collects the revenue 
of his kingdom, and pays tribute to the 
governors of Nubia, who receive annually, 
from each of the six principal places in his 
dominions, five or six camels, as many 
cows, two slaves, and about forty sheep, 
besides making extraordinary requisitions. 
I had the honour of seeing the king of 
Mahass, a mean looking black, attended 
by half a dozen naked slaves, armed with 
shields and lances. From hence, along 
the Nile to Sennaar, about thirty-five days 
journeys, there are upwards of twenty kings 
and kingdoms, every independent chief 
being styled Melek. The power of each 
of these petty sovereigns is very arbitrary, 
as far as relates to exactions upon the pro- 
perty of his own subjects, but he dares not 
put any of them to death, without entail- 
ing upon his own family the retaliation of 
blood by that of the deceased. ll the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Mahass are mer- 
chants; they buy slaves in Dongola, Berber, 
and in the country of the Sheygya, and 
dispatch a caravan to Cairo twice a year ; 
Mahass is the nearest place in the black 
country, from whence slave traders arrive 
at Cairo; the distance is about a thousand 
miles.” pp. 58—64. | 


The account of the establishment of 
the Mamelukes at Dongola will also 
interest European readers, 


‘© According to the relation of the Arabs, 
Dongola had been governed from time 
immemorial 4 the families of Zebeyr and 
Funnye, the former ruling over the north- 
ern provinces, and the latter over the 
southern; but, in latter times, these fami- 
lies had only possessed the shadow of 

wer, the real government being in the 

of the Sheygya. These Arabs had 
been accustomed to make continual incur- 
sions into pong, and to lay waste whole 
districts ; until at length, after the princi- 
pal men of Funnye been slain, the 
chiefs of Dongola, forced by the remon- 
strances of their people, entered into a trea. 
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ty with the invaders, and gave up to them they may recruit their yy the im. 
the half of the revenue as the price of their others 


forbearance : from that period they lived 
on amicable terms with each other; but 
as the Sheygya chiefs resided occasionally 
at Dongola, at Handak, and at Argo, in 
order to collect their share of the revenue, 
and had thus the means of acquiring in- 
fluence in every part of the country, their 
authority soon began to preponderate. 
When the Mamelouk Begs reached Argo, 
in their flight from Egypt, as 1 have al- 
ready related, they were received by the 
great chicf of the Sheygya, Mahmoud el 
Adelanab, with the wonted hospitality of 
his nation; and as they then declared that 
their intention was to settle in Sennaar, he 
made them considerable presents in horses, 
camels, slaves, and provisions. These 
treacherous fugitives, however, had not 
been a month at Argo, when, upon some 
slight pretext, they killed their benefactor, 
with several of his attendants; and then 
—s themselves over the country, 
plundered the pruperty of the Sheygya, 
and seized upon the revenue. In this 
state of things, one of the kings of the Ze- 
beyr family joined the Mamelouks against 
the Sheygya; while the other, his brother, 
named ‘Toubol ibn Zebeyr, repaired to 
Egypt to seek for aid in men and arms a- 
gaitist the new invaders, who were joined 
by another body of Sheygya, amounting to 
about eighty horsemen, the inveterate ene- 
mies of the tribe of Mahmoud el Adelanab. 
The Mamelouks have since been at con- 
tinual war with the Sheygya, and several 
individuals have been slain on both sides. » 
In January last the former made an expe- 
dition, with their whole force, towards Me- 
rawe; but, while they proceeded south- 
ward, a party of Sheygya crossed the moun- 
tains, and falling on the rear of the Ma- 
melouks, killed the few followers whom 
they had left at Argo and Handak, and 
plundered what remained of their property. 
This was the state of the country when I 
was at Tinareh ; the Sheygya were still at 
Argo, the result of the expedition against 
Merawe was then unknown, and the parti- 
vans of both sides spread the most contra- 
dictory reports. It was evident, that un- 
der such circumstances, the two Begs 
whom I saw at Derr could not rejoin their 
ions; it was supposed that they 
would wait the result of the contest, in the 
castle of Hannek, in Mahass, which is a 


place. 
“* Jt appears to me, that, in the 
state of their affairs, the Mamelouks have 
only one alternative, either to strike a Jast 


Upper Egypt, if the 
slightest opportunity should present itself, 
though the vigilante of Mahommed Aly 
leaves them little chance of success in that 
quarter; Or to ‘endeavour to upon 
sume harbour in tlie Rod Sea, where 


rtation of young Georgian slav 
being admitted among them. Massuah is 
the best situation for such a project; it is 
distant from their present position twenty. 
two days, four days across the desert to 
Shendy, and eighteen days trom thence to 
Massuah, for the most part along the cul. 
en banks of the Astaboras. I believe 
€ project of invading Abyssinia is 

really entertained by the Mamelouks; 
were they to attempt it, ahd succeed, a 
new and important branch of trade might 
be opened to the East India Company; 
but woe to the country occupied by these 
tyrannical and unprincipled slaves! At 

t they have no money left, but 
ave plenty of slaves with them, wi 

which they can purchase any thing, aslave 
being a kind of currency in the southern 
countries. Many of the Mamelouks died 
last summer from the effects of a putrid 
fever, which regularly prevails in Dongola 
during the hot season, and carries off num- 
bers of the inhabitants. Unable to bear 
the heat in their thick woollen dresses, 
which they still continue to wear, they 
constructed a number of rafts, on board of 
which they passed the whole of the sum- 
mer, under awnings of mats, kept con- 
tinually wet by their slaves.”—pp. 71-73. 


He saw on his return the t ex- 
cavated temple of Ebsambal, the most 
remarkable feature of which is thus 
described. 


“ Having, as I 5 seen all the 
antiquities of Ebsambal, I was about. to 
ascend the sandy side of the mountain by 
the same way I had descended; when 
having luckily turned more to the south- 
ward, I fell in with what is yet visible of 
four immense colossal statues cut out of 
the rock, at a distance of about two hun- 
dred yards from the temple: they stand in 
a deep recess, excavated in the mountain ; 
but it is greatly to be regretted, that they 
are now almost entirely buried beneath the 
sands, which are blown down here in tor- 
rents. ‘The entire head, and part of the 
breast and arms of one of the statues, are 
yet above the surface ; of the one next to 
it scarcely any part is visible, the head 
being broken off, and the body coyered 
with sand to above the shoulders; of the 
other two the bonnets only appear. It is 
difficult to determine, whether these sta- 
tues are in a sitting or standin ture ; 
which projects from the main body, and 
which may represent a part of a chair, or 
may be merely a column for support. 
They do not front the river, like those of 
the temple just described, but are turned 
with their faces due north, towards the 
more fertile climes of Egypt, so that the 
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hich they stand forms an angle 
stream. The head 


‘ch is above the surface has a most ex- 
— youthful countenance, approach- 
nearer to the Grecian model of beau- 
than that of any ancient Egyptian fi- 

I have seen; indeed, were it not for 
a thin oblong beard, it might well pass for 
a head of Pallgs. This statue wears the 
high bonnet usually called the corn-mea- 
sure, in the front of which is a projection 
bearing the figure of a nilometer; the 
same is upon the bonnets of the two others : 
the arms are covered with hieroglyphics, 
deeply cut in the sand-stone, and well exe- 
cuted; the statue measures seven yards 
across the shoulders, and cannot, therefore, 
if in an upright posture, be less than from 
sixty-five to seventy feet in height: the ear 
is one yard and four inches in length. On 
the wall of the rock, in the centre of the 
four statues, is the figure of the hawk-head- 
ed Osiris, surmounted by a globe; be- 
neath which, I suspect, could the sand be 
cleared away, a vast temple would be dis- 
covered, to the entrance of which the a- 
bove colossal figures probably serve as or- 
naments, in the same manner as the six 
belonging to the neighbouring temple of 
Isis: I am also led to conjecture, from the 
presence of the hawk-headed figure, that 
this was a temple dedicated to Osiris. The 
levelled face of the rock behind the colos- 
sal figures is covered with hieroglyphic 
characters; over which is a row of up- 
wards of twenty sitting figures, cut out of 
the rock like the others, but so much de- 
faced, that I could not make out distinctly, 
from below, what they were meant for ; 
they are about six feet in height. Judg- 
ing from the features of the colossal statue 
visible above the sand, I should pronounce 
these works to belong to the finest period 
of Egyptian sculpture ; but, on the other 
hand, the hieroglyphics on the face of the 
rock are of very indifferent execution, and 
Seem to be of the same age as those in the 
temple at Derr. A few paces to the south 
of the four colossal statues is a recess hewn 
out of the rock, with steps leading up to it 
from the river; its walls are covered with 
inscriptions, and representa- 
tions of Isis, and the hawk-headed Osiris.”” 
Pp. 90—92, 


ty, 


In his second jou Mr Burck- 
ardt did not follow the course of the 
Nile, but proceeded with a caravan 
across the great Nubian desert b 
which Bruce had returned. It did 
hot appear to him quite so dreary as 
the deserts of Syria and Suez, tho 
its aspect is much more rugged. 'T 
mountains were of granite, but the 

ighest did not exceed 1000 feet. The 


“aravan suffered considerably from 
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thirst during the five last days. They 
themselves in the district 
erber, composed of several | 
villages, governed by a Mek, who ii 
nearly independent, though paying a 
slight tribute to the King of Sennaar. 
The inhabitants are Arabs, of the tribe 
of Meyrefab, whose persons are much 
more favourably reported than their 
moral qualities. | 


“¢ The women of Berber, even those of 
the highest rank, always go unveiled, and 
young girls are often seen without any 
covering whatever, except a girdle of short 
leathern tassels about their waists. Many, 
both men and women, blacken their eye- 
lids with Kohel or antimony, but the cus- 
tom is not so general asin Egypt. The 
women of the higher classes, and the most 
elegant of the public women, throw over 
their shirts, white cloaks with red linings 
of Egyptian manufacture, made at Me- 
halla el Kebir, in the Delta. Both sexes 
are in the almost daily habit of rubbing 
their skins with fresh butter. They pre- 
tend that it is refreshing, prevents cutane- 
ous complaints, and renders the surface of 
the skin smoother; the men, in reference 
to their frequent quarrels, add, that it ren- 
ders the skin tougher and firmer, and more 
difficult to be cut through with a knife. I 
can say, from my own experience, that I 
have found great relief during the mid-day 
heats, from rubbing my breast, arms, and 
legs with butter, or my feet, if I was fa- 
tigued with walking. The cutaneous erup- 
tion called the prickly heat, which is so 
common in Egypt, is never seen here, and 
I had often occasion to admire the smooth 
and delicate appearance of the skin, even 
in men who were very much exposed to the 
sun. It is by the nature of their skin that 
these Arabs distinguish themselves from the 
Negroes ; though very dark coloured, their 
skin is as fine as that of a white person, 
while that of the Negroes is much thicker 
and coarser. The hands of the latter are 
as hard as a board, while the touch of the 
Arabs, who are not of the labouring class, 
is as soft as that of the northern nations. 
The grease, which is made use 
of only upon extraordinary occasions, is a 
preparation of sheep’s fat mixed with soap, 
musk, pulverized sandal-wood, senbal, and 
mahleb. It has an agreeable odour, and 
the men pretend that it is a powerful sti- 
mulant; but the truth seems to be, that 


they generally use it before they visit their 
mistresses, 

“ The of Berber are a very hand- 
some race. e native colour seems to be 


a dark red-brown, which, if the mother is 
a slave from Abyssinia, becomes a light 
brown in the children, and if,from the 
Negro. countries, extremely dark. The 
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men are somewhat taller than the Egyp- 
tians, and are much stronger and larger 
limbed. Their features are not at all those 
of the Negro, the face being oval, the nose 
often perfectly Grecian, and the cheek bones 
not prominent. The upper lip, however, 
is generally somewhat thicker than is con- 
sidered beautiful among northern nations, 
though it is still far from the Negro lip. 
Their legs and feet are well formed, which 
is seldom the case with the Negroes. They 
have a short beard below the chin, but sel- 
dom any hair upon their cheeks. Their 
mustachios are thin, and they keep them 
cut very short. ‘Their hair is bushy and 
strong, but not woolly; it lies in close 
curls, when short, and when permitted to 
grow, forms itself into broad high tufts. 
* We are Arabs, not Negroes,’ they often 
say ; and, indeed, they can only be classed 
among the latter by persons who judge 
from colour alone. 

“ The Meyrefab, like the other Arab 
tribes of these parts of Africa, are careful 
in maintaining the purity of their race. A 
free born Meyrefab never marries a slave, 
whether Abyssinian or black, but always 
an Arab girl of his own or some neighbour- 
ing tribe, and if he has any children from 
his slave concubines, they are looked upon 
only as fit matches for slaves or their de- 
scendants. This custom they have in com- 
mon with all the eastern Bedouins, while, 
on the contrary, the inhabitants of the 
towns of Arabia and Egypt are in the daily 
habit of taking in wedlock Abyssinian as 
well as Negro slaves. 

** In marrying, the bride’s father re- 
ceives, according to the Mussulman cus- 
tom, a certain sum of money from the 
bridegroom, for his daughter, and this 
sum is higher than is customary in other 
parts inhabited by Arabs. The daughters 
of the Mek are paid as much as three or 
four hundred dollars, which the father 
keeps for them as a dowry. Few men 
have more than one wife, but every one 
who can afford it keeps a slave or mistress 
either in his own or in a separate house. 
Kept mistresses are called companions, and 
are more numerous than in the politest 
capitals of Europe. Few traders pass 
through Berber without taking a mistress, 
if it be only for a fortnight. Drunkenness 
is the constant companion of this debauch- 
ery, and it would seem as if the men in 
these countries had no other objects in life. 
The intoxicating liquor which they drink 
is called Bouza.” pp. 215—218, 

** The effects which the universal prac- 
tice of drunkenness and debauchery has on 
the morals of the people may easily be con- 
ceived. Indeed, every thing discreditable 
to humanity is found in their character, 
but treachery and avidity predominate over 
their other bad qualities. In the pursuit 
of gain they know no bounds, forgetting 
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every divine and human law, and breaking 
the most solemn ties and engagements, 
Cheating, thieving, and the blackest in. 
gratitude, are found in almost every man’s 
character, and IU am perfectly convinced 
that there were few men among them or 
among my fellow travellers from E, 
who would have given a dollar to save a 
man’s life, or who would not have consent. 
ed to a man’s death in order to gain one. 
Especial care must be taken not to be mis- 
led by their polite protestations, and fine 
professions, especi ly when they come to 
Egypt: where they represent their own 
country as a land inhabited by a race of 
superior virtue, and excellence. On the 
contrary, infamous as the eastern nations 
are in general, 1 have never met with so 
Lad a people, excepting perhaps those of 
Suakin. In transactions among themselves 
the Meyrefab regulate every matter in dis- 
pute by the laws of the strongest. No- 
thing is safe when once out of the owner's 
hands, for if he happens to be the weaker 
rty, he is sure of losing his rty. 
The Mek’s authority is slighted the 
wealthier inhabitants; the strength of 
whose connections counterbalanees the in- 
fluence of the chief. Hence it may well 
be supposed that family feuds very fre- 
quently occur, and the more so, as the 
effects of drunkenness are dreadful upon 
these people. During the fortnight I re- 
mained at Berber, I heard of half a dozen 
quarrels occurring in drinking parties, all 
of which finished in knife or sword wounds. 
Nobody goes to a Bouza hut without tak- 
ing his sword with him; and the girls are 
often the first sufferers in the affray. I 
was told of a distant relation of the present 
chief, who was for several years the dread 
of Berber. He killed many people with 
his own hands upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, and his strength was such, that no- 
body dared to meet him in the open field. 
He was at last taken by surprise in the 
house of a public woman, and slain while 
he was drunk. He once stript a whole 
caravan, coming from Daraou, and appro- 
priated the plunder to his women. In 
such a country, it is of course looked upon 
as very imprudent to walk out unarmed, 
aiter sunset; examples often happen of 
persons, more particularly traders, being 
stripped or robbed at night. in the village 
itself, In every country the general topics 
of conversation furnish a tolerable criterion 
of the state of society ; and that which pas- 
sed at our house at Ankheyre gave the 
most hateful idea of the character of these 
people. The house was generally filled 
with young men who took a pride in con- 
fessing the perpetration of every kind of 
infamy. One of their favourite tricks is to 
bully i strangers, by enticing 
them to women who are the meth dae own- 
ed as window, by some Meyrefab, whe 
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vengeance for the dishonour offered 
om family ; the affair is then settled by 

presents, in which all those concern- 
ed have a sharee The envoy whom Ibra- 
him Pasha sent in 1812 to the king of 
Sennaar was made to suffer from a plot of 
this kind. Upon his return from Sennaar 
to Berber, he was introduced one evening 
toa female, at whose quarters he passed 
the night. The Mek of Berber himself 
claimed her the next morning as his dis- 
tant relation. ¢ Thou hast corrupted my 
own bleod,’ said he to the envoy, and the 
frightened Turk paid him upwards of six 
hundred dollars, besides giving up to him 
the best articles of his arms and baggage. 
| had repeated invitations to go in the 
erening to Bouza parties, but constantly 
refused. Indeed a stranger, and especially 
an unprotected one, as I was, must mea- 
sure all his steps with caution, and cannot 
be too prudent.” p. 221, 222. 


(Gur traveller then spent some time 
at Shendy, a place situated higher up 
the Nile, and which carries on a con- 
siderable trade with Egypt, Dongola, 
Kordofan, Sennaar, and . Souakin, 
This is due to the good conduct of 
the Mek, who abstains from any ex- 
action upon the caravan. ‘The people 
(lo not essentially differ in character 
from those of Berber. The most cu- 
rious account is that of the interior 
slave-trade of Africa, which is still 
carried on to a great extent. 


“| calculate the number of slaves sold 
annually in the market of Shendy at about 
five thousand, of whom about two thou- 
sand five hundred are carried off by the 
Souakin merchants, and fifteen hundred by 
those of Egypt ; the remainder go to Don- 
gola, and to the Bedouins who live to the 
east of Shendy, towards the Atbara and 
the Red Sea. I have already made some 
mention of the places from whence these 
Those brought from Kordo- 
an to Darfour are, for the ter part, 
from the idolatrous of Benda, 
Baadja, Fetigo, and Fertit, to the south 
and south-west of Darfour, from twenty 
to forty enh from Kobbe; each of these 
countries speaks a separate uage. The 
Which lies about ee | days distant from 
Kobbe, in a southerly direction : the coun- 
‘Ty is mountainous, and its inhabitants are 
wholly ignorant of agriculture, but they 
have ‘tasted the luxury of Dhourra and 
Dokhen ; and are said, in cases of a dearth 

these grains, to sell even their own chil- 

ar the largest 
slaves imported into Shendy are’ below the 
age of fifteen. All of'them, both thale and 
are divided ‘by the tradérs} with 
Le Vi. ‘ 
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reference to age, into three classes, name- 
ly, Khomasy, comprising those apparently 
below ten or eleven years; Sedasy, those 
above eleven and below fourteen or fifteen ; 
and Balegh, or grown up, those of fifteen 
and upwards. ‘The Sedasy are the most 
esteemed ; when I was at Shendy a male 
of this class was worth fifteen or sixteen 
dollars, provided he bore the marks of the 
small-pox, without which a boy is not 
worth more than two-thirds of that price; 
a female was worth from twenty to twenty- 
five Spanish dollars. The price of the male 
Khomasy was twelve, of the female fifteen 
dollars. The male Balegh seldom sells for 
more than eight or ten dollars; and there 
is but a small proportion of this class, be- 
cause it is thought both in Egypt and Ara- 
bia, that no great dependence can be plac 
ed upon any slave, who has’ not been 
brought up in the owner's family from an 
early age. Hence there is a great reluct- 
ance to the purchasing of grown up slaves 
for domestic purposes, or even for labour- 
ers. The Baleghs are chiefly bought by 
the Bedouins, who employ them as shep- 
herds. The Bisharein have many of 
them in all their encampments. Grown 
up female slaves, although past the age 
of beauty, sometimes sell for as much 
as thirty dollars, if they are known to 
be skilful in working, sewing, cooking, 
&c. lu Syria few slaves are kept, those 


which 1 have seen there are, for —— 
er part, imported the caravans 
Bagdad, and come _Souahel on the 


Mozambik coast.” pp. 324, 325, 

“ The treatment which the slaves ex- 
perience from the traders is rather kind 
than otherwise. The slaves are generally 
taught to call their masters Abouy, my fa- 
ther, and to consider themselves as their 
children. They are seldom flogged, are 


well fed, are not over-worked, and are 


spoken to in a kind manner; all this, how- 
ever, results not from humanity in the 


traders, but from an apprehension, that, , 


under different treatment, the slave would 
abscond ; and they are aware that any at- 
tempt to prevent his flight by close con- 
finement would injure his health; for the 
newly imported slaves delight in the open 


‘air, and reluctantly enter houses, which 


they look n as prisons. But when 
they are once in the desert on the way to 


their final destination, this treatment is en- 


tirely ecm the traders knowing that 
the slaves ave no Jonger any»means of 
escaping, give @ loose to their savage tem- 

At often overheard 
companions, who, although savage enough, 
were certainly not of the worst class of 
slave-merchants, say to each other, when 


a slave had behaved and they were 
fraid of ishing him, Let, him-only 


Berber, the Korbadj will. soon 


tips The Sovakin trad~ 
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ers, with whom I afterwards travelled, 
showed as little humanity, after we had 
ee Taka. The health of the slave, 
wever, is always attended to; he is re- 
gularly fed, and receives his share of wa- 
ter on the road at the same time that his 
master drinks ; and the youngest and most 
delicate of the females are permitted to 
ride upon camels, while all the others per- 
form the journey on foot, whether it be to 
Egypt or Souakin, as they had done from 
Darfour to Shendy. The hardiness of the 
young slaves is very extraordinary ; after 
several successive days march, at the rate 
of ten or twelve hours a day, I have seen 
them, in the evening, after supper, playing 
together as if they had enjoyed a long rest. 
Females with children on their backs fol- 
low the caravan on foot; and if a camel 
breaks down the owner generally loads his 
slaves with the packages. If a boy can 
only obtain in the evening a little butter 
with his Dhourra bread, and some grease 
every two or three days to smear his body 
and hair, he is contented, and never com- 
plains of fatigue. Another cause which 
induces the merchants to treat the slaves 
well, is their anxiety to dissipate that hor- 
ror which the Negroes all entertain of 
Egypt and of the white people. It is a 
common opinion in the black slave coun- 
tries that the Oulad er-Rif,* or children of 
Rif, as the Egyptians are there called, de- 
vour the slaves, who are transferred thi- 
ther for that purpose.+ Of course the trad- 
ers do every hing in their power to destroy 
this belief, but notwithstanding all their 
endeavours, it is never eradicated from 
the minds of the slaves. Another terrible 
apprehension which they have is of a small 
jumping animal, which they are told will 
ive upon their skin, suck their blood, and 
leave them not a moment's rest. By this 
description they mean fleas, which are en- 
tirely unknown in the interior parts of 


* “ Rif is the name given to Egypt, 
throughout those countries ; it means pro- 
perly a low ground abounding in water. 

a A curious proof of this happened 
while 1 was in Upper Egypt; a great man 
who had bought two girls at Siout from 
the Darfour caravan, soon afterwards made 
@ party with some friends to spend an af- 
ternoon in the cool caves in the mountain 
behind Siout, and ordered the two girls to 
attend him. When they entered the caves 
they immediately conceived it to be the 
place destined for their immolation ; and 
when the knives were produced to cut the 
meat that had been brought for dinner, 
one of them ran off, and endeavoured to 
escape, while the other threw herself on 
the ground, imploring the company to 
spare her. It required considerable time 
to convince them that their fears were ill- 
founded.” 
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Soudan, and of which the most curious 
stories are told by the of the coun. 
try, in enumerating the superior advan. 
tages of their own country over those of 
Egypt. Other vermin, however, more to 
be dreaded than fleas, are too common a. 
pore fay of being mutilated 
on ir arri in E operates wer- 
of the 


** Slave boys are always allowed com. 
plete liberty within the yard of the house ; 
but the grown up males, whose characters 
cannot be depended upon, or whose dispo- 
sitions are unknown, are kept in close con. 
finement, well watched, and often chained. 
On the journey they are tied to a long 
pole, one end of which is fastened to a ca- 
mel’s saddle, and the other, which is fork- 
ed, is on each side of the slave's 
neck, and tied behind with a strong cord, 
so as to prevent him from drawing out his 
head ; in addition to this, his right hand 
is also fastened to the pole at a short dis- 
tance from the head, thus leaving only his 
legs and left arm at liberty ; in this man. 
ner he marches the whole day behind the 
camel, at night he is taken from the pole 
and put in irons. While on my route to 
Soukin I saw several slaves carried along 
in this way. Their owners were afraid of 
their escaping, or of becoming themselves 
the objects of their vengeance; and in this 
manner they would continue to be confin- 
ed until sold to a master, who, intending 
to keep them, would endeavour to attach 
them to his person. In general the traders 
seem greatly to dread the effects of sudden 
resentment in their slaves, and if a grown 
up boy is only to be whipped, his master 
first puts him in irons. 

* It is not uncommon to hear of a slave- 
dealer selling his own children born of 
Negro women ; and instances occur daily 
of their disposing of female slaves who are 
pregnant by them; in such cases the fu- 
ture child of course becomes the property 
of the purchaser. Most of the traders 
have old slaves who have been for many 
years in their service; these are placed 
over the young slaves bought in trade, 
and become very useful in travelling ; but 
even these too I have seen their masters 
sell, after they had become members as it 
were of the family, merely because a hi 
ptice was offered for them. It is in vain 
to expect in a slave-trader any trace of 
friendship, gratitude, or compassion. 

** Slave girls are every where thirty per 
cent. dearer than males of the same age- 
They are called in these countries Kha- 
deme, and not Djare, as in Egypt. The 
finest of them are kept by the traders 
themselves, and are called Serrye; their 
masters allow these girls great liberty, 
which they often abuse. It is falsely as- 
serted by the caravan traders in Egypt 
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that it is a custom among them to respect 
the chastity of the handsome female slaves : 
on the contrary, the traders do not observe 
the slightest decorum ‘in their intercourse 
with the slave girls.” pp. 332-336. 

“ Slavery, in the East, has little dread- 
fulin it but the name; male slaves are 
every where treated much like the children 
of the family, and always better than the 
free servants. It is thought a mean action 
to sell a slave after he has been long resi- 
dent ina family. Ifa slave behaves ill, 
he is generally sent into the country to 
work as a labourer in the fields of his mas- 
ter. Female slaves who are servants in 
families are not so well off as males, be- 
cause they generally suffer much from the 
jealousy of their mistresses, It is only by 
the Turkish soldiers that slaves are ill- 
treated.” pp. 341, 342. 


Mr Burckhardt, now crossing the 
Atbara, proceeded through the dis- 
trict of Taha, and the country of the 
Bisharien Arabs to Souakin, the port 
on the Red Sea, by which Sennaar 
and Soudan carry on their direct com- 
inunication with Jidda and Mecca. 
‘This is ground rarely trod by modern 
travellers ; and the particulars related 
by Mr Burckhardt cannot, therefore, 
but be interesting. 

He did not, however, obtain much 
information respecting the interior 
of Africa, as he found it impos- 
sible to make inquiries without ex- 
citing the suspicion of the slave- 
dealers. He heard of a great country 
to the east of Darfour, called Dar Sa- 
ley ; it is said to be fertile, populous, 
and productive in grain. Being three 
e trom Fittre and the capital cal- 
led Kanka, it is probably the same 
called by Brown Dar Cooka. A large 
country was also described to him 
under the name of Katakou, which, 
thou h now subject to Bornon, on 
which it borders, had formerly exten- 
sive Sway over it and the neighbour- 
ing countries. It may probably be 
the Kuker of Edrisi. 

The travels of Mr Burckhardt in 
Asia must be, at least, as interesting 
as his African journeys; and we are 
happy to find it announced, that the 
Association will, in due time, give 
them all to the publie. 


ON THE REATH OF GEORGE THE 
THIRD. 


In all ranks and conditions of life, 
the death of an individual connected 
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with us in friendship, or linked by 
the ties of blood, is an event which 
calls for a temporary pause in the a- 
vocations of life. We go back, in 
imagination, to the years we have 
spent together ;—the objects in which 
we were in common interested,—the 
sentiments which we felt in unison ; 
the endearing recollections of past ex- 
istence, recur, unbidden, to the mind, 
and throw over the memory of those 
we have loved the charm of distant 
and affectionate regret. The triflin 
differences which may have exist 
between us,—the angry feelings by 
which we may both occasionally have 
been actuated,—the distance which 
may sometimes have divided our opi- 
nions, are forgotten when Death has 
drawn its veil over the dissensions of 
the world. We remember them on- 
ly in their moments of our common 
happiness, and, passing over the ycars 
of sorrow or age which have since in- 
tervened, revert at once to the time 
when our friendship began in the sun- 
shine of youth or beauty, and feel, 
with the intensity of present enjoy- 
ment, the ardent feelings which then 
arose in the spring of life, and for the 
loss of which the acquisition of ma- 
turer years have afforded no adequate 
compensation. 

In such moments the mind re- 

with satisfaction on the sym- 

pathy of others. We find a con- 
solation in reflecting that we are 
not single in our mourning,—that 
there are others who, at the same mo-. 
ment, are pierced with the same feel- 
ings of anguish, or animated by the 
same undecaying affection, which we 
ourselves experience, and that the 
memory we cherish is embalmed in 
many hearts, where it will find a se- 
cret but undecaying monument. In 
the indulgence of such feelings we are 
subjected to a purifying and enno- 
bling discipline ; from the weight of 
our own misfortunes we cling to our 
brethren for support, and the little 
circle of domestic life is drawn closer 
together from the loss of one which 
had shared in its brightness. 

if misfortunes of a domestic kind 
add to the intensity of the feelings of 
domestic affection, if the mind is 
withdrawn from the selfishness of in- 
dividual objects by the recollections 
and the emotions which spring from 
private sorrow,—it is the effeet of pub- 
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lic misfortunes to awaken sympathies 

not less valuable in social life. We 

feel then that we are bound by the re- 

lations of a: common country,—that 

there are calamities in which a whole 

nation is participant,—and that the 

grief which overspreads our own fa- 

mily is felt, at the same instant, un- 

der every roof in the land. There is 
something magnificent and animating 
in this consideration. If it is a con- 
soling and cheering thought that in- 
dividual distress is shared by a circle 
of symnpathizing friends, how animat- 
ing is the recollection, that public 
misfortunes have touched the heart of 
a whole people, and that millions 
whom we never can know, and to 
whom we shall be for ever unknown, 
are warmed by the same emotions 
which have sprung from the sorrow 
of our own minds. 

It is the tendency of such feelings 
to wean us from the selfishness of' pri- 
vate life,—to rouse, for a time at least, 
the more generous and social feelings 
of our nature,—and to awaken, under 
the pressure of public sorrow, those 
benevolent and disinterested affections 
which the pursuit of private objects is 
so apt to obliterate. ‘l’o share in such 
teelings is itself happiness. To feel 
in common with our tellow-creatures 
is the most animating as well as the 
most delightful employment which 
the heart can know. ‘The cheering of 
an army, the applause of a theatre, 
even the huzzaing of a meb, awaken 
in every country the profoundest emo- 
tione of the human heart ; and, as the 
tendency of ordinary life is to concen- 
trate our affections too much on the 
cares of our own being, it is ordained 
by Nature that the deepest and most 
— emotions we can ever expe+ 
rience should be those in which our 
own anxieties are forgotten in the in- 
tensity of the feelings which we share 
with others. Compared with such 
feelings, the enjoyments of our indi- 
vidual existence, how powerfully so- 
ever they may act upon us in our or- 
dinary moments, sink into insignifi- 
cance ; and, in looking back upon our 
past life, we forget the years in which we 
acted for our private gratification, and 
dwell only on those brighter moments 
when the enthusiasm of social affec- 
tions extinguished for a time the cares 
of our own being. 

Nor is che recurrence of such occa- 
sions of public anxiety or distress less 
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essential towards the preservation of 
the patriotic feelings on which the 
fortunes of the state depend. In the 
republics of antiquity these feelings 
were kept in continual agitation by 
the intense interest which was excited 
by the personal service of the citizens 
in the armies of the state, and the 
dreadful fate which awaited those who 
were made captives in war. When 
the Syracusan sailed from 
Attica, we are told by the contempo- 
rary historian that the whole popula- 
tion of Athens attended the embarka- 
tion, and when the gallies left Peiraeus 
there was not a dry eye in all the mul- 
titude that was assembled. When 
the news of the destruction of the 
same armament reached the republic, 
the — were assembled at the pub- 
lic theatre. For a few minutes they 
covered their faces with their robes, 
and wept aloud at the irreparable loss 
which every family had sustained ; 
but, soon remembering what they 
owed to their country, they resumed 
their former composure, and conti- 
nued in their places during the re- 
mainder of the spectacle, disdaining to 
show before the allies of the state the 
loss which its fortunes had sustained. 
When the Carthagenian army, under 
Asdrubal, was attacked by the Ro- 
man, under the consul Nero, the fate 
of Rome depended on the conflict, and 
for three days and nights, says Livy, 
the senate never departed from the 
capitol nor the people from the forum. 
It was from these intense feelings of 
public interest that the fortunes of 
these celebrated republics arose. They 
alone enabled the Athenians, imme- 
diately after, notwithstanding the loss 
of thirty thousand of their citizens, 
to make head against the combined 
forces of Lacedemon and Persia at 
the battle of Arginuse, and nothin 

but this enthusiastic patriotism coul 

have led the Roman armies to vic- 
tory under the walls of Carthage. 
The comparative security of the Eu- 
ropean monarchies,—the milder form 
which war has at length assumed, 
—and the vast extent of the popu- 
lation which is here combined to- 
gether into a single kingdom, have 
diminished the interest which is now 
felt in political events; but these 
very circumstances render it more ¢s- 
sential that some other cause should 
operate to stimulate and rouse our p2- 
triotic feeling. 
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There is nothing which contributes 
more to keep alive these valuable feel- 
ings than the sympathy which a loyal 

ple feel in the domestic misfor- 
tunes of the family on the throne. 
During the years of peace, the rela- 
tion in which we stand to our coun- 
try, and our sovereign, insensibly, for 
the time at least, changes its cha- 
racter. The ardent feelings of patrio- 
tism and affection with which, during 
the dangers of war, they are regarded, 
are almost obliterated by the indivi- 
dual cares and selfish considerations 
which engross the attention during 
the slumber of peaceful life. Per- 
haps, therefore, it is no inconsidera- 
ble advantage of a monarchical form 
of government, that it gives a centre 
and object of common interest to a 
great population, and fills many mil- 
lions of people with those feelings of 
loyalty during seasons of tranquillity, 
which, under a republican form of 
government, can be awakened only 
amidst the tumults of war, or within 
the narrow limits and by the local 
associations of a single city. 

Of the truth of this remark the ex- 
perience of our own times affords am- 
ple evidence. ‘The bold language and 
intemperate expressions of our pub- 
lic newspapers, as well as of our indi- 
vidual conversation, had wholly de- 
ceived foreigners as to the extent of 
the loyalty of the English character ; 
and it was even suspected by many 
amongst ourselves, that the freedom 
uf our constitution, while it had been 
attended with many inestimable bene- 
fits, had to a great degree extinguish- 
ed the attachment to the throne which 
formerly distinguished our people. 
To all such opinions the burst of pub- 
lic feeling which followed the death 
of the Princess CHARLOTTE gave a 
decisive refutation. For fifty years 
ho serious calamity had befallen the 
Royal Family, and during that time 
the progress of knowledge and infor- 
mation had been ter than in the 
whole former periods of our history. 
The effect of sheen changes on the po- 
litical character of our people was still 
unknown. It was, therefore, in truth, 
4 inemorable event in the history of 
our species, to see the greatest, the 
freest, and the most enlightened peo- 
ple that had ever existed, penetrated 
with a grief infinitely greater than had 
before been felt by any other nation, in 
the most loyal or chivalrous periods of 
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their history. While the French 
ple were yet stained by the blood of 
their sovereign; while the army of 


the Spanish monarchy was shaking 


under the monarch whom it had pla- 
ced upon the throne; while the mi- 
litary despotism of Prussia was un- 
able to extinguish the seeds of revo- 
lution which existed in her army ; 
the free people of England prostrated 
themselves in willing homage before 
the throne, and forgetting the animo- 
sities and jealousies of prosperous 
years, remembered only the youthful 
bride and the childless father. Such 
a spectacle opened a new and incalcu~ 
lably important view of human affairs; 
it showed that the principles of loyal- 
ty are indelibly and universally im- 
planted in the human heart ; and that 
the extension of political knowledge 
and civil freedom serves only to en- 
large the base on which public pro- 
sperity rests, and tighten the bonds by 
which the public tranquillity is pre- 
serve. Nor is it the least honoura- 


_ ble trait in the English character, that 


the same people who have more ob- 
stinately than any other resisted their 
sovereigns in the zenith of their power, 
rallied with unanimous sympathy 
round the throne in the moment of 
its sorrow ; that the bier of their lost 
Princess was followed with a sincerer 
homage than ever attended the cha-« 
riot wheels of a youthful conqueror ; 
and that the nation which disdained 
to flatter its monarch when he sway- 
ed the sceptre of a mighty realm, yet 
joined in the train of a mourn- 
ers which followed to the grave the 
last remnant of his line. 

The death of Gronee III. has a- 
wakened sympathies of a less acute 
but not less affectionate kind. Full 
of years and of glory, he has not de- 
scended to an early or an unexpected 
grave ; loved and revered by a whole 
people, his memory is blended with 
the recollection of active beneficence 
and experienced obligation. Lost, 
indeed, as during the last years of his 
reign he has been to the country, 
which, during a long life, he has so 
eminently blessed, he has: yet done 
enough during the fifty years that he 
reigned to make his memory hallowed 
in every future age. It was his for- 
tune to be called to the throne in this 
country at the conclusion of a glorious 
war, and to hold the sceptre during 
many subsequent changes, and in 
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years of almost upcxampled dis- 
tess. Posterity will not fail to ob- 
serve, thst during all these eventful 
changes, he preserved the same mnag- 
nanimeoes resolution; and that the 
youthful monarch whose moderation 
gave peace to Europe at the conclu- 
son of the triumphant war of 1756, 
presented in the close of his political 
life im 1810, an undsunted front to 
the hostility of combined Europe. 

With the origin or conduct of that 
war he had little connection ; it was 
dictated to him by the voice of the 
country, and, however consonant it 
ID2¥ have been to his own wishes, in 
his political character, he had no al- 
ternative but to obey the eames it 
was his duty to sit at the helm, when 
the vessel was in the tempest ; and but 
for the magnauimity with which he 
weathered its fury, who can answer 
for the consequences which might 
have ensued? Had s monarch ofiess 
political firmmess been at the head of 
the state during that eventful period ; 
had his choice fallen on less upright 
ministers, or less able commanders, 
who can ssy that the fate of Europe 
might pot have been changed? How 
often, during the progress of that 
dreadful contest, was England left a- 
lone to ‘struggle with the world in 
arms ; and if she had sunk in the 
conflict, what hope remained that the 
glimmering light could be preserved 
which she alone kept alive in the ho- 
rizon? And while every other capi- 
tal in Europe has been protaned by the 
arms of hostile troops, what honour 
is due to the sovereign who alone pre- 
served the virgin purity of his throne, 
and enabled the women of England 
to say with the Spsrtan matrons, that 
they never beheld the smoke of an 
enemy's camp? 

But it was chiefly in the domestic 
government of England that the vir- 
tues and the inestimable benefits of 
his reign were conspicuous. Edward 
may have gained inomortal renown on 
the field of Cressy: Henry may have 
vanquished a nation on the plains of 
Azincour ; but the triumphs of these 
monarchs ‘ceased with themselves, and 
the succeeding generations beheld all 
the conquests ‘which their valour had 
achieved, perish under the rule of an 
unworthy successor, or decay from 
the exhaustion which they themselves 
had oceasioned. It was the 


of George the Third to have sub- 


dued the desire of military fame 
natural to moble minds; to 2im nx 
at conquering himeelf, bat of afford. 
ing the means of conquest to others ; 
to have sought mot to give a transien: 
brillancy to his reign, but to secure 


men, on which the future fortunes of 


the state must depend. The sdmi- 
ration of the vulgar is rivetted on 


he resources fran which 
the prosperity of their people must 

bg; but a nobler praise ts due to 
» a who are content with sowing 
the seeds of future and undecayine 
happiness ; and who leave others 
to acquire ‘that glory which is really 
due to the beneficial consequences ef 
their own exertions. 

While the other sovereigns of Enr- 
isnd have successively devoted their 
attention almost exclusively to the en- 
couregement of manufactures and 
commerce, he first set the example of 
espousing the cause of agricultural 
industry ; and foresceing the calami- 
tous consequences of the unfortunate 
bias which the policy of the govern- 
ment had taken, collected the rays of 
royal favour on the simple labours of 
the husbandman. From his earliest 


ee encouraged this useful art 
y his favour, and promoted it by his 


example ; and it was during his reign 
that England made such unexampled 
rogress in this hitherto neglected 
ranch of ind , as to overcome the 
disad vantages of imate and situation, 
and give “‘ toa barren land a our 
unknown to the regions of the sun.” 
Nor were the ordinary habits of this 
monarch less favourable to the pro- 
sperity, and less important in main- 
taining the character of his country. 
Even in his amusements,” says 
Burke, “ he was a patriot ;” and the 
in which he ind was that 
whi ee effect on the 
mnanners, important con 
on the loyalty of the people. While 
the other sovereigns of Europe were 
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act. The laws which 
his reign have beem passed, the insti. 
tutions which have been formed, the 
tH habits which have been acquired, ar 
those which are fitted to give perms. 
nent stability to the glory of England. 
! aoe and to provide im every age for that 
continual succession of great and 
clorious exploits, and acquire a tran- 
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tal the peas of forge 
of courtly hte 


mple Was drawing the nebulity from 
thar estates, and severing the most 
ink bands the higher 


tv of a country life. When we 
a en the important influence 
the residence of our landed 
snetoars on their country estates 
as always had both im forming the 


national character, in preserving the 
onal 1 morals, and in securing 
national loyalty, it is difficult to esti- 


mate athe blessings which this exam- 
ple, so early set and so steadily ad- 
bered to from the throne, has con- 
ferred. 
ae were the habits of his private 
life less in unison with the character 
which ane distinguish an English 
xing. Born to sway the sceptre of 
the most moral and religious nation 
which the world has ever seen, he 
as well fulfilled his destiny, and 
shown, even from his earliest years, 
that the highest rank may be con- 
ected with the purest morals, and 
the utmost elegance of courtly man- 
ners with the most uniform preva- 
nee of religious feeling. Vice could 
énd no apology among the higher 
classes, when the sovereign on the 
throne exhibited the model of an up- 
life. Irreligion could seduce 
tew of the votaries of fashion, when 
the fountain from which it sprung 
rave no countenance to its doctrines. 
that hereditary and instinctive at- 
tachment of the English people to the 
‘ntesrity of private life, which, from 
the carliest times, has characterized 
them, was confirmed by the example 
which wes so long set by their sove- 
reign ; and his domestic conduct, in- 
Stead of being, as was the case in most 
ot the other courts of Europe, a sub- 
ject which his people were constrain- 
ed to forget, if they would preserve 
any Tespect for his sway, constituted 
the strongest bond by w ‘ich their at- 
tachment to his government was 
maintained. How important was the 


ute of such a king during the event- 


fal peried when he bow fie~ 
tumaie that the English people were 
thes linked by the strongest of all 

ties, in their attachment te the throne, 
which the fabric of society is held to- 
gether, were In danger of being dis- 
solved ; and what might have 


of the English in place 
of being the bond by which they were 
held firm in their allegiance, had been 
changed into that indignant feeling 
by which it is destroyed. 

During the sixty years that he 
reigned, ‘this island has made gTeater 
progress in riches, power, and useful 
information, than in all the centuries 
which preceded it. If we compare 
the condition of the 
means of information, or their collec 
tive power, at the beginning of this 
era, with that which they now 
sess, it will be found, that the 
is greater than could well have been 
conceived. “ Born and educated,” 
said the vouthful monarch at his first 
accession to the throne, “ in this is- 
land, I glory in the name of Britan ;” 
and his ‘subsequent life was a conti- 
nual prosecution of the duties which 
that feeling prescribed. He attempt. 
ed no innovation oa existing things ; 
he sought no changes on the govern- 
ment which he found; but remem- 
bering that his family had been called 
by the voice of a free people to the 
throne, his life was spent in develop- 
ing their institutions ; in bringing to 
maturity those seeds which had been 
sown by the pious care of our ances- 
tors. More laws have been passed in 
his reign for the security, the welfare, 
and the perity of the , than 
under all the monarchs w preceded 
him ; and though most of these mea- 
sures originated as they ought with 
the representatives of the people, yet 
some part of their beneficial tendeucy 
is to be imputed to the monarch who 
never thwarted their tendency, and 
ever showed himself, in so far as a so- 


vereign could do, a supporte Aah ol 


principles. It was d 
still more, that the arg his om 
press and the universal education of 


ed we were established ; those 
i institutions which have 
given to political blessings the stabili. 
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ty and universal dissemination which 

e art of printing did to philosophi- 
cal knowledge ; which have rendered 
their destruction as impossible as the 
utter extermination of the species ; 
which have thrown chains of adamant 
alike over the tyranny of the throne, 
and the madness of the people ; which 
have secured on an immoveable basis 
the stability of existing institutions, 
and provided, at the same time, for 
their perpetual renovation. The ac- 
tivity and energy of the people, no 
doubt, was mainly instrumental in 
securing these blessings ; but the in- 
fluence of the sovereign is not to be 
overlooked when we recur to the 
causes to which they are owing. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that he was the 
first monarch who actively supported 
the cause of universal education, and 
that it was he who used the memora- 
ble expression, “ that he hoped to 
live to see the time when every poor 
man in his dominions could read his 
Bible.” 

On one point the opinions of Geo. 
III. were op to that of a large 
proportion of his subjects, and on that 
topic he manifested an immoveable 
firmness. Materially as the severity 
of the Catholic code had been softened 
during his reign, and valuable as were 
the franchises which he had conferred 
upon that numerous body of men, he 
never could be induced to remove such 
disabilities as would liave rendered 
them capable of holding a place in the 
Legislature, or in the higher offices of 
Government. In common with the 
great majority of all persons who have 
reflected on this subject, we have long 
thought this determination the result 
of prejudiced feeling on the part of 
our sovereign ; but yet we feel that it 
was a prejudice worthy of a king, and 
of a king of England too. It is never 
to be fergotten, that the Catholic re- 
ligion is the religion of courts and of 
courtly power,—that it has long re- 
tarded the growth of freedom in the 
finest countries of Europe, and that 
the principal cause of the unworthy 
subjugation in which their people are 
still held, is to be found in silken 
chains in which it fetters the human 
mind. It is to be remembered, too, 
that it is the religion which favours 


_ the great and the opulent; which la- 


vishes upon the higher classes that 
exemption from moral obligations 


which the lower are unable to pur- 


[Feb. 


chase ; and that, from the date of its 
extirpation in this country, we reckon 
the years in which freedom has sprung 
among our people, and moral obedi- 
ence been enforced among our sove- 
reigns. It was a dignified and a noble 
feeling, therefore, which led the so. 
vereign of these realms to spurn a 
faith which held forth such seducing, 
though delusive advantages; to ex. 
clude from his Legislature men whose 
doctrines might lead them to depart 
from the principles of the Protestant 
Revolution, or shake the pillars of 
Protestant freedom; and to banish 
from his councils those whose religion 
might prompt them to sanction the 
vices of a courtly life, or inculcate the 
desire of courtly usurpation. And 
while the sovereigns of so many other 
countries cling to the Catholic faith from 
the absolution which it offers to the 
profligacy of their lives, or the dark- 
ness in which it involves the lower 
classes of their people, it was a proud 
thing for the king of England to stand 
alone in resisting it; to adhere, with 
inflexible determination, to that faith 
which prescribes the same rule of obe- 
dience to the palace as to the cottage ; 
and to guard with unceasing vigilance 
against the seductions of a religion 
which royal ambition is generally so 
glad to embrace, and which promised 
to unlock the cheins which public 
freedom had imposed upon his power. 

The history of England will record 
the lives of greater kings; of none 
more virtuous, more upright, or more 
beneficent. And while the annals of 
their achievements will, it is hop- 
ed, inspire to the leaders of our 
ple sentiments worthy of the high 
destiny to which they are called, and 
of the glories of the nation they are 
permitted to guide, the life of George 
the ‘Third will serve for ever as a mo- 
del of the peculiar virtues which be- 
fit the British throne. And if our 
princes shall, in future, duly feel the 
torce of the example, they will not 
seek to emulate the deceitful glories 
of the conqueror, which, like the 
streamers of the north, gleam in fit- 
ful splendour through the wintry wef 
but shed no warmth through the cold 
expanse, and waken no being into life 
or joy ; but rather to follow the bles- 
sed course of the sun, which pours its 
unchanging rays over the wilderness 
of nature, and sheds light and happ!- 
ness over a grateful world. 
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Lithography in Scotland.—A Subscrip- 
tion bas been opened for the purpose of 
promoting the Art of taking Impressions 
from Drawings made upon Stone, an art 
that has already made: great progress in 
Germany and France, and which has late- 
ly excited a considerable degree of attention 
in England. | 

This valuable discovery promises to be 
of very great utility in the Fine Arts, and 
from the rapidity of and its 
consequent cheapness, it affords the means 
of diffusing knowledge in Science and the 
Mechanical Arts, to an extent that has hi- 
therto been impossible, from the vee 
of Co late Engraving. It is there. 
fore tahly to be desired, that its advanta- 
ges should no longer be withheld in this part 
ofthe kingdom ; amd that every facility 
should be afforded to the artists in Scot- 
land, to enable them to practise the art 
in its most improved state, and to compete 
with other countries, in carrying it to a 
higher degree of perfection than it has yet 
attained. ‘True as it undoubtedly is, that 
a discovery, if really valuable, may safely 
be left to the activity of self-interest, in so 
far as regards its practical application ; it 
is no less true, that the united exertions of 
a Society often overcome difficulties which 
individuals are unable to surmount, and 
spread a knowledge of the discovery more 
rapidly, and more extensively, than is o- 
therwise very practicable. 

That such exertions are called for, is evi- 
dent from the present state of the art in 
Kdinburgh. Several ingenious artists 
have been for some time engaged in expe- 
riments upon the process, but what they 
liave hitherto produced is inferior, in ma- 
hy respects, to what has been accomplished 
elsewhere. This can arise from no other 
cause, than the difficulty of obtaining accu- 
rate information with regard to the more 
delicate manipulations in the different. sta- 
ges. But these difficulties may be speedily 
removed, if those who féel an interest in 
the advancement of the Arts in Scotland 
will lend their aid for the pu 

The charge of carrying the objects of 
the Subscription into effecthas been entrust- 
ed toa Committee, whorwill, from time 
to ime, draw up Reports of their proceed- 
‘ngs, and of the progress. of the. art, toge- 
ther with an account of the funds that have 
been placed at their disposal ; which reports 
Will be sent to each of the Subscribers. 
Messrs Clementi and Co. of London 
“ave invented a most pleasing and useful 
instrument, called ** the Self-acting Harp.” 


works by batrels, like a barrel-organ, 
VOL. 


but the action takes place on strings, in the 
manner of a piano-forte, whose tune it 
assimilates. It is provided with flutes and 
a triangle, forming a complete band for 
dances and other purposes. Instead of re- 
quiring to be turned by a handle, the ac- 
tion is mechanically produced, and it only 
requires to be mat. 4 up occasionally. As 
a decisive improvement on the common 
barrel-organ, it deserves to be generally 
known and patronized. 

Mr Fox of Falmouth has found, that 
a very extraordinary degree of heat is de- 
veloped by fusing together platinum and 
tin in the following manner. If a small 
piece of tin-foil is wra in a piece of 
platinum-foil of the size, ex- 
posed upon charcoal to the action of the 
blowpipe, the union of the two metals is 
indicated by a rapid whirling, and by an 
extreme brilliancy in the light which is 
emitted. If the globule thus melted is al- 
lowed to drop into a basin of water, it re- 
mains for some time red-hot at the bottom ; 
and, such is the intensity of the heat, that 
it melts and carries off the glaze of the 
a the part on which it happens 
to fall. 

France.—By a private letter from Paris, 
we learn, that a very interesting historical 
and biographical work is ready for the 
ress, on life and heroic achievements 
of the celebrated and lamented Marshal 
Ney, Duc d’Elchingen, Prince of the 
Moskwa, and once the favourite of Fortune 
and Victory. The work is preparing from 
a vast body of materials, by his brother-in- 
law, M. Gamot, and will be illustrated by 
most curious original letters and state pa- 
pers) This work, and the Memoirs of 
Napoleon, will leave no want of materials 
for authentic history. 

The researches for the discovery of rock- 
salt, which commenced in July last, at 
Moyenire, in the department of La Meur- 
the, is carried on to advantage. After ex- 
ploring to the depth of 200 feet, and reach- 
ing the first layer, which is eleven feet in 
thickness, the workmen had ‘to es a 
hed of gypsum and argil of 546 feet, when 
they came to a second stratum of salt eight 
feet in thickness. It is intended to remove 
the researches. to two other neighbouring 
points, to ascertain the breadth and magni- 
tude of the whole bed. The two points 
form a triangle nearly equilateral, each 
side of which may be about 600 or 700 
toises in length. One of thesepoints is in the 
city of Vic, and the other to the south of 
it. On this latter point, they have already 
pierced to the depth of twenty-five fect of 
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vegetable earth : the orifice of each bore is 
34 inches, which constantly fills up with 
fresh water.—The salt of the first bed is 
extremely white, and transparent as rock 
crystal; it is likewise very pure, and free 
from every noxious or terrene substance. 
The second appears to be intermixed with 
gypscous or argillaceous substances, but in 
a very small proportion. ‘This salt is brown, 
not unlike a clouded flint; both the kinds 
are very compact, well crystallized, the 
fractures cubical, and the saline taste su- 
perior to that of any salt obtained by 
evaporation. It contains but very little 
of muriate of magnesia or of sulphate of 
calx. 

M. Lamouroux, Professor of Natural 
History in the Royal Academy of Caen, is 
about publishing a work, (with 40 plates,) 
containing some account of the marine 
polypi that so abound in the calcareous 
formations of Lower Normandy. One 
stratum in the vicinity of Caen is almost 
entirely composed of them. They are in 
perfect conservation ; and, from the sin- 
gular characters which they exhibit, M. 
Lamouroux gives figures of the natural 
size, with some essential parts magnified 
by the aid of optical glasses. The work 
will be of use to geologists, by making 
them acquainted with antediluvian ani- 
mals of a description not visible or known 
at present. Some constitute new genera, 
and others belong to known genera: a- 
mong these latter are s and other 
animals of a similar kind. The work will 
include a figure and description of the fos- 
sile crocodile that has been discovered near 
Caen. 

M. Rouache, a merchant of Havre, and 
member of the Council-General of Com- 
merce, has constructed a sugar-mill on a 
novel and original principle, the cylinders 
of which are in a triangular form, and 
placed horizontally. It is intended for a 
steam-engine on one of the plantations in 
the island of Martinique. 

The public have been already apprised 
of the publication, in the Armenian lan. 
guage, of the Chronicle of Eusebius ; 
to which may be added, that Doctor 
Zohrab, who brought the manuscripts to 
Constantinople, has been an assistant to 
M. Majo, in the Latin translation, and in 
the publication, by augmenting it with a 
copious preface, with notes, and with the 
Chronicle of Dr Samuel, an Armenian 
writer who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Germany.—M. Peutsche has just pub- 
lished, at Weimar, an historical pamphlet 
relative to the Potatoe, including the par- 
ticulars of its introduction into Europe, a 
description of the plant, with all its varie- 
ties, accurate rules for selecting its proper 
soil and manure, the different modes of 
‘eultivating each species, the diseases to 
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which it is liable, and its varying products, 
It contains also directions for turning it to 
the best account as an article of domestic 
economy, for the use of men or animals, 
In the work are a number of coloured 
plates, representing the plant in all its parts 
and varieties, with the instruments for 
ve mincing, &c. M. Peutsche has 
rived much of his information from the 
Society of Agriculture of Paris, which distri- 
butes, annually, samples of the different 
varieties, and labours to propagate them 
throughout the provinces of France. 

M. Rosenmuller, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Leipsic, 
published formerly an elementary work 
for facilitating the study of the Arabic. It 
has been held in high estimation, and is 
now succeeded by a very complete Gram- 
mar, which unfolds the rules of syntax, 
with a perspicuity and precision that fully 
correspond with the wishes of the student. 

The Journal General of Music, which 
appears in weekly numbers at Leipsic, 
severely criticises the Royal Academy of 
Music, or the Grand Opera, as the Pari- 
sians in general style it. It denounces the 

mpous title which the French give it of 

ing the first theatre in Europe. The 
singing is considered as a sort of scream, 
wherein too much effort is expended, to 
render the words distinct. To the orches- 
tra it attributes great mechanical precision, 
but its strains are inanimate, and without 
power to charm the ear. All the actors 


are condemned for making too much noise 


for a delicate ear; and it impugns Madame 
Catalani singing concertos for the violin, 
and allows her unqualified applause in 
German airs only. We learn, from this 
Journal, that a Conservatory of Music has 
been founded in Volhynia, for the purposes 
of instruction in singing, in composition, 
and of playing on different instruments, by 
a society of 500 gentlemen. 

The latest census in the kingdom of 
Bavaria enumerates 2512 Catholic parishes, 
1036 Protestant do. and 789,119 families ; 
which indicates a population of four mil- 
lions of inhabitants and upwards. 

Gieseke the mineralogist, after a residence 
of eight years, draws a sombrous picture 
of the colony of East Greenland, which he 
visited and explored to the 62d degree of 
latitude. He 1s confident, from the infor- 
mation given him by the natives, that at 
present that rigorous coast is not inhabited, 
or even habitable, beyond the 64th degree 
at farthest ; and that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to penetrate further. 

United States.—Mr Joseph Delaplaine, 
of Philadelphia, proprietor of a National 
Gallery of Portraits, announces his inten- 
tion of removing his establishment to the 
city of Washington. This Institution con- 


sists of an extensive Gallery of Portraits, 
several paintings of different subjects, and 
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large collection of engravings, embra- 
"ing the Shakspeare Gallery complete, of 
two hundred illustrative and_ historical 
subjects; and Mr D. is flattering the 
vanity of British authors, by asking for 
copies of their portraits, to hang in his 
transatlantic Temple of Fame. 

The French Catholic mission in the state 
of Kentucky prospers to a degree almost 
incredible. The bishop who assumed the 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


direction of it in 1810, in the short space 
of four years procured the erection of 
twenty-seven churches, and founded forty- 
three distinct congregations. He is now 
raising a cathedral ; and the Protestants 
readily second his wishes. The mission- 
aries are spreading over a territory of 
five hundred leagues adjacent to the Mis- 
souri. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Tue History of Ireland, by Roger O’Con- 
nor, is announced under the ttle of the 
Chronicles of Ulla’d, commencing from the 
earliest point of time which is recorded by 
the invention of letters, with a traditionary 
portion, which was the work of Eolus Prince 
of the Gael of Sciot of Ib-er, who ruled in 
Gael-ag 1400 years before Christ. 

A manuscript of reputed authenticity 
has reached this country, and will be pub- 
lished, in English and in the original 
French, in the course of the ensuing month, 
entitled ** Documents Historiques et Reflec- 
tions sur le Gouvernement de la Hollande, 
par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi de Hollande.” 

The Fudge Family in Italy is announ- 
ced; by the author of the Fudge Family 
in Paris, | 

A very curious and useful work, giving 
an account of between 2000 and 3000 Public 
Men of all countries, living in 1820, is print- 
ing with all expedition, and will appear as 
a match-book to Debrett’s Peerage, early in 
March. 

Memoirs of the late R. L. Edgeworth, 
Esq. partly written by himself, and conti- 
nued by his daughter, Miss Edgeworth, 
are announced, in two volumes octavo. 

Tales of the Heart are printing, from 
the ingenious pen of Mrs Opie, in 
volumes. 

Memoirs of Dr Walton, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, and editor of the London Biblia Poly- 
glotta, with important notices of his coad- 
Jutors in that illustrious work, are in prepa- 
ration ; by the Rev. H. J. Todd. 

_Thenext Number of the Journal of New 
will consist of Travels 

wer Canada, in 1817, by J. Sansome, 

e of Paraguay is announced, b 

Robert Southey, Esq. 
An Historical and Statistical Account of 
he Principalities of Wallachia and Molda- 
Via, including various political observations 
wane to them, is preparing, by William 
ilkinson, Esq. late consul to the aboye- 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Louis de Camoens ; by John Adamson, Esq. 
will soon appear, in two volumes, with nine 
engravings. 

The Poetical Works of Mr James Mont- 
gomery are printing uniformly, in three 
volumes, foolscap octavo. 

The Unknown Director is preparing 
for the press, by Sarah Renou. 

On the first of March will be commenced 
the publication of a series of subjects de- 
scriptive of the character of the noble river 
Meuse. The first part will be completed in 
Eight Numbers, containing each six plates, 
the size and manner of the Liber Veritatis ; 
engraved by S. W. Reynolds, from draw- 
ings made onthe spot by G, Arnald, 
A.R.A. 

Dr Baron will | publish, Illustra. 
tions of some parts of his a ee 
ing the Origin of Tubercles and Tumours. 
The work will be printed in quarto, and. 
contain engravings, several of which will be 
accurately coloured, showing, in a particu- 
lar manner, the progress of tubercles in the 
lungs, the liver, and the serous mem- 
branes. 

Dr Prout intends to publish shortly an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Medical Treat- 
ment of those Diseases connected with a 
deranged Action of the Urinary Organs, 
especially Gravel and Calculus. 

The next volume of the Library of New 
Novels, called the Circulating Library, 
will appear on the 15th of March. 

Mr Cottle is about to publish an Expos- 
tulatory Epistle to Lord Byron. 

Memoirs of M. Obelin, Lutheran pastor 
of Walshback, are preparing, by the Rev. 
Mark Wilks. 

In March will be ed, an Address 
to Parents and Guardians, containing a Re- 
view of the merits of Schools and Academies 
for Youth of both Sexes within one hun- 
dred miles of London, by William Play- 
fair and James Webb. It will be preceded 


by a short but very i nt treatise on 
Education; and a ca of the best 
publications for the improvement of young 
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minds in moral duties and useful know- 
ledge. 

A small volume of Poems is in the press, 
to be entitled ** Sacred Lyrics,” by James 
Edmeston. 

The following reprints of original Ame- 
rican works will appear early in February : 
]. The Sketch Book, by Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. the first English edition, with altera- 
tions and additions, by the Author, in one 
handsome volume 

2. Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale : 
2 vols. 12mo. 

3. A Voyage to South America, perform- 
ed by order of the Government of the United 
States, in the frigate Congress; by H. M. 
Brackenridge, Esq. secretary to the mis- 
sion; in two volumes, octavo. 

An Account of the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this Island, and the Welsh 
Nonconformist Memorial; with a brief ac- 
count of the original state of the Sacred 
Writings; by the late Rev. William Rich- 
ards, L1..D. is preparing. 

An Inquiry into certain Errors respect- 
ing Insanity, by Dr Burrows, will appear 
this month. 

In February will be published, Retro- 
spection, a rural poem, by Thomas Whitby, 
author of the Priory of Birkenhead. 

A second volume of Clark’s Abridgment 
of Popular Voyages and Travels, forming 
the Tour of Asia, is in forwardness. 

Voyages dans la Grande-Bretagne, en- 
trepris relativement aux services publics de 
la guerre, de la marine et des ponts et 
chaussées, en 1816, 1817, 1818, et 1819; 
par Charles Dupin, Membre de l'Institut 
de France, Académie des Sciences, &c. 6 
vols. in 4to. avec 3 atlas. 


EDINBURGH. 
The Monastery, a Romance; by the 


Monthly List of New Publications. 
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author of “ Waverley,” in three volumes. 
12mo. 
The Principles of Mili S 
comprising Observations 
ment, Police, and Practice of Military Hos. 
pitals, and on the History, Anomalies, and 
Treatment of Syphilis and Varioli, Illustra. 


ted by Cases, Dissections, and Engravings ; 


by John Hennen, M.D. F. R. S. EL Ex. 
traordinary Member of the Royal Physical 

Society of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 

of the Medical Society of New Orleans, 
and Deputy-Inspector of Military Hospi- 

— Second Edition. One large volume, 
vO. 

An Account of the Fishes found in the 
River Ganges and its Branches, with En. 
gravings, executed in the best manner, 
from original Drawings; by Francis Ha- 
milton, M.D. F. R. S. L. and E. in 4to. 

The Rev. Alex. Stewart, author of the 
Lives of Drs Blair, Robertson, and other 
works, has now in the press a History 
of Great Britain, from the Accession 
of George the Third to the present time. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Ca- 
nada, in 1819; by James Strachan, Book- 
seller, Aberdeen. The work will con- 
tain every kind of information which an E- 
migrant can desire to obtain, derived from 
the most authentic sources. The Civil and 
Religious State of the Province, Climate, 
Soil, and Agriculture, is carefully drawn 
up from materials furnished by the author's 
brother, who has been twenty years resident 
in the country, and a Member of the G 
vernment. 

Speedily will be published, in one volume, 
12mo, (Ss. 6d. in boards, or on fine paper, 
5s.) Heath Flowers or Mountain Melodies, 
consisting of Metrical Reveries, Amatory, 
ee and Romantic; by George 

tt. 


LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES, 
Tue Cathedral Antiquities of England, 
or an Historical, Architectural, Gra- 
ical Illustration of the English Cathedral 
hurches; by John Britton. 12s. per No. 
med. d4to. and L. | imperial 4to. 
ARITHMETIC, 


rs Bidder’s Mental Arithmetic. Is. 


The Algebraist’s Assistant ; being a 
compenditim of algebra, upon the plan of 
Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant ; by James 
Harris. 12mo. 4s. 

“BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


W. Baynes and Son's Catalogue of Old 
Books for 1820. Part 1. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mrs Hulston, sister of Mrs 
Savage. limo. Is. Gd. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1620, with silhouette portraits. 145s. 

Memoirs of Mr John Tobin ; by Miss 
Benger. 8vo. 12s. 

County Biography, or the Lives of Re- 
markable Characters, born or long resident 
‘in the Counties of Norfolk, Essex, and Suf- 
folk, embellished with portraits, royal 18mo- 
2s. Gd. or demy 8vo. 4s. 

Anecdotes of Books and Men; by the 
Rey. Jas. Spence. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Percy Anecilotes ; by Strotto and 
Reuben Percy, Parts 1 to 4, 18mo. 25 
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DRAMA. 

Moscow : a tragedy, founded on recent 

historical facts. 8vo. 2s Gd. 
EDUCATION. 

The art of instructing the Infant Deaf 
and Dumb, by J. P. Arrowsmith ; illus- 
trated with plates, drawn and engraved by 
the author’s brother, an artist born deaf 
and dumb. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Grammatical Studies on the Latin and 
English Languages ; arranged by James 
Ross. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the 
Italian Language; by M. Santagnello. 
Ys, Gd. 

[ Report upon the Establishment of M. de 
Fellenberg ; by J. Attersoll. 3s. 6d. 
ETHICS. 
A Sketch of the Economy of Man. 7s. 
FINE ARTS. 

London Churches, Nos. 10, ll, 12, 
which include 32 plates, the letter-press, 
and final part, 15s. each number; India 
proofs, L. 2, 2s. 

HISTORY. 

Le Neuvieme Livre des Memoires His- 
toriques de Napoleon ; ecrit par Lui-meme. 
12s. 

A Chronological Chart, shewing in one 
view the contemporary sovereigns of Kurope, 
from the Norman Conquest of England to 
the present time, on a sheet of atlas draw- 
ing paper. 5s. plain, and 7s. coloured. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and his sons Richard and Henry, il- 
lustrated by original letters, and other fa- 
mily papers; by Oliver Cromwell. 4to. 
with six portraits, L. 3, 3s. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour of 
the Rhine, from Mayence to Cologne. Part 
1V. 14s, 

Chronological and Historical Illustrations 
of the ancient Architecture of Great Britain : 
containing a series of engravings, &c. ; by 
J. Britton, No. 1 to 6, 12s. each, med. 4to. 
and L. | imp. 4to. 

MEDICINE. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 
X. Part II. 7s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Cancer, and on the too frequent use of 
Mercury ; by Charles Aldis. 4s. 6d. 

of some of the Princi- 
ospi 
W. Canoe &e. ; by H 

On Apoplexy ; by J. Cooke, 12s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver 3 by 
J.R. Farre. Parts I. and II. with colour- 
ed chgravings. lis. each. 

Pathological Researches in Medicine and 
by J. R. Farre. Part [. royal 
ilustrated by engravings. 7s. 


‘ssic French writers, in-prose and. verse 
With biographical and critical remazks on 
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the authors and their works, 2 vols. demy 
and royal 8vo. 

Specimens in Eccentric Circular Turn- 
ing, with practical instructions for produ- 
cing corresponding pieces in that art; by 
J. H. Ibbetson. Illustrated with more 
than sixty copper-plates, and wood-cuts. 
8vo. L. 1, Is. 

The Quarterly Journal of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, No. 16, with en- 
gravings. 7s. Gd. 

Ackerman’s Repository of Arts and 
Fashions, New Series, with Index. No 
49. 4s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Catalogue of Books, in various Lan- 
guages, for the year 1820, Part I.: con- 
taining an extensive and valuable collec. 
tion of the best works on Natural History, 
arranged in classes according to the Lin- 
nean System ; by W. Wood. 

A Dictionary of Natural History, or 
Complete Summary of Zoology, embellish- 
ed with upwards of 140 interesting subjects. 
9s. coloured 12s. 

Natural History for Children. 5 vols. 
with plates and numerous cuts. 10s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
Vol. I. containing Statics and part of Dy- 
namics; by W. Whewell. 8vo. lis. 

An Analytical Essay on the Construction 
of Machines ; illustrated by thirteen litho- 
graphic plates. 4to. 18s. 

NOVELS. 

Glenfell, or Macdonalds and Campbells : 
an Edinburgh tale of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 6s. half bound and lettered. 

POETRY. 

The Goldfinch, or pleasing Vocal Com- 
panion. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Cary’s Dante. 3 vols. 36s. 

POLITICS. 

Speech of Lord John Russell, in the 
House of Commons, on Dec. 14, 1819, on 
moving resolutions relative to corrupt bo- 
roughs, with extracts from the evidence on 
Grampound Bribery Indictments. 1s. 


Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, in the House of 
Lords, Nov. 30, 1819, on the Marquis of 
Lansdown’s Motion. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, in the House of 
Commons, on Wednesday, Nov. 24, 1819. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
LX. L. |, Ils. 6d. 

Germany and the Revolution ; by Prof. 
Goerres. 10s. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 
_ A Mother’s Journal during her Daugh- 
ter’s last Illness, with a preface ; by Miss 
Jane Taylor, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
_ True Christian Religion, or the Univer- 
sal Theology of the New Church; trans- 
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lated from the Latin of the Hon. E. Swe- 
denborg. 2 vols. royal 8vo. L. J, 11s. Gd. 
demy L. 1, Is. 

The Divine Origin and Authority of the 
Christian Keligion Vindicated ; by the Rev. 
H. C. O’Donnaghue. 5s. Gd. 

hts on the Divinity and Sonship 
of Jesus Christ, with some remarks on the 
publications of Messrs Boyd, Moore, Wat- 
son, and Wert, on the Eternal Sonship ; 
by S. Brunskill. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians 
with respect to War; by Mr John Shep- 
pard. 8vo. 

Theological Tracts ; by the late J. Bowd- 
ler, jun. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Discourses and Essays on subjects of 
Public Interest ; by J. M‘Gill. 12mo 6s. 6d. 

A Compendious History of the Church 
of God; by the Rev. C. Ives. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, exhibiting a correct and mas- 
terly delineation of the peculiar geographi- 
cal features of the country, and those names 
of places which accord with the Scripture 
narrative. The size of the map is 40 inches 
by 27}: the price of the map, L. J, 18s. 
—canvas and roller, L. 1, 15s. 

Excursions through Ireland ; by Thos. 
Cromwell, No. 7, illustrated with en- 
gravings, 2s. 6d. or in demy 8vo, with 
proof impressions of the plates, 4s. 

Excursions through the Counties of Sur- 
rey, Kent, and Sussex, forming a Guide 
for the Tourist through the three Counties. 
2s. Gd. 

Excursions in Essex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, each in 2 vols. with 160 engravings, 
&c. royal 1&mo. L. 1, 10s. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 6s. 6d. 

A Statistical, Commercial, and Political 
Description of Venezuela, Trinidad, Mar- 
garita, and Tobago: from the French of 
M. Lavaysse. 

Information relative to the United States 
of America and the British Colonies; by 
Wm. Kingdom, jun. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. 5, Vol. II. of the Journal of Voy- 
ages and Travels, contains Admiral Cordo- 
va’s Voyage of Discovery to the Strait of 
Magellan, with a chart and portrait of 
Magellan. 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. boards. 

Travels in Nubia and in the Interior of 
Fastern Africa ; by J. L. Burckhardt, with 
a life and portrait of the Author. 4to. 
L. 2, 8s. 


EDINBURGH. 
Practical Observations on the Means of 
Preserving the Health of Soldiers in C 
and Quarters, with Notes on the Medi 
Treatment of several of the most important 
Diseases which were found to prevail in the 


British Army during the late War; by 
Edward Thornhill Luscombe, M. D. Mem. 
ber of the Royal Medical Society of Edin. 
burgh, Honorary Member of the Medical 
Society of the University of Dublin, and 
formerly Senior Surgeon of the 34th Re. 
giment of Foot. 8vo. 6s. 

Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters 
of Books and Men, collected from the con. 
versations of Mr Pope and other eminent 
persons of his time; by the Rev. J 
Spence, now first wow from the ori- 
ginal papers, with Notes and a Life of the 
Author; by Samuel Weller Singer. 8vo. 14s, 

A Father’s second Present to his Family, 
or a short Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, &c. &c. ; by a Layman. 
24mo. 4s. 

Vocal Melodies of Scotland ; by Nathan- 
iel Gow. Part Il. 8s. 

The Union Imperial Song Book, contain. 
ing a selection of the most popular English, 
Irish, and Scottish Songs. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Rebellion against Gulliver, or R-d-c-l-sm 
in Lilliput, a poetical fragment translated 
from a Lilliputian manuscript. 8vo. 1s, 

The Farmer and Land Steward’s Assist- 
ant, or a specimen of Farm Book-keeping, 
exhibiting, ina concise and simple form, the 
transactions in the arable, growing, and 
woodland departments, a General Cash Ace 
count, and an account of the Charge and 
Discharge upon each ep the whole 
selected from books of real business; by 
John Mather, Castle Hill, Carse of Gowrie. 
4to. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, accompanied by an Atlas 
constructed by Arrowsmith, Hydrographer 
to the Prince Regent. Vol. IV. Part I. 
Ys. sewed. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 81, 3s. 

Manchester Represented and Misrepre- 
sented. Is. 

Scottish Missionary Register. First 
Number, 64. 

The Life of M. Narder, Pastor of the 
Church of Blamant, translated from the 
French. Is. 6d. 

Original Anecdotes of the last few years 
of the Life of his late Majesty George the 
Third; by an Inhabitant of Windsor. 
12mo. Is. 

Prosodia Graeca, sive Metrorum Greco- 
rum exposita ; by Geo. Dunbar, F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. Third Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

The Bruce and Wallace, published from 
two ancient manuscripts preserved in the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketches, and a Glos- 
sary; by John Jamieson, D. D. Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, and of the 


American Antiquarian Society. 
print by Ballantyne. 2 vols, L. 
boards, (only 250 copies printed.) 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. | 

FRANCE.—The numerous petitions vre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris 
against the projected alteration of the elec- 
tion law, having been referred to a com- 
mittee, their report came under discussion 
in the Chamber on the 15th January. The 
recommendation of the committee was, that 
the Chamber should pass to the order of 
the day, that is to say, that the petitions 
should be rejected. On this motion, a vehe- 
ment debate arose, which was continued by 
adjournment till next day, when a division 
took place, and the ministers found them- 
selves with a majority of five, 117 voting 
for the ordee of the day, and J12 for re- 
ceivin gthe petitions. The full number 
of the Chamber is 258, so that such a small 
majority out of such a numerous attendance 
is regarded by the French Ministry as a 
defeat, and it is expected that they will 
either resign their places or abandon their 
project for altering the election laws, seeing 
that when they are found so weak upon a 
preliminary point, they can have little 
chance of carrying the main question. 

On the 22d January, the French Minis- 
ter of Finance opened his budget in the 
Chamber of Deputies ; and in doing this, 
he stated, that the total amount of supplies 
required for 1820 was 739,700,000 francs, 
being, as he contended, only an increase 
over that of last year of 3,900,000 francs, 
which would be provided for by the arrears 
of rentes, re-established to the credit of the 
Treasury by the retrocession of foreigners. 
A project of law was then read, fixing the 
expences of the consolidated and funded 
debt for the year 1820 at 228,341,000 
francs, and that credits should be opened 
to the amount of 511,371,550 francs, to 
defray the general expences of the service 
of 1820. The project was referred to a 

arshal Soult, it appears, since his re- 
turn to France, has ae introduced to his 
Majesty, who delivered to him the baton 
of Marshal of France, when he took the 
customary oaths, 
mutiny has broke out 

§ the Spanish troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cadiz, which has 
seme accounts magnified into a formidable 
msurrection against the constitution and 
Severnment. But it does not appear that 
any overt act of rebellion has pa sa place, 
*Xcepting among the troops, destined to act 
pepe the South American independents, 

Which service the Spanish soldiers have 


more than once expressed their dislike. It 
appears that the mutiny in question broke 
out on the Ist of January, and that the 
first step of the mutineers was to secure the 
person of Calderon, the Commander in 
Chief. On the 2d, a large body of them 
marched to Port St Mary’s, of which they 
took quiet possession : they afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the island of Leon, and, by a 
bold mancuvre, succeeded in taking Cis- 
neros, the Minister of Marine, into custody. 
Of the strength of the mutineers nothing 
certain appears to be known out of Spain. 
It has been variously stated at from 8000 
to 24,000 men. Intelligence from Cadiz, 
however, seems to prove, that, up to that 
date, they po the isle of Leon, and 
the marine magazine at Caracca, and con- 
tinued to keep the city of Cadiz in a state 
of alarm and danger; nor had any effec- 
tual measures been taken by the govern- 
ment to oppose them. 
GERMANY.—Towards the latter end of 
January, the inundation of the Rhine and 
other lesser rivers, in consequence of the 
thaw, caused in many places of Germany, 
and the Netherlands, distress and desola- 
tion almost unparalleled. Letters from 
Guelderland in Holland say,—** Our towns 
even are in some parts several feet under 
water, and often it is impossible to bake 
bread. The finest fields and meadows are 


covered in some parts with hills of sand. | 


A great number of cattle are already drown- 
ed; and for those that are saved no food is 
to be found. Several people, especially 
children, have found a watery grave; a 
number of houses are seen floating among 
the fields of ice, and in every quarter ine- 
vitable destruction seems to threaten us. 
This part of Guelderland, (the lower 
Betuwe,) otherwise so beautiful a part of 
our country, is one universal ruin. 

From Pannenden, above Nimeguen, 
near the Prussian territory, to the village 
of Krimpin, (within six miles south-east of 
Rotterdam,) the whole country bordering 
on and between the principal rivers of the 
Rhine, Yssel, Maese, Whaal, and Lek, is 
inundated. Night and day, the roaring of 
cannon, the alarm bells, and signals of dis- 
tress succeed each other, and new ruptures 
of the dikes are at this moment announ- 
ced. 
‘6 It is impossible to form an idea of 
our sufferings without being an eye witness 
to them. The crops on the ground are all 
spoiled, and all the hopes of the farmers 
are vanished. distress of those that 
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are saved is so great, and the calamity so 
general, that, unless those who are by 
Providence from this dreadful scourge afford 
usaid, many must perish for want. From the 
walls and steeples of our cities and churches 
there is nothing visible but a sea, partly 
covered with fields of ice, one of which, 
{at this moment,) of several hundred acres, 
threatens the destruction of a whole village. 
All the villages inside of the dikes, inthe low- 
er Betuwe, arenow under water. At the mo- 
ment of the breaking through of the dikes, 
between the Maese and Whaal, the water 
rushed in like a sea: in a moment the in- 
habitants were obliged to retire to the uP 
per parts of their houses; but soon the 
water even reached that refuge, and they 
were forced to fly on the roofs; but, alas ! 
this was no safety, for many were washed 
away from thence to rise no more ; castles, 
churches, and houses were swept away by 
_ the united force of the iceand water. The 
inhabitants of the few houses which resist- 
ed the force of the element are ex to 
all the horrors of hunger and in this 
trying season.” 

TuRKEY.—An article from Vienna of 
the 27th December states, that, according 
to the last letters from Constantinople, seri- 
ous disturbances had broken out in several 
_ of Asiatic Turkey ; two Pachas had 

een, obliged to retire from their Govern- 
ments, and the rebels were in possession of 
severaltowns. It is added, that the Schah 
of Persia is su to know something of 
the origin of these disturbances, he being 
suspected of a design-to obtain possession 
of Syria, and the adjacent provinces. 

AFRICA. 

Letters from ‘Tripoli, dated the 11th 
November, announce, that the pacific sys- 
tem adopted by that Regency is producing 
the happiest effects. Its commerce and 
navigation are flourishing. No corsair has 
issued from the ports of Tripoli since the 
first of July 1818; and the Dey has soli- 
cited the mediation of England, to make 
his peace with all the Christian powers. 
He offers to engage never more to molest 


any foreign flag. 


AMERICA. 

Unrrep Starrs.—New York papers 
to the 26th December contain the proceed- 
ings of the two Houses to the 2]st. On 
the 8th a resolution both Houses, 
for the admission of the State of Alabama 
into the Union, on an equal footing with 
the original States. On the 15th ult. the 

House of Representatives unanimously a- 
reed to a resolution proposed by:Mr Tay- 
of New York, * that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the expediency of 
prohibiting by law the introduction of 
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slaves into the territories of the United 
States, west of the Mississippi.” It was 
subsequently agreed, that the consideration 
of the bill authorizing a convention of tie 
people of Missouri, for the purpose of 
forming a constitution and state govern. 
ment, should be postponed to the second 
Monday in January. The Lower House 
of the Pennsylvanian Legislature has in. 
structed the senators and representatives in 
Congress for that state to oppose the intro. 
duction of slavery into any of the new states 
about to be formed. The American Go- 
vernment is occupied in realizing the pro- 
ject authorized by an act of last session, of 
forming an establishment on the coast of 
Africa, for the reception of slaves taken in 
American vessels violating the laws of the 
United States. Numerous petitions had 
been presented to Congress from the north- 
ern parts of the Union, for additional pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures, and for 
the enactment of a general system of bank- 
rupt laws. ‘The district of Main, which 
has separated itself from the state of Mas- 
sachusets, has applied to Congress to be 
admitted into the Union as an independent 
state. 

BritrsH AMERICA—Canadian ga- 
zettes have been received to the Ist of De- 
cember, A new town, to be called Hoche- 
lega, was building on the banks of the St 
Lawrence, which attracted much attention. 
It was understood, that vessels of almost 
any burden would be able to anchor be- 
fore it; and being also contiguous to Mont- 
real, it was conjectured, that in afew years 
it would become a place of much import- 
ance.— The appointment of a person by 
Government to settle the disputes between 
the two great Fur Companies of Canada 
had tended, in a great measure, to allay 
the spirit of hostility which had so long 
prevailed between them; and no doubt 
was entertained that the privileges of each 
party would by this means be clearly as- 
certained. 

Spanish AMERICA.—Advices have 
been received from Angustora to the 2¢th 
of October, from Curacoa to the 13th of 
November, and Trinidad to the 16th of the 
latter month.. They fully confirm advices 

eviously received of the capture of the 

ess of San lernando d’Apure by the 
Patriots, with the additional information 
of the whole of the Royalist flotilla in the 
Apure having fallen into the hands of 
Commodore Diaz. 

The Spanish Patriots under Bolivar are 
going on very successfully in New Grenadas 
the General had joined Paez, on the river 
Apure, and their united forces amounted 
to 5000 men. In this position they were 
waiting to be joined by the British troops 
from Margaretta and Maturin, whose ar- 
rival be followed by the prosecution 
of a plan formed by the President, of 
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making a dash at Caraccas, and at once 
deciding the contest with General Morillo. 
Bolivar attributes to their intrepid 

with the bayonet the principal agency 
the conquest of New Grenada. 

A body of Chilian troops had landed 
about 100 leagues to the southward of Lima. 
Of M‘Gregor’s followers | taken at Rio 
de la Hache, 150 are said to have been 
shot. 

iixtract of a letter from Portobello, 
dated the 9th October :—** The English pri. 
soners, (meaning those deserted by M‘Gre- 
gor,) or rather English slaves, as he made 
them, are in a most pitiable state, nothing 
can be worse; they work from sunrise to 
sunset; and, I am sorry to say, there has 
been a great change for the worse in the 
manner of treating them ; their food con- 
sists of a bullock’s head, boiled with a little 
salt and water, and this is the whole they 
have to subsist on, divided amongst twen- 
ty-tive or thirty, as the number makes no 
difference ; they have neither rice, bread, 
nor vegetables : and this scanty allowance is 
served out once a-day, which the poor fel- 
lows divide into two meals, that they may 
have the appearance ef breakfast and din- 
ner. With such treatment, and working 
in the heat of a broiling sun all day, it is 
impossible for them long to exist ; indeed, 
they are dying at the rate of nearly two a 
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day. Out of the original number of these 
unfortunate people, only fifty-tive now re- 
main alive, and one half of them are in the 
hospital.” 

By intelligence received at Buenos Ayres 
from Santiago, it was ascertained that 
Lord Cochrane’s squadron sailed from Val- 
paraiso on the 11th September; it con- 


sisted of the following ships :— 

Guns, 
O’ Higgins (Ld. Cochrane) 50 
San Martin . 64 
Lautaro ‘ 42 
Independencia ° ° 32 
Chacabuco ° 20 
Galvarino . 18 
Pueyrredon 10 


And the Montezuma, with two fire ships. 


The object of the squadron is to burn the 
Spanish vessels in Callao. They had on 
board 420 Congreve rockets, and besides 
many foreign officers, about 450 troops 
drawn from several corps of the army. 
They had orders also to bear up for Co- 
quimbo, to take on board 800 additional 
troops. An embargo was laid at Valparai- 
so on the 14th August, and still continued. 
No tidings had been received concerning 
a ships of war that sailed from Cadiz for 
a. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Brief Abstract of the Restrictive Acts 


_ in the present Parliament in Decem- 
er last, 


Tut SEpITIouUs MEETINGS ACT— 
professes to be ‘* for more effectually 
preventing seditious meetings and assem- 
lies,” and isto continue in foree five 
years. No meeting of more than fifty 
{except called by the lord lieutenant, the 
sheri » five justices, the major part of the 
grand jury, or except it be a city, borough; 
or town corporate meeting, or a ward-meet- 
ng, OF a meeting of aldermen, &e. &c.) 
can be held but in the parish, or if that be 
divided into townships, within the town- 
‘hip in which the persons. calling’ it may 
reside; and before the meeting be held, 
six days notice in writing must be given by 
“ven. persons to some justice of the peace, 
reiting near the parish ortownship. The 
mc and places of abode of the 

‘rsons signi i i 
neclen signing are to be given in the 
_ A justice of the peace may change the 
place of any by giving 

Vi. 


notice in writing ; the time not to be alter- 
ed beyond four days; the place, any other 
in the same parish or township. 

Adjourned meetings are to be deemed 


unlawful. 


No person is to be allowed to attend any 
meeting, in number exceeding fifty, to dis- 
cuss any public grievance in church or 
state, unless he be a freeholder, house- 
holder, or inhabitant usually resident in the 
county, riding, town, &c. This is not to 
extend to any member of the House of 
Commons in any county, city, &c. for 
which he shall be serving in Parliament. 

Any person offending against the above 
is to be liable to fine, and imprisonment 
not exceeding twelve months. The hard- 
ships of this clause we have already con- 
sidered, but we cannot repeat its substance 
and pass its tendency by in silence. A pas- 
sing traveller, who sees what is going for- 
ward, is obnoxious to these punishments 


if he stop to listen. 


If the notice of a meeting shall express 
or purport, that any matter or thing by 
law established can be altered otherwise 
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than by authority of King, Lords, and 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, or 
shall tend to stir up the people to hatred or 
contempt of the person of his majesty, his 
heirs or successors, or of the government 
and constitution of this realm as by law 
established, every such meeting shall be 
unlawful, 

{t shall be lawful for the justices, sheriff, 
mayor, or head officer, to command per- 
sons not qualified to attend at meetings 
under the provisions of the act to disperse, 
and if they do not disperse within a quarter 
of an hour after proclamation has been 
made, every such person shall be adjudged 
guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be 
transported for a4 term not exceeding seven 
years. _ The same punishment is inflicted 
on persons obstructing justices in the dis- 
charge of their duty under the act. The 
act is not to extend toany meeting ‘* whol- 
ly holden in any room or apartment of any 
house or building,” nor to meetings for the 
return of members.—Parishes containing 
more than twenty thousand persons are to 
be divided into one or more parts.—Per- 
sons carrying arms or banners at meetings 
are to be liable to fine, and imprisonment 


for any period not exceeding two years.—_ 


Lecture-rooms and debating-rooms are to 
be deemed disorderly, if not licensed, with 
the exception of the rooms in which school- 
masters teach their scholars, the lecture 
rooms at the Universities, Gresham College, 
the Inns of Court, &c. , 

THe NeEwsparer STAMP DUTIES 
Biiit—states, that, from and after ten 
days after it be passed,—*‘ all pamphlets 
and papers containing any public news, 
intelligence, or occurrences, or any remarks 
or observations thereon, or upon any mat- 
ter in church or state, printed in any part 
of the united kingdom for sale, and pub- 
lished periodically, or in parts or numbers, 
at intervals, not exceeding 26 days between 
the publication of any two such pamphlets 
or papers, parts or numbers, where any 
of the said pamphlets or papers, parts 
or numbers, respectively, shall not ex- 
ceed two sheets, or shall be publish- 
ed for sale for a less sum than 6d. ex- 
clusive of the duty by this act im 
thereon, shall be deemed and taken to be 
newspapers ;""—that is, shall be liable 
to the newspaper stamp duty, and to all 
restrictions and penalties that fall on news- 
papers. This measure is against publica- 
tions which come out periodically, * or in 
parts or numbers at intervals.” 

The part of this bill most objected to is 
that which requires securities from the prin- 
ter or publisher of any newspaper, pamph- 
let, or other publication containing news, 
&c. of L. 300, cach in himself, and two or 
three sureties, within twenty miles round 
London, and L.200 in the country, that 
any fine for printing or publishing a blas. 
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or- seditious libel shall be paid ; 
and making liable for any newspaper, 
—— or other paper printed or pub. 


without such security, toa fine of 
L. 20 each copy. 7 


THE TRAINING PREVENTION ACT is 
entitled, ** An Act to prevent the traini 
of persons to the use of arms, and to the 
practice of military evolutions and ex. 
ercise.”” It commetces by pohibiting all 
meetings for drilling and training, or for 
being drilled and trained, without lawful 
authority from his majesty, or the lieuten. 
ant, or two justices of the peace, and pu. 
nishes all who attend such meetings by 
transportation for a term not exceeding se. 
ven years, or imprisonment for not exceed. 


ing two years. {[t then gives power to an 
justice of the peace, constable, or ceaenat 
ficer, to disperse any such meeting, and to 
arrest and detain any person present at, or 
aiding, assisting, or abetting it.—Actions 
against any justice, justices, peace-officers 
or constable, for any thing done under this 
act, are to be brought within six months 
after ttie fact charged was committed. 

THE SEARCH FOR ARMS ACT is enti- 
tled, *“* An Act to authorize justices of the 
peace in certain disturbed counties to seize 
and detain arms collected or keptfor purposes 
dangerous to the public ;"—and is 
** to continue in force until the twenty-fifth 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two.”’ It states, that arms have 
been collected, and are kept for purposes 
dangerous to the public peace, and that it 
shall be lawful for any justice of the peace, 
upon the information of one or more credi- 
ble witness or witnesses, to issue his warrant 
to any constable, or other flicer, to 
search for and seize any pike, pike-head, 
spear, dirk, dagger, pistol, gun, or other 
weapon, and to any otber person or persons 
assisting the officer; and, if admission be 
refused, or not obtained within a reasona- 
ble time after it shall have beer first de- 
manded, they may enter by force, by» day 
or night, to search for such arms. 

The act extends to Lancashire, Cheshire, 
the West Kiding of Yorkshire, and to the 
counties of Warwick, Stafford, Derby, Le!- 
cester, Nottingham, Cumberland, West 
moreland, Northumberland, Vurham, Ren- 
frew and Lanark, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham, and Coventry. There is also 
a power to extend it to any other county or 
riding, on a representation made by justi- 
ces at the sessions, or any general meeting 
of the lieutenancy of any county or riding. 

THE ACT FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF 
BLASPHEMOUS AND SEDITIOUS L1BELS. 
—By this act, as it originally stood, any 
person who should be convicted of having 
composed, printed, or published, any blas- 
phemous or seditious and after sucl 
conviction should offend a second time, ws 


to incur the punishment of transportation ; 
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and in the event of his returning before the 

riod assigned in his sentence, was to suf- 
“ death. The exerticas of the booksellers, 

rinters, and newspaper proprietors, of Lon- 
we and elsewhere, procured an ameliora- 
tion of this obnoxious clause ; and the word 
banishment was inserted in the bill in place 
of transportation, Any action or suit a- 
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gainst any justice of the peace, or other peace- 
officer, for any thing done by them in pur- 
suance of this act, must be commenced 
within three calendar months after the fact 
committed, and must be tried in the coun- 
ty where the fact wascommitted. In Scot- 
land all such actions must be brought before 
the Court of Session, 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 
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Newspapers.—The following is a state- 
ment of the number of newspaper stamps 
(exclusive of the Irish) which were issued 
from Somerset House during the last two 
years, for the London and country news- 


papers, at fourpence each : 
For 1818 21,018,610 
For 1819 21,838,094 


Being an increase to the revenue, during 
the last year, of 819,484 fourpences ! 

The Navy.—The official list of the 
Royal Navy, corrected up to the com- 
mencement of the present year, enumerates 
the following officers :— 


Admiral of the Fleet 1 


Red 21 
Admirals of the ~ White 24— empl. 
24— 1 
R 21 
White 22— 1 
25 
R 4 
23— 3 
Blue 24— 4 
Commodore lew.) 
Superannuated Rear Admi- 
Captains 835— 55 empl. 
Commanders - 51 
Superan. Lieutenants 98 
Lieutenants, Poor Knights 
of Windsor 7 
utenants 3858-1597 
Superan. Masters 48 
Masters for Service 606—~133 
lysiclans - 
Retired Surgeons ° 68 
Surgeons for Service . 897-—106 
Assistant-Surgeons 348152 


Dispensers of Hospitals. 


Ships of various deseri 


~ commission - 137 
ive at Oxford.—About three o'clock 
M: © morning, a dreadful fire broke out in 
‘ee Hall, which is. situated: near 
“salen College, Oxford, which totally 


consumed the whole range of buildings, 
consisting of about 18 sets of rooms, in 
three hours. | Happily, by great exertions, 
the lodgings of Dr Macbride, the Principal, 
were saved from the flames, by pulling down 
the building which connected the two toge- 
ther. No lives were lost. All the furni- 
ture, books, &c. destroyed. 

Explosion of Gas.—About half past eight 
o” on the evening of the 7th, an un- 
fortunate explosion took place in the hou- 
ses of Messrs Benjamin and John Slater, 
of Forth Street in Newcastle, of gas, which 
had escaped from the pipe in the foot-path ; 
the front and back of the two houses were 
blown out. Benjamin’s family consisted of 
six sons and daugliters; one of the girls 
was severely burnt: she was going inwa 
closet in the parlour, with a light which 
caused the blast. Mrs B. Slater, and a la- 
dy visitor, with two of the family, were up 
stairs above the parlour at the tune. The 
child was thrown from the mother’s arms ; 
and the son and the visitor were thrown on 
the floor by the shock, and they got down 
stairs with difficulty into the street. Mr 
John Slater had two friends and three chil- 
dren spending the evening with him at 
the time. He is sorely lamed; his wife 
has both her ankles out ; the visitor and his 
wife were also lamed, and their child is 

15. Edinburgh—We understand that, 
in the question at present sapatiog before 
Lord Cringletie, at the instance of certam 
individual guild-brethren of this city, &- 
gainst the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 


‘Council of Edinburgh, for having it found 
and declared that the guildry 


tion,—that they have a right to 
oo the Dean to convene the guildry, &c. 


upon 
_&«e. the Lord Ordinary, on Tuesday, upon 


advising a condescendence for the pursuers, 
with answers for the defenders, assoilzied 


to expences. rig! 
Smuggling has so much inereased on 


the north-east of Scotland, that: it been 
found expedient, we understand, to adopt 


‘means for rendering the preventive service 
stations are te be formed in that line, includ- 
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ing Aberdeen, at each of which a naval of- and locked him tn, and made the best of 


ficer will preside, who will instruct the re- 
venue officers and cruizers on the coast, as 
advised by Government, or according to 
his own local knowledge and observation. 
The three superior officers appointed to fill 
these situations are two of them Captains, 
and the other a Post Captain in the Royal 
Navy. 

17. Excessive Cold.—The silver in the 
barometer, on Friday night, the 14th inst. 
at Islington, was down into the bowl, a 
thing never known in this country. 

Edinburgh.——On the top of the south o- 

arch, ornamenting the great arch of 
the Regent Bridge, the following inscrip- 
tion is just finishing :—** Opened on the 
18th August 1819, forthe entrance of his 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobourg.” 

The late Musical Festival.—We are in- 
formed that Mr Russell, treasurer to the 
late Musical Festival, has received from 
Messrs Coutts and Co. the sum of fifty gui- 
neas, which had been paid to them on 20th 
November last, by order of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold, being his Royal 
Highness’s. subscription, as patron of the 
Festival. The treasurer has been directed 
by the trustees for distributing the proceeds 
of the Festival, to pay over the above sum 
to the following charities, in addition to the 
sums already received by them :— 

Society for Relief of Indigent 

Old Men - « L10100 

Society for Clothing Industri- 


ousPoor - - - - + 10100 
Society for the Relief of Incura- 


Destitute Sick Society, Leith ~ 10 10 0 
Leith Female Society for Reliev- 

ing Aged and Indigent Wo- 

men - wwo 


| L. 52 10 0 
The above sum, with L. 1226, 12s. 11d. 
formerly paid by Mr Russell, makes the 
whole sums derived to the Charitable Insti- 
tutions of this city and neighbourhood, from 
the late Musical Festival, amount to 
L. 1279, 2s. 
» 20. Escape from Bridewell.—On Mon- 
day last, about 12 o'clock noon, three men 
and three boys, prisoners in Edinburgh 
Bridewell, eflvered their escape in the fol- 
lowing-manner ;.—As the turnkey entered 
ccll where the prisoners were confined, for 
the purpose of removing one of them to an- 
other apartment, a quantity of snuff was 
thrown in his eyes, and i the whole 
rere him and knocked him 
wn; they attem to put a 

round his neck, 

him ; but he being a stout man, preven 
them carrying their purpose into execution. 
The noose of the rope getting into his mouth 
oe him from giving the alarm. 
bey then dragged -him into another cell, 


their way through one of thé under 

ges, and got clear over the back wall. The 
prisoners were shortly afterwards retaken, 
and tried before the Sheriff, for this offence, 
when T. Innes and lL. Anderson were sen. 
tenced to receive 30 lashes each; J. Mac. 
pherson, 20; and W. Bartie and W. For. 
rest, 10 each. The youngest boy, H. Mur. 
ray, was acquitted. The sentence was put 
in execution in presence of the prisoners j 
Bridewell. 

24. Law regarding Mechanics, a 
understand that the Lords of the 
have given directions to allow mechanics, 
artificers, &c. to emigrate from Great Britain 
to any country, and in any ship. The law 
formerly prevented tradesmen from leaving 
the kingdom. 

Insulting a Kirk Session.—The minister 
of Fordyce lately we 8 a complaint and 
action before the Sheriff against one of his 
parishioners, for insulting the members of 
session, and addressing them in insolent 
language, when engaged in their ordinary 
duties.—-The Sheriff, having advised the 
complaint, and answers for the defendant, 
and finding it fully substantiated by the e- 
vidence adduced, sentenced the defendant 
to pay a fine of L.10 sterling. Before 
pronouncing sentence, the Sheriff observed, 
that he considered this case to be of more 
importance, than, at first view, it might 
appear, because church sessions have no 
civil power to protect themselves from such 
insults. | 

28. Monument to Burns the Poet.—On 
Tuesday the 25th, it being the anniversary 
of the Poet's birth, the foundation-stone of 
a splendid: monument to the memory of 
Robert Burns was laid in his own native 
county. The base of this monument is 
triangular, representing the three districts 
of Kyle, Carrick, and Cunningham, in the 
centre of which there is to be an apartment 
for the accommodation of visitors. The 
triangular part of the building rises to the 
height of twenty feet, on the top of which a 
range of nine columns of the Corinthian or- 
der ascends, of thirty feet elevation, which is 
to be surmounted by a cupola,crowned by a 
— The whole height of the monument 
will be upwards of sixty fect ; and its effect, 
as exhibited in the design, is exceedingly 
rich and beautiful. - The site chosen for it 
is a rising ground on the left of the road 
leading from Ayr to Maybole, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Alloway Kirk, and 
the old bridge of Doon ; the two most con- 
places in the pocm of “Tam 0’ 

ter,”’ which may be reckoned the mas- 

of Burns’s muse, The scenery 
which the site of the monument is surround- 
ed is exceedingly pi ue. The Most 


Worshipful Depute Grand Master, Alex- 
ander Boswell, of Auchinleck, Esq. laid 


the foundation-stone, and ited a plate. 
bearing the following inscription :—‘* By 
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the Favour of Almighty God, on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of January, A.D. MDCCCHX. 
of the ra of Masonry 5820, and in the 
sixtieth Year of the Reiga of our beloved 
Sovereign George the Third, his Royal 
Highness, George Prince of Wales, being 
Regent of the United Kingdom, and muni- 
ficent Subscriber to the Edifice, the Foun- 
jation-stone of this Monument, erected by 

ublic subscription in honour of the genius 
of Robert Burns, the Ayrere Poet, was 
laid by Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Auch- 
inleck, M. P. Worshipful Depute Grand 
Master of the Most Ancient Mother Lodge 
Kilwinning, (attended by all the MasonjLod- 
ges in Ayrshire,) according to the ancient 
usages of Masonry, Thomas Hamilton, 
jun. Edinburgh, Architect, John Connel, 
jun. Builder and Contractor.” 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 

On Sunday the 23d, his Royal Highness 
Prince Edward, the Duke of Kent, died at 
his cottage at Sidmouth, in Devonshire, at 
ten o'clock in the morning. Thecomplaint 
which has thus so suddenly terminated the 
life of his Royal Highness was an inflam. 
mation of the lungs, with cough, attributed 
to a neglected cold, which he caught from 
sitting in wet boots after a walk in the en- 
virons of Sidmouth, with Captain Conroy. 
Inthe morning of the preceding Thursday, 
his Royal Highness was reported to be in 
imminent danger ; but towards the middle 
of the day he rallied again, in consequenee 
of alittle refreshing sleep which he had 
been enabled to obtain. ‘Towards evening, 
however, all the alarming symptonis return- 
ed again with ine * vehemence, and 
continued so till towards Saturday morning, 
when a kindly remission of them took place. 
This, however, proved to be only that fa- 
tal relief which so commonly occurs before 
death ensues. 

His Royal Highness was the fourth son 
of his Majesty George III. and was born on 
the 2d of November 1767. He wasconse- 
quently in the fifty-third year of his age. 
He was a Field Marshal in the British ar- 
my, and had held the situation, since 180], 
of Governor in Chief of the important for- 
tress of Gibraltar. He was also Colonel 
of the Royal Scots regiment of foot. His 

Royal Highuess had seen much military 
service, and served under Sir C. Grey, in 
the West Indies, in the early part of ‘the 
revolutionary war, durirg which time he 
Was present at the reduction of St Lucie. 

He was married, on the 29th of May 
1818, at Cobourg, (and remarried at Kew 
Palace, on the 11th July, same year,) to 
Serene Victoria Maria Loui- 

youngest daughter of the late reignin 
Duke of Saxe Cobourg, widow of his 
late Serene Highness the Prince of Leinin- 
gen, and sister of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg, the chosen hus- 
band of our much lamented Princess Char- 


lotte. The only issue of this marriage was 
a daughter, named Alexandrina Victoria, 
who was born at Kensington Palace on the 
24th of May 1819. 

In the death of his Royal Highness the 
country has sustained a great and heavy 
loss. His public and private virtues justly 
endeared him to every class of society 
by none will he be more regretted than by 
the poor, for whose relief he was unweari- 
ed in is exertions. Every humane and 
benevolent institution in him found an elo- 
quent advocate, and a liberal patron and 
protector. 

FEBRUARY. 
DEATH Or KinG Georce III. 

His Majesty, who has been dead to the 
world for many years past,is at length reliev- 
ed from his sufferings, after the longest 
and most eventful reign upon record in 
the history of England. — 

This affecting intelligence reached Edin- 
burgh by the mail of the 2d instant, and 
though for some weeks past the public have 
been prepared for the event by common ru- 
mour, and also by the great age and increas- 
ing infirmities of our late august Severeign, 
the intelligence, nevertheless, excited a deep 
sensation among all classes. 

His Majesty expired at Windsor Gastle, 
on the 29th January, at 35 minutes past 
eight o’clock p. M. without a struggle, andas 
unconscious of dissolution as if he had been 
sinking into an agreeable slumber. He 
was not heard to speak a word for two hours 
before his death. The last words he 
uttered consisted of a short question upon 
a subject in itself of no importance. He 
then lay perfectly quiet and still—not a 
groan escaped him, and not the least indi- 
cation of returning reason, not a ray of 
mental sanity, broke through the last mo- 
ments of his life. His affectionate son, the 
Duke of York, remained by the bed-side of 
his dying parent, till the last breath, for 
there was no struggle, had died away. 

His Majesty George the Third was born 
onthe 24th of May 1738; which, since 
the alteration of the style, has become the 

4th of June. At his death, therefore, he 
had reached the advanced age of eighty-one 
years, seven months, and twenty-six days. 
He was proclaimed king on the 25th of 
October 1760, and crowned on the 22d 
September 1761. On September 8, 1761, 
he was married to her late Majesty, and 
had seven sons and five of 
whom six of the former, and four of the 
latter, survive him. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales was appointed Regent 
on the of February 1é11;. and trom 
that time he has been virtual Sovereign, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty. 

As it respects himself, there is some- 
thing in the fate of our departed Monarch 
to awakeu a sentimentof deep regret. The 
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greater of his actual reign of halfa 
te be denied, included a 
long series of national misfortunes. A 
large portion of this period was ree 
two long and disastrous wars, one of wh: 
ended in a dismemberment of the empire, 
and the other endangered its very existence, 
and accumulated a debt which still over- 

wers us with its pressure. When, at 
last, a happier p began to dawn 
upen us, our rev Monarch was shut 
out from its brightness. He who had 
borne all the vicissitudes of the storm, was 
in no capacity to enjoy the sunshine. The 
visual ray of his body and mind was closed 
at once on the sun of our rising fortunes. 
This, it must be confessed, was a severe 
ordination. is fate has, however, this 
consolation—that if he has been deaf to the 
tale of our victories, he has also escaped all 
participation of the calamities by which 
they were purchased. 

tt is rather to the virtues of the man 
than the attributes of the monarch that 
our late Sovereign is indebted for the uni- 
versal sentiment of regret and affection by 
which his memory is consecrated. His 

rsonal history, as a king, is, as yet, but 
imperfectly known.. In what degree he 
was individually concerned in the leading 
events of his reign, we are very little in- 
formed. Many of the historians and bio- 
gtaphers of late years have not scrupled to 
assert, that George Third had been his own 
minister to a much greater extent than had 
been generally apprehended. The limited 
constitution of our monarchy, and “the ir- 
responsible character of the king, have 
hitherto prevented this matter from being 
solicitously investigated, or much under. 
stood. It belorigs to future times to set 
this point in a clearer light. 

But if our knowledge in these matters 
is thus limited, the private character of the 
late king is perfectly developed, for he led 
a life of the most fearless openness. Asa 
father, a husband, a master, and a Chris- 
tian, his virtues were apparent to all, and 
loudly proclaimed to the ends of the*earth. 
No secret enemy—no factious calumniator 
—no furious demagogue—no Paine, Car- 
lyle, or Cobbett—ever found any vulner- 
able place, through which to assail the 
pure character of the Monarch.—Amidst 
the wars of faction and scandal, holding his 
head amidst the storm and shower of 
poisoned arrows, his immaculate reputation 
asaman has éscaped unhurt. To those 
who consider the temptations by which 
royalty is surrounded, this praise will ap- 
owe no mean claim to the immortality of 


tory: 

With regard to his abilities, it is most 
certain that the intellectual powers of ‘the 
late king were generally underrated. His 
_ conversations, as reported by Dr Johnson, 

Dr Beattie, and others, powers 
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of thought ef no common order ; and his 
observations on literature and the arts 
evince, that, amid the duties of royalty, he 
found leisure to cultivate the sciences which 
have rendered his reign so illustrious, 

According to the custom on the demise 
of the Crown, Parliament met on Sunday 
the 30th, in consequence of the lamented 
death of his Majesty George III. Next 
day and the following were occupied in ad. 
ministering to the members the oath of al. 
legiance to IV., after which both 
houses adjourned to the 17th ‘instant, the 
day succeeding that on which the funeral 
of his late majesty is to take place. 

ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE 1V. 

On Sunday the 31st, at two o'clock, his 
Majesty King George the Fourth held his 
first court since his accession to the throne, 
as a matter of state necessity, (all authorities 
having cease? on the demise of King George 

ird,) at Carlton House, now his Ma- 
jesty’s Palace. 

The Court consisted of all the male 
branches of the Royal Family now in 
England, most of the Cabinet Ministers, 
the great Officers of State, the Members of 
the Privy Council of the late King, and a 
numerous assemblage of the Nobility, 
Members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Court of 
Aldermen, &c. 

His present Majesty having declared 
himself successor to his late father, our late 
highly venerated Sovereign, the oaths of 
allegiance, &c. were administered by Vis- 
count Chetwynd, the Clerk of the Council, 
who afterwards ‘took the same himself, 
which were administered by Mr Buller. 

His Majesty afterwards commanded a 
Privy Council to be holden, when all those 
present, of his late Majesty's Council, were 
re-sworn Privy Councillors to his present 
Majesty King George the Fourth. 

The following proclamation was then 
agreed upon for proclaiming his present 
Majesty King George IV. Sovereign of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, &c. 

Proclamation.—‘“* Whereas it hath pleas- 
ed Almighty God to call to his Mercy our 
late Sovereign Lord King George the Third, 
of Blessed Memory, by whose decease the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland is solely and 
rightfully come to the High and Mighty 
Prince, George, Prince of Wales, We there- 
fore, the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal of 
this realm, being here assisted with these 
of his late Majesty’s Privy Council, with 
numbers of other principal gentlemen of 
quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of London, do new hereby, 
with one voice and consent of tongue 
and heart, publish and proclaim that the 
High and Mighty Prince, George, Prince 
of Wales, is now, by the death of our late 
Sovercign, of Happy Memory, become our 
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lawful and rightful liege Lord, George 
innate by the Grace of God, King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith. Towhom 
we do acknowledge all faith and constant 
obedience, with all hearty and humble af- 
fection, beseeching God, Kings 
and Queens do reign, to bless the Royal 
Prince George the Fourth, with long and 
happy years to reign over us. 

ig a at the Court at Carlton House, 

this thirtieth day of January one thou- 

sand eight hundred and twenty. 

“GOD SAVE THE KING. 
(Signed) ** FREDERICK, WILLIAM, Au- 
custus FREDERICK, WILLIAM FRE- 
peRick, LEOPOLD, Prince of Saxe-Co- 
bourg—C. Cantuar, Eldon C., Montrose, 
Atholl, Wellesley, Camden, Lauderdale, 
Chatham, Bathurst, Liverpool, Mulgrave, 
Melville, Sidmouth, Melbourne, Chetwynd, 
W. London, Sam. Carlisle, Ellenborough, 
Charles Manners Sutton, N. Vansittart, 
Frederick John Robinson, Wm. Scott, 
T. Wallace, W. Grant, John Nicholl, R. 
Richards, Charles Arbuthnot, Robert Peel, 
W. Sturges Bourne, Charles Baggot, John 
Leach, C. Abbot, R. Dallas, B. Bloomfield, 
Ailesbury, George Bridges, mayor, George 
Clerk, Christopher Robinson, R. Gifford, 
J. W. Croker, Geo. R. Dawson, Wm, 
Courtenay, W. Curtis, John Eamer, John 
Perring, James Shaw, George Scholey, 
Samuel Birch, Matthew Wood, C. Smith, 
Gerrard Andrewes, R. Hodgson, John Ire- 
land, G. Cockburn, Henry Hotham, Bess- 
borough, C. Warren, Thomas Pere, Cour- 
tenay, J. S. Copely, H. Bankes, C. Flower, 
John Atkins, John Sylvester, C. Magnay, 
Robert Alb. Cox, John Thos. Thorp, Rich- 
ard Rothwell, John Edmund Dowdeswell, 
R. Clark, Henry Woodthorpe, T. Tyrrell, 
William Borradaile, jun., Thomas Smith, 
Herbert Taylor, W. Keppel, F. T. 
Hammond, William Congreve, Newman 
Knowlys, the Common Serjeant of London, 
James Buller, Jos. Whatley, George Nay- 
ler, York.” 

His Majesty was pleased at this council 
‘o make the following declaration, viz. 

“I have directed that you should be as- 
sembled here, in order that I might dis- 
charge the painful duty of announcing to 
you the death of the King, my beloved fa- 

er. 

“It is impossible for me adequately to 
express the,state of my feelings upon this 
melancholy occasion ; but I have the con- 
solation of knowing, that the severe cala- 
aa with which his Majesty has been af- 
at for so many years, has never effaced 
tom the minds of his subjects the impres- 
“ions created by his many virtues ; and his 
example will, I am persuaded, live for ever 
‘n the grateful remembrance of his country. 
__~* Called upon, in consequence of his Ma- 
SI's indisposition, to exercise the prero- 


gatives of the crown in his behalf, it was 
the first wish of my heart to be allowed to 
restore into his hands the powers with which 
I was entrusted. It has pleased Almighty 
God to determine otherwise; and I have 
not been insensible to the advantages which 
I have derived from administering, in my 
dear father’s nae, the government of this 
realm. 

** The support which I have received 
from parliament and the country, in times 
the most eventful, and under the most ar- 
duous circumstances, could alone inspire 
me with that confidence which my present 
station demands, 

‘* The. experience of the past will. 7 trust, 
satisfy all classes of my people, that it will 
ever be my mest anxious endeavour to pro- 
mote their prosperity and happiness, and to 
maintain unimpaired the religion, laws, 
and liberties of the kingdom.” 
Whereupon the Lords of the Council made 

it their humble request to his Majesty, 
that this his Majesty's most gracious de- 
claration to their Lordships might be 
made pom ; which his Majesty was 
pl to order accordingly. 

His Majesty, at his first coming into the 
council, was pleased to declare, that, under- 
standing that the law requires he should, 
at his accession to the crown, take and sub- 
scribe the oath relating to the security of 
the Church of Scotland, he was now ready 
to do it this first opportunity, which his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to do ac- 
cording to the forms used by the law of 
Scotland, and subscribed two instruments 
thereof, in the presence of the Lords of the 
Council, who witnessed the same ; and his 
Majesty was pleased to order, that one of 
the said instruments be grwsmitted to the 
Court of Session, to be recorded in the 
Books of Sederunt, and afterwards to be 
forthwith lodged in the Public Register of 
Scotland ; and that the other of them re- 
main among the records of the Council, 
and be entered in the Council Book. 

On Sunday morning, all the Cabinet 
Ministers then in town resigned their cre- 
dentials of office to Viscount Sidmouth, 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, at his Office at Whitehall. 
His Lordship afterwards presented them to 
his present Majesty at Court, when the 
King was giaciously pleased to re-appoint 
them in their former situations—The Lord 
Chancellor appeared in a plain dress only, 
carrying a bag containing the seals of the 
United Kingdom, which his Lordship re- 
signed to his present Majesty, when the 
King was graciously pleased to return them, 
and re-appoint him to his former office. 

The ceremony of proclaiming his Ma- 


jesty took place on Monday about noon, - 


first before Carlton House, where the “f- 
ficers of State, Nobility, and Privy Coun- 
cillors, were present, with the Olficers of 
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_ Arms, all being on foot. ‘Then the Of- 


ficers, being mounted on horseback. the 
like was y at Charing Cross, within 
Temple Bar, at the end of Wood Street, 
in Cheapside, and lastly at the Royal Ex- 
change, with the usual solemnities ; the 
Principal Officers of State, a great number 
of the Nobility, and of other persons of 
distinction, attending during the whole ce- 
remony. Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King at 
Arms, who held the same office. at the pro- 
clamation of George Il]. and who is now 
90 years of age, officiated also on this oc- 
casion. 

10 Alarming Indisposition of the King. 
—lIn the midst of the general grief and 
mourning for the death of the late King, the 
public were, on ‘Tuesday the first instant, 
alarmed by another calamity, by a bulletin 


announcing the serious indisposition of the. 


present King. It was reported that his 
Majesty had been indisposed with a cold 
for some days; but no apprehensions were 
entertained. On ‘Tuesday morning it was 
announced that his Majesty had been under 
the necessity of having blood taken, in con- 
sequence of the oppression and tightnesson 
the chest, produced by his culd. The 
bleeding was very copious, and did not at 
first produce the desired relief; so that in 
the evening his Majesty's physician thought 
it necessary to issue the following bulletin. 
Carlion-House, Feb. 1, 1820. 

** Half-past three o'clock, Pp. M.—The 
King has been attacked with inflammation 
on the lungs. We hope a favourable im- 
pression has been made on the complaint, 
but his Majesty still continues severely in- 


* WILLIAM KNIGHTON. 
“ Mattuew Jonn TIERNEY.” | 


This bulletin created, as may be well 


conceived, the greatest uneasiness—and 
from the hour it was generally known, to 
midmight, the inquiries at the palace were 
incessant. Sir Henry Halford was sent 
for inthe afternoon, and also signed the 
subsequent bulletins. 

The anxiety of the public for the safety 
of his Majesty, however, was considerably 


relieved by the appearance on the Sth of | 


the following bulletin. 
** Cariton Palace, Feb. 5, 1820. 
half past cleven, a.m. 
“* The King has had a good night; his 
Majesty is recovering. 
‘* Under the present circumstances, there 
Will be no evening bulletin. 
Henry HaLForp, 
Wa. 
M. J. Tipmwey.” 


The subsequent bulletins have _con- 


tinued favourable, and by the latest ac- 
counts, We are assured that his Majesty 


now only suffers from weakness arising — 


from copious bleedings, which were neces- 
sary overcome his disorder. - 


Proclaiming of King George IV. in 
Edinburgh.—About twelve o'clock on 
Wednesday night, the 2d instant, a king’ 

arrived London, with 
order of the Privy Council, and copies of 
the 
successor to the throne, directed ag 

Majesty’s Advocate... His Lordship im- 

mediately sent notice of this event, and co. 

pies of the proclamation, to the Lord Pro. 
vost of the city, and to all the Sheriffs in 

Scotland, with orders forcausing the Prince 

t to be duly proclaimed with all pos. 
sible diligence. ‘The Sheriff of Edinburgh 
also received copies of the proclamation 
from London, with a writ, in the King’s 
name, commissioning him to cause pro- 
clamation to be made at the usual places. 

The Lord Provost having issued notices to 

the respective persons and public bodies 

who were invited to join the procession, 

Major-General Sir Thomas Bradford, Com- 

mander in Chief of the Forces in Scotland, 

ordered a detachment of the 10th Hussars, 

(his present Majesty’s own regiment,) to 

be in readiness next morning to march in- 

to the city. These arrived at ten o'clock 
in the morning, and (were drawn up in 

Hunter’s Square, previous to their lining 

the streets at the procession. Meanwhile 

the Castle flag was hoisted half-mast: high, 
and at eleven o’clock the firing of minute 
guns began, which continued till 60 fies 
were fired, being one for tig year of his 
late Majesty's rei The 10th Hussars 
lined the streets the Cross to the 

Castlehill, where-the ground was kept by 

the 4th Veteran Battalion, At twelve 

o'clock the procession moved from the Par- 
liament House to the Royal Exchange in 
the following order :— 

One half of the High Constables, preceded 
by their Moderator, with their batons, 
in advance of the Procession, four and 

four. 
Six Trum 
Sir Patrick Walker, ren Usher of 
the White Rod. 
_ Heralds. 
Pursuivants. 
City Officers with their Partizans- 
The City Sword and, Mace, 

The Lord Provost and Sheriff of the 

Magistrates and Council i. hei, 

uncil in Tobe 

City Clerks, Chamberlain,and Sheriff 


Clerks. 
Peers of Sco’'and according to their xauk, 
two and two. 

Peers of Great Britain, in like manner 
The Lord Advecate.: 
Macers of Council and Session 
The Lords of Council and Sessi0R- 
Principal Clerks of Sessiomy 
Macer of Exchequer. 
Barons of Exchequer. 


King’s Remembrances and: Deputy: 
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Macer of Jury Court. 

Lord Chief Commissioner. 
Clerks of Court. 
Judge-Admiral. 

Procurator Fiscal and Admiralty Clerk. 

The Commissaries of the Supreme Con- 
sistorial Court of Scotland. 
Commissary Clerks. 
The Commander Of the Forces. 
His Suite. 
Baronets of Nova Scotia, according to 
their Precedency. 
Baronets of Great Britain, in like manner. 
Knights of the Bath. 
Knights Bachelors. 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise. 
Lieutenancy of the County. 

Dean of Faculty—Solicitor General. 
Members of the Faculty of "Advocates. 
Deputy Keeper and Clerks to his Majesty’s 

Signet. | 
Dean of the Chapel Royal and Almoner. 
Principal and Professors of the University. 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 
squires, Gentlemen, and respectable 
Burgesses. 

Magistrates of Leith and Portsburgh. 
The remaining half of the Constables, pre- 

ceded by their Treasurer. 

When the procession reached the Cross, 
the Heralds, Pursuivants, Lord Provost, 
&e. ascended the baleony in front of the 
Royal Exchange, when the proclamation 
was read by the Lord Provostand Heralds, 
respectively ; after which the Heralds pro- 
claimed the style and title of ‘his’ Majesty 
Kino GreorGe THE Fovarrn, three se- 
veral times, each time accompanied with a 
flourish of trumpets and loud and general 
acclamations, followed by a royal salute 
from the guns in the Castle, where the 
Royal standard, which till then had been 
at half-staff, was hoisted. 

The procession then moved to the Castle- 
hill, and on approaching the Castle-gate, 
the head of the procession returned down 
the hill. A square was'thus formed, and 
the Heralds, Sheriff, Lord’ Provost, and 
eldest Bailie, advanced in front of the cen- 
tre, when the proclamation was read by 
the Sheriff, and the Heralds proclaimed in 
the same form as had been done at the 
I.xchange, the guns then firing a Royal 
salute. 

The n next proceeded towards 
the Palace of Holyroodhouse, and was re- 
ceived at St John’s Cross by the Magi- 
strates of Canongate, who fell into the pro- 
eames in rear of the Magistrates of Edin- 


Proclamation being again made in front 
of the Palace by the Sheriff, in the same 
form as at the Castlehill; the Sheriff-Clerk, 
along with the Magistrates of Leith, He- 
ralds, and attendants, proceeded to Leith, 
where they were joined by many respect- 
a“ persons ; the proclamation was read 

OL. VI. 
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on the Pier snd Shore by the Sheriff-Clerk 
and Magistrates of Leith, and the style 
and titles of his Majesty proclaimed by the 
Heralds. In the meantime, the procession’ 
returned in the same order (but inverted) 
to the Parliament House. On the head of 
the procession arriving at the Parliament 
House, the whole halted and opened to the 
right and’ left, to allow the Heralds, &e. 
to pass between the ranks, and tg enter the 
Parliament House in the same order in 
which they originally left it. 

The health of King George the Fourth 
was given by the Lord Provost, accom- 
panied by a flourish of trumpets and loud | 
acclamations ; then that of the rest of the 
Royal Family in a similar manner; after 
which the proclamation was signed by 
those present, and a flourish of trumpets 
at the door of the Parliamerit House closed 
the ceremonies. 

The band of the 10th preceded the pro- 
cession from the Exchange to the Castle, 
and from thence to the Palace, and back 
to the Parliament House. _ 

The day was very unfavourable, as a 
dense fog hung over the city, notwithstand- 
ing which, the whole had a grand and im- 
posing appearance. The balcony in front 
of the Exchange was entirely occupied by 
the procession. Right Hon. the Lord Pro. 
vost, the Sheriff, the Magistrates, and the 
Heralds, took their station in the centre. 
During the different readings of the pro- 
clamation the whole were uncovered, and 
at the conclusion, a burst of acclamation 
followed, which was loudly re-echoed by 
the people and the military; similar en- 
thusiasm was displayed after proclamation 
of his Majesty’s style and titles. Among 
the persons of distinction in the procession 
were observed the following :— 

Earl of Morton, Earl of Wemyss and 
March, Earl of Rosebery, Lord Duncan, 
Lord Sinclair, Lord Terphichen, Lord Eli- 
bank, Lord Ashburton, Sir H. Moncreiff 
Wellwood, Sir John Hay, Sir W. Forbes, 
Sir John Sintlair, Sir A. Gordon, Barts. 
&e. F 

The crowd, which was immense, beha- 
ved with the greatest order, and every 
window in and near the line of procession, 
from which a glimpse could be obtained, 
was filled with The coup d’ocil, 
on account of the number of on 
the streets, in the windows, and on the 
tops of the houses, had « effect. — 
A number of carriages had ranged up be- 
tween the Parliament Close and co Ex- 
change, but these were v y Te- 
The whole well 
arranged; and although the was 

we have not heard that a single acci- 

The litle was admirably 

kept by the Hussars, commanded by Lieu- 

ténant-Colonel Taylor, who frequently re- — 

commended forbearance to the men, and 
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in eaphinie to the populace the necessity 
ot falling back was gentlemanly and polite. 

Ivcland.—isturbances in Ireland, of a 
very alarmgag and dangerous character, 
seem ty increase. ‘That indifference to the 
taking away of human life, which has too 
long stained the really brave spirit of the 
sister island. is unhappily veering towards 
what hitherto has been considered as the 
creature of meanness and cowardice only, 
viz. assassination. The Limerick Chro- 
nicle states, that about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 13th inst. Edward Brown, 
Esq. of Castlemoyle, was shot dead, as he 
was passing near Horseleap, in his gig, 
with his servant. The assassin escaped. 
Mr Brown was a young man highly re- 
epected. He was, it is supposed, mistaken 
for another person, whose -xtraordinary 


geal in suppressing sedition had made him 


obnoxious to the disaffected peasantry. 
One of the patrole of Finglas was found 
shot through the heart with his own pistol, 
on the banks of the Royal Canal, the same 
night. He had separated from his com- 
panions a short time before in pursuit of 
aman named Cummins, against whom a 
verdict of wilful murder has been found. 
A young man, and a young woman to 
whom he was to have been manied on the 
following morning, were poisoned at Bo- 
herbuoy on the %th inst. by punch which 
was slaldianeth to them in the house of 
the young woman’s father, at the merry- 
making on the wedding-eve. They ap- 
peared to be tipsy with the deleterious be- 
verage, and were laid in a loft, apparently 
asleep, but it proved the sleep of death ; 
and on opening them, poisonous drugs 
were found in their stomachs. Seven per- 
sons are in custody on suspicion for this 
crime, which is supposed to have been in- 
stigated by the fortune of the female suf- 
ferer, about L. 400. The outrages of the 
Ribbon-men, breaking into houses in dis- 
guise in the night, and robbing them of 
arms, still continue; and several parishes 
have been declared, under the insurrection 
act, in a state of disturbance. 

Coach.—An advertisement in a 

in paper of the 24th ult. annou 

that, on the Ist day of March, a ma 
vented coach, impelled by steam and air 
pressure, is to leave the Moira Hotel, Sack- 
ville Street, at twenty minutes past scveu 
o'clock morning, and deliver passengers 
and luggage in Belfast at two o'clock 3 to 
remain forty minutes at Belfast, and reach 
Dublin again at nine o'clock. Its motion 
is equal to thirteen Irish miles an hour. 
The coaches are mounted on Mr Belling- 
ham’s patent axles. It is added, that the 
te ep having an exclusive patent, will 
neither take mails nor use horses; there 
fore no delay from post-offices or 

can occur. Subjoined to the advertise- 
ment 18 a certificate, dated Glasgow, Ist 


January, and signed by two engineers and 
one niillwright, stating that they had tried 
Mr Bellingham’s new invented steam pres. 
sure on the most hilly road within twenty 


miles of that town, that it impelled 


coach loaded for the purpose, weighing in 
all four tons, at the rate of twenty English 
miles in an hour, without any inconve. 
nience except the airing of the nave of the 
wheel. One man steered it with ease, and 
they consider it the safest and best mode of 
impelling a carriage ever invented, and not 
so liable to accident as a carriage drawn by 
horses. 
Hicu Court oF Justiciary. 
Atrocious Assault.—On the 10th Janu. 
ary, the Court proceeded to try David Bar- 
net, labourer, residing at Auchterarder, in 
the county ot Perth, and John Brown, re- 
siding at Dunning, in same county, accu- 
sed of a very violent attack upon Dugal 
Cameron, residing at Stirling, an extra as- 
sistant excise officer, upon Saturday the 
Gth day of March 1819. The facts of this 
case, which were of a very aggravated na- 
ture indeed, were distinctly made out in 
evidence. The jury unanimously found 
the pannels guilty, and the Court, under 
all the circumstances of the case, adjudged 
them to eighteen months imprisonment in 
the jail of Perth, and thereafter to find cau- 
tion for their good behaviour for a period 
of three years, each under a penalty of 
L. 40 Sterling. The Lord Justice-Clerk, 
in addressing the pannels, observed to 
them, that they ought to consider the pu- 
nishment inflicted as a comparatively small 
one, for, had the officer died from the bar- 
barous treatment he had received, their 
case would have been a most aggravated 
case of murder. | 
Contempt of Court—On the 12th ult. 
Gilbert M‘Leod, and William Carse, print- 
ers in Glasgow, were brought to the bar 
of the Court, at the instance of the Lord 
Advocate, to answer for a gross slander 
upon and contempt of the Court. The 
offence was contzined in. a newspaper, said 
to be printed by them in Glasgow, entit- 
led ** ‘The Spirit of the Union,” in which 
was a passage commenting on the proceed- 
ings of the Court in-the case of Mr Kin- 
loch of Kinloch. ‘The in question, 
besides alleging that juries were unfairly 
chosen in such eases, stated that ** Mr 
Kinloch acted wisely in flying from 4 
court which was ready to inflict upon him 
aD ignominious punishment—not ignom- 
nious, indeed, when we consider the cha- 
racter of the men who were about to 1n- 
flict it,” or words of a similar purport 
M‘Leod, when interrogated, avowed him- 
self the editor, printer, and publisher of 
the paper in question, and the author of 
the paragraph containing the libel ; but 
ed that it was meant as @ comment 
upon a paragraph in other papers, impub 
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ing words to the Lord Justice Clerk, which 
he since understood had not been spoken 
bv him. That at the time of writing it, 
he laboured under great agitation of mind, 
in consequence of the death of a child. 
That he never meant any thing disrespect- 
ful to the Court; and if the paragraph in 
question contained any thing offensive, he 
requested the Court to receive his sincere 
coatrition. Carse denied having any con- 
cern in the publishing of the paper, far- 
ther than allowing it to be printed in his 
office, being paid by M*Leod for the use 
of his materials, and asked pardon of the 
Court if he had acted wrong in so doing. 
The Counsel for the parties objected to the 
Court proceeding to judgment, without his 
clients having the benefit of a trial, which 
the Court overruled ; and their Lordships hae 
ving taken the case into their consideration, 
then dismissed Carse with a reprimand, 
and sentenced M‘Leod to four months im- 
prisonment in Glasgow jeil, and to find se- 
curity for his good behaviour for three 
years, in the penalty of L. 40 Sterling. 

Sedition and Blasphemy.—On the 17th 
ult. the Court met, in order to proceed to 
the trial of Andrew Marshall and Marga- 
ret Wright, his wife, of Glasgow, accused 
of vending blasphemous and _ seditious 
pamphlets. On their names being called, 
they failed to appear, and sentence of out- 
lawry was passed in the common form 
against them. The Lord Advocate then 
prayed for a warrant to apprehend the 
above persons, and bring them before the 
Court for trial, His Lordship stated, that, 
had this case gone toa proof, he would 
have produced a document consisting of an 
account current between Marshall and the 
publisher of various seditious and blas- 
phemous publications, occupying no less 
than 14 folio pages, and showing that 
16,930 copies of the pamphlets had been 
received by Marshall for circulation in 
Glasgow. Such was the low price of these 
publications, that the whole sum amount- 
ed only to L. 147, and showed that they 
were merely intended for the very lowest 
orders of the people. His Lordship far- 
ther observed, that the knowledge of such 
transactions as these must convince the 
Most prejudiced, that the public prosecu- 
tor had not interfered with the press till it 
had become his imperious duty. 

On the 24th, the Court met to 
to the trial of Walter Baillie, and Janet 
Simpson, his wife, residing in Grassmarket 
Street, Edinburgh, accused of sedition, in 
vending certain numbers of Wooler’s Black 
Dwarf. Baillie, failing to appear, sentence 
of fugitation was pronounced against him. 
The Court deserted the diet against his 
wife, pro loco et tempore, and she was dis- 
missed from the bar. 7 
_ Housebreaking and Robbery.—On the 
‘th inst. came on the trial of William 
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M‘Gheer, or M‘Gherr, and Charles Brit- 
ton, or Britain, accused of stouthrief and 
robbery, by breaking into the house, at 
Boreland, Ayrshire, inhabited by James 
Drennan, farmer there, (then lying on a 
death-bed,) under pretence of searching for 
fire-arms, and of robbing the said house 
of a number of articles. The pannels 
pleaded not guilty, and a jury being cho. 
sen, and a number of witnesses examined, 
the case, which was one of a very aggra- 
vated nature, was clearly proven, and the 
jury, without leaving the box, unanimous- 
ly found them guilty; when the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, after a most suitable and 
serious admonition, sentenced them to be 
executed at Ayr on the 10th day of March 
next. The two unfortunate men, who are 
in the prime of life, are natives of Ireland. 
M‘Gheer fainted on sentence being pro- 
nounced against him. 
15. Wilful Five.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 8th instant, about three o'clock, 
a most destructive fire broke out in the 
premises of Mr Paterson, in the village of 
Lochee. The property is composed of two 
ranges of buildings, which lately formed 
one of the most extensive sailcloth manu- 
factories in Scotland, and two dwelling 
houses—one of which and a great part of 
the manufactory were consumed to ashes. 
The circumstances attending this event are 
of a very strange and suspicious character. 
The flames were observed to break out at 
once at three different places, so distant 
from each other as to render impossible any 
belief of accidental communication, and 
with such force as to terrify the rs. 
The fire was completely got under about 
10 a. M. but it was not entirely extinguish- 
ed at 5 p. m. and the ruins presented a 
frightful appearance. Some articles which 
had been saved from the conflagration were 
placed in the dwelling house to which the 
turning had not reached ; and next night 
this house was also discovered in flames; 
and one of the leathern pipes of the fire- 
engine had been cut, for the purpose, it is 
supposed, of rendering it unfit for use. 
There is strong reason for suspecting that 
these fires have been wilfully raised. None 
of the houses were inhabited ; in none of 
them was fire used; some of them were 
even shut up; and we have remarked that 
on the first occasion, where there were no 
visible means of communication, the flames 
burst from the interior of three different 
and widely separated buildings at once. 
The Procurator-fiscal of the county arrived 
at Forfar on Thursday, to lead a precog- 
nition, at the instance of the ee As- 
surance Company, who had taken an in- 
surance on the premises, to the extent, it 
is said, of three thousand five 
pounds. 
Glasow.—W ithin the Royalty of Glas- 
gow there are of Weavers and Warpers, 
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2525—Calenderers, 504—Spirit Dealers, 
Vintners, and Shopk oe 
bourers, 1852—House Carpenters, Cabine 

makers, and Glaziers, 1096—Boot and 
Shoe Makers, 956—Tailors, 746—Black- 
smiths, Whitesmiths, Coppersmiths, and 
Pewterers, 712—Manufacturers of Cotton 
Cloth, 574—Porters, 560—Masons, 424 
—Bakers, 348—Carters, 319—Writers, 
265— Surgeons, 176— Fleshers, 175— 
Teachers, 158—Coopers, 145—Skinners 
and Curriers, 118—Gardeners, 100—Bar- 
bers, 90-—Dyers, 82—Farmers and Far- 
mers’ Male Servants, 19—number of pro- 
fessions not before enumerated, 5610— 
Number of males above 18 years of age, 
who have no visible profession, 761—in 
this number, sons residing with their pa- 
rents are included. {n 1819, within the 
Royalty, there were 885 persons licensed 
to retail spirituous liquors, of whom 631 

low-rented houses. 
Couch Establishments.—It is calculated 
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that a person has 1500 opportunities of 
leaving London in the course of the 24 
hours, by stage coaches, including the re. 
peated trips of the coaches which ply the 
short distances. It is understood tha 
about three hundred stage coaches 
through Hyde Park Corner daily. There 
are about 40 Brighton coaches. There are 
84 coaches belonging to Birmingham, of 
which 40 are daily ; to Chester 19, of 
which 16 are daily ; to Manchester 70, of 
which 54 are daily ; in the year 1770, 
there belonged only two stage cvaches to 
Manchester, one to London, the other to 
Liverpool, and they went only twice a 
week ; there are now 20 coaches passing 
backward and forward between these two 
places. There are 60 coaches belonging to 
-Liverpool, of which 56 are daily ; to Pres- 
ton 12; to York 18; of which 10 daily ; 
to Hull 12; to Newcastle 6; to Glasgow 
13; to Edinburgh 39; to Aberdeen 9; 
to Inverness 3; and to Whitehaven 3. 


Car. LX XXIV. To amend the Laws, 
for making, repairing, and improving, 
the Roads and other Public Works in Ire- 
land, by Grand Jury Presentments, and 
for a more effectual Investigation of such 
Presentments, and for further securing 
true, full, and faithful, Account of all Mo- 
nies levied under the same.—July 7, 1819. 
Cap. LXXXY. To amend and cor- 
rect an Act of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, for the Regulation of Parish Vestries 
in England. —July 7. 

Cap. LXXXVI. For regulating the 
Exercise of the Right of Common of Pasture 
in the New Forest, in the County of South- 
ampton; for repealing certain Parts of 
two Acts passed in the 39th and 40th, and 
the 52d Years of his present Majesty ; and 
for the better Collection and Recovery of 
the Gale Rents in the Forest of Dean, in 
the County of Gloucester.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXXVII. To grant to his 
Majesty certain Duties of Excise in Ire- 
land on Malt.—July 12. 

Cap. LX XXVIII. To repeal the annual 
Excise Duties upon Malt, Tobacco, and 
Snuff, continued by an Act of the present 
Session of Parliament, and to grant other 
Duties in lieu thereof, for the Service of the 
Yearending the 5th Day of July 1820.— 
July 12. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 59th Year of the Reign of George I¥I., or in the First Session of the 
Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Cap. LXXXIX. ‘To continue, until 
the 10th day of October 1824, an Act 
made in the 57th Year of his present Ma- 
jesty, for suspending a Part of the Duties 
on Sweets or Made Wincs.—July 12. 

Cap. XC. For the Prevention of Frauds 
in the Duties on Soap ; for preserving the 
Books or Papers called Specimens, left by 
Officers of Excise on the Premises of Tra- 
ders ; and for requiring more speedy Pay- 
ment of the Excise Duties on Printed Cali- 
coes.—July 12, 

Cap. XCI. For giving additional Fa- 
cilities in Applications to Courts of Equity, 
regarding the Management of Estates or 
Funds belonging to Charities.—July 12. 

Cap. XCII. To enable Justices'of the 
Peace in Ireland to act as such, in certain 
Cases, out of the Limits of the Counties in 
which they actually are; to make Provi- 
sion for the Execution of Warrants of Dis- 
tress granted by them; and to authorize 
them to impose Fines wpon Constables and 
other Officers for Neglect of Duty. and on 
Masters for Ill-usage of their Apprentices. 
—July 12. 

Cap. XCIII. To continue for one 
Year, and from thence until the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament, an Act, 
made in the 56th Year of his present Ma- 
jesty’s Reign, to make Provision for secu. 
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ring the Profits of the Office of Clerk of 

the Pleas of his Majesty’s Court of Exche- 
uer in Ireland. —July 12. 

Cap. XCIV. To explain and amend 
two Acts, inthe 39th and 40th, and 
47th Years of his present Majesty, concern- 
ing the Disposition of certain Real and 
Personal Property of his Majesty, his Heirs 
and Successors——July 12. 

Cap. XCV. For confirming ancient 
Separations of Towns corporate from Pa- 
rishes, in regard to the Maintenance of the 
Poor.—July 12. 

Cap. XCVI. To facilitate the Trials of 
Felonies committed on Stage Coaches and 
Stage Waggons, and other such Carria- 
ges; and of Feloriies committed on the 
Boundaries of Counties. —July 12. 

Cap. XCVIL- To extend the Provi- 
sions of an Act made in the forty-sixth Year 
of his Majesty’s Reign, intituled ** An Act 
for the more speedy Trial of Offences com- 
mitted in distant Parts upon the Seas,” to 
the Trial of Offences committed in Africa 
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against the Laws for abolishing the Slave 
Trade.—July 12. 

Cap. XCVIII. To limit the Continu. 
ance of the Operations of the several Acts 
for imposing Fines upon. Townlands and 
Places in Ireland, in respect of Offences re- 
lating to the unlawful Distillation of Spi- 
rits; and to amend the said Acts; and to 
provide for the more effectual Prevention 
or Suppression of such Offences. —July 12. 

Cap. XCIX. To continue, until the 
Ist day of June 1823, the Restrictions on 
Payments in Cash by the Bank of Ireland, 
and to direct the gradual Resumption of 
- Payments by the said Bank.—July 

2. 

Cap. C. To amend an Act of the 50th 
Year of the Reign of his present Majesty, 
relating to Prisons in Ireland.—July 12. 

Cap. Cl. To enlarge the powers of an 
Act passed in the 56th year of his present 
Majesty, relative t9 the Transportation of 
Offenders, to continue until the Ist day of 
May 1821.—July 12. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 


I. CIVIL. 


Jan, 17. Right Honourable George Ear] of 
Glasgow, to be Lord-Lieutenant of Ayrshire. 
"Urban, to 


J2. Major-General Sir Benjamin 
be Governor of the Island of Antigua. 

Sir William Johnstone Hope, to be one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


Borough of Clifton, Dartmouth, Hardness.— 
Charles Milner Ricketts, Esq. 


Il, MILITARY. 
Army. _Lieut.-Col. Tuyll, h. p. 26 Dr. to be 
Col. on the Continent only 
16th Dee. 1819. 
Capt. Pierce, Roy. Art. Major 


12th Aug. 

— Nicolls, do. do. 
M. of Worcester, 37 F. 

1 . 


2Dr.G. —— Collins, Cornet by purchs vice Cot- 

ton, prom. 25 Dr. 6th Jan. 1820. 

Major Wildman, Lieut.-Col. by purchs 
vice Lord Hartland, ret. 

23d Dee. 1819 

Capt, Hurt, Major by purch. do. 

Lieut. Minchin, Capt. by purch. — do. 

Cornet Porter, Lieut. by purcb. do, 

Wm. Beresford, Cornet by purch. do, 


10 Cornet and Adj. Wells, rank of Lieut. 
50th do. 
25 —— Hon. R. H. S. Cotton, from 2 


Dr. G. to be Lieut, by purch, vice 

. Jeffries, prom. 23d do. 

Gr. Gds. Ensign and Lieut. Dirom, Lieut. and 
Capt. by purch. vice Molloy, ret. 

6th Jan. 1820. 

Lord Howard de 

Walden, from h. p. Ensign and Lieut. 


by pureh, 

Col. Gds, Col. Woodford lst Major, vice Jack- 
con, Sta Cor do. 

—— Bouverie, 2d Major 

Bt. Lieut.-Col. Steele, Capts and Lieut - 


Col. Gds. — and Lieut. Bentinck, Lieut. and 
Adj. 18th Jan. 1820. 

Cornet Smith, prom. 2 Dr. G. Ensi 
LF Bi Maj. Wetherall Major, vice Lynch, 
t. Maj. » Major, vice Lynch, 
dead 50th Dec. 1819. 
Lieut. Macdonald, Capt. do. 
Ensign Eddington, Lieut. vice M‘Ewen, 
dead do. 


Lewis, Lieut. do. 
W. Tottenham, Ensign 22d Mar, 1817. 
W. Home, Ensign 50th Dec. 1819, 
Lt. Cameron, Adj. vice M‘Ewen, dead 


do. 
ll Bt. Maj. Campbell, Maj. vice Elri 
Lieut. Walker, Capt. do. 
Ensign Marsh, Lieut. do. 
22 Ass. Surg. Brown, from h. p, 4 Dr. G. 
Ass. Surg. vice Martin, E. Ind. 
° es, si urch. vice 
Burke, ret. bsd Dec. 1819. 
50 Ensign Warren, Lieut. vice Harrison, 
dead 13th Nov. 1818, 
Paton, h. p. 34 F. do. 
41 Ensign Gossip, 87 F. Ensign vice Bur- 
rowes, h. p. York Chass, 

50th Dec. 1819. 

44 W. Fludyer, Ensign vice Barry, dead 


Ensign Woollart, Adj. vice Barry, be = 
Flude, Lieut. vice Edwards, dead 


Weir, Lieut, vice deat 

do. 

Gent. Cadet J. Foy, from R. Mil. Col. 

Ensign 29th do. 
S. J. Hodgson, from R. Mil. Col. 


58 ——— Fugion, froin Jan, 1820 
vice Torner, dead 23d Dee. 1319. 

61 “Lieut, Furnaces Capt. vice Mackril, 
dead do, 
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61 Ensign Ferner, Lieut, 30th Dec. 1819. Lieut. Walbridge, from 17 F. ree. diff. with Li 
64 ensign Stevenson, - vice Isbell, ———-Smyth, from 31 F. rec. diff. wi : 
dead éth Jan. 18:0. Gage,h. p. 2 F. G. Licut, 


H. F. Broderip, Ensign do. 

Lieut. Snow, from 89 F. Capt. vice 

James, prom. : 6th de. 
Ensign Hassell, Lieut. vice Harpur 

15th do. 

Gent. Cadet A. Ansell, from R. 


Col. Ensign lo. 
Ensign Bateman, Lieut. vice Hutchin- 
23d Dec, 1519, 


son, prom. 
C. H. Doyle, a do. 
Ensign Sutherland, from h. York 
Chass. Ensign, vice Gossip, 41 F. 
50th do. 
Licut. Vincent, from 46 F. Lieut. vice 
Snow, prom. 67 F. 6th Jan. 1820, 
Ass. Surg. M‘Arthur, from h, p. 25 F. 
Ass. Surg. vice Farnan, h. p. 25 F. 
50th Dee. 1819. 
Bt. Major Couper, Major, vice Ferrier, 
dead do. 


do. 


87 


8 


Licut. Innes, Ca 
Ensign Macdonald, Lieut. vice Gordon, 
dead _ 27th do. 
—— Mackintosh, Lieut. vice Logan, 
dead 28th do. 
—— Gordon, Lieut. vice Wik, One 


t 
Campbell, from 58 F. Lieut. 
50th do. 
Gent. Cadet Sir O. Gibbs, from R. Mil. 
Col. Ensign, vice Reynolds, — 


Col. Ensign 29th 
—— Pearson, Ensign 6th Jan. 1820, 
= Ass. J. Strachan, Ass. Surg. vice 

t. Lieut. Col, Miller, or urch. 

vice Wilkins, ret. do. 
Ist Lieut. Cox, Capt. by purch. 
2d Lieut. Brownrigg, lst 


Rifle Br. 


do. 
ieut. by pur. 
do. 


W. H. Wood, 2d Lieut. by purch. 
15th Jan, 1820. 
Staff Cor. Col. Sir R. D. Jackson, K. C. B. from 
2 F. G. Col. vice D’Urban =‘ 18th do 
Staff. Col. Sir R. D. Jackson, K. C. B. Dep, 
Quar. Mast. Gen. to the Forces, vice 
Urban do. 
Capt. Weeks, from h. p. Nova S. 
en. Town Adj. of Cape Breton, 
vice Schwartz, res. 25th Oct. 1819. 
Physician T. Shortt, from h, p. Phy 
sician 25th Dee. 
Ass. Surg. Dunn, from 2 W. I. Reg. 
Surg. 13th Jan. 18 
Savery, from h. p- R. Ww. 
1, Rang. Ass. Surg. 
25th June 1819. 
Hosp. Mate M. Ritchie, Hosp. Ass. 
vice Macleod, dead 25th Dee. 
W. Charles, H Ass. 
vice Grier, dead h do, 
Hosp. Ass. Duncanson, from h. 
Hosp, Ass. 15th Jan. 18: 


Exchanges. 

Bt from 95 F. with Capt. Mansel, 
p- OOF. 

Capt. 64 F. with Bt. Major Eliot, 
» p. 21 F. 

—— Goldie, from 6 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Schreiber, h. p- 22 Dr. 
~———— Crawford, from 11 Dr. with Capt. Mylne, 


Garrisons. 


Med. Dep. 


135 Dr. 
‘ Pr , from 19 F. with Capt. uhar- 
from 54 with Capt. Emeit, 
p- 
75 F. with Capt. M‘Mahon, 
& F- with Capt. Burrowes, 


——— Gordon, from 42 F. rec. diff. with Li 
Macdougall, h. p. 85 F. Aion. 
Hewitt, from 92 EF with Lieut. Randall, h. 


p. 61 F. 

——— Robb, from 7 Dr. G. rece. diff. with Lieut, 
Crossley, h. p. 25 Dr, 

onena. Sperling, from 9 F, with Lieut. Robinson, 


p- 

—— Barlow, from 350 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Cheape, h. p. 95 F. 

—— Dickens, from 1 D. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
West, h. p. 24 Dr. 

m 75 F. with Lieut. Brooke, 

— sandon, trom 86 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
unn, h. 
Cornet Langmend. trom 10 Dr. with Ensign Wort- 


ley, 76 F. 
2d 21 F. with Ensign Booth, 
. p- 
Ensign Francis, from 8 F. ree. diff. with 2d Licut. 
Curtis, h. p. Rifle Brig. 
——— Bennett, from 52 F. with Ensign Power, 


68 F. 
—— Carey, from 88 F. with Ensign Boyes, b.p 
oon Hall, from 13 F. with Ensign Macdonell, 


Semple, h. p. 96 F. 

—— Russell, trom 55 F, rec. diff. with Ensign 
Forlong, h. p. 6 F. 

—— Nutt, from 64 F. rec. diff. with Ensign Fo- 

Paym. Chaysnan, fiom 9 Dr. with Paym. Knight 
‘hapman, from 9 Dr. wi ym. Knight, 
h. p. 5 Line K.G. L. 

Ass. Surg. Fogerty, frona 2\7. IL. R. with Ass. 
Surg. Lunn, h, p. 19 Dr. 

Hosp. Ass. Robertson, M. D. from Stan Med. 
Dep. with Hosp. Ass. Hall, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Gen. Lord Hartland, 9 Dr. 
Lieut.-Col. Wilkins, Rifle Brig. 

Capt. Molloy, Gren. Gds. 

Lieut. Schwartz, Town Adj. of Cape Breton 
Ensign Burke, 29 F. 

Surg. Loftus, 1 Lane. Mil. / 


Superseded. 
Capt. Lee, Rifle Brig. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Capt. C. L. Fitzgerald, on h. p. 83 F. as Major in 
the Army, 12th Aug. 1519. : 

The Exchange between Capt. Strangwayes of 6» 
F. and Capt, Perry, h. p. 56 F. 


Deaths. 
Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, K. G. & G. C. B. 1 F. Gov. of Gib 
23d Jan. 1820. 


raltar 

Gen. Earl of Suffolk, 44 F. Gov. of Londonderry 
and Culmore 20th do, 

Lieut.-Gen. Jas. Campbell, Unatt. 


7th do. 
Capt. Pyner, 4 to 2a Surrey Mil. 


Lieut. Maw, 11th June 1819. 
Hearn, 34 F. Madras 4th July. 
Cavanagh, Roy. Art. Trinidad 12th 


Chadwick, late 1 Roy. Vet. Bn. Dublin 


25d do. 
Crouchley, h. p. 85 F. 29th Dec. 
Invalids 27th Sept. 
Openshaw, do. 3d Jan. 1520. 
Hudson, do. Jan. 
Vaughan, 1 F. 1 Bn. Dublin 15th do. 


Ensign and Adj. Barry, 44 F, 
Quar-Mast, Masters, er. Bengal 26th May 1819. 
Murray, 75 F. Thurso, N. Ta 


Med. Depart. Dep. inap. Taylor, BP 1330. 


| 
67 
We 
92 
ok 
h ——-— Potenger, from 35 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
——— C. C. Smith, from R. Mil. 
Col. Ensign 28th do, 
$i ———— A. Amsinck, from R. Mil. 
Ba 
4 
a Commis. Dep. . Ass. Com. Gen. M*Douall, 
; Licut. Dillon, from 65 FP. ree. diff. with Gieut 
Colls, b. p. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhil?. 


ps. tions are made twice every day, namely, at cight o’clock in the mornina, andeight 
aun my pore The morning ieercatiens in the first column are made on the Rezister Ther- 


1920..] 


mometer. 
: shee Jan. ATLUCH. , 
‘Ther. oaro. Ther, Wind. Weather. | 1820. Ther. Baro. Ther. Wind. Weather. 
7 279 M. 26 41Cble, 
M. 17 27 |N. W.jsnow deep M. 14 [Suns 
of\M. 18 | -200]M. 274 W.jsnow und isf|M. 6] Cole, 
1. 17| 25 M. 14 [28.672]M. 25 |Uble. 
M. 21 | 28 ¢|Calm |Frost, snow 99 f |M. 15 |29.101/M. 25 |Cble. sunsh. 
q os | 30 ground Le. 24) .220/R. 26 
25 33 (1S. W M. 18 5151M. 30 ¢1Cble snow ground 
5 885 M. 36 Calm . . OTM. 
“stale. 354 Pogay, fair 22418" 19°] So tlnigh [Prost with 
7} M. 29 II M. Cble. Snow and 23{ 206 35 ve Fine thaw 
‘UE. 54 poses = hail aftern, 37 high 
M, 19 -651)M. 29 ¢{Cble. M. 41 § iCble. 
26 | 29% |Pitto, ditto} 254 4° 40 Umod. fa -mid. 
14 M. 20 -S71)M. 353 (iN. W.jmild, rather 26 M. 40 § Foggy foren. 
a UE. 55 | 55 [fresh E. 358 E. 40Uimod |gunsh. after. 
M. M. N, Fresh, sno M. 513128509 M. 45 W. 
357 | .759E. 36. thigh jand rain E. 44] .9721E. 43 ain 
12 M 23 986) M. 34 Ne Ww. Snow,r 298 . . Dull eold m, 


es 
. 


mod |fresh sunsh. da 

M. 58 M. 40 iCble. Fair 
night 

M. o4 631 M. 42 Fair, dull, 


- 4 rain night 
M. 58 | .512)M. 46 W.[ Fair, 


E. 47 | .SISIE. 45 
Quantity of rain, .505, 


UE. 

(\M. 24 | .859IM. 32 ¢)Cble. |Dull, shows 

VE. 50 | .964/E. 53. }mod jof snow 
3 (iM, 23 | .O75)M. 3514 /Cble. | Frost, snow 
Ue. 26 | 352 jon ground 


$8 


M .495|M. 34 |Cble, }Sunshine, 

E. 54] .457/E. 53. }mod }snowground 
Cble. |Keen frost 

high of snow 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From the 15th to the 22d of last month, the frost was more intense than it had been fey 
at any former period throughout the winter. The thermometer often fell four degrees Oe bs. 
below zero, and this frost was accompanied with loud drifting winds, and heavy falls a 
of snow. On the 23d the storm was succeeded by a gentle thaw. The thermometer 


stood at 40° in the morning of that day, and on the 28th it rose to 55°. Since the 
commencement of the present month, the temperature has been generally above 40°, 
and as little rain has fallen, the ground is in excellent condition for being plowed, or 
for receiving seeds. In the lower districts sowing of beans will soon commence, if the 
present mild weather shall continue. Field labour is going on with activity, and the 
obstruction it met in the preceding months may soon be forgot. Young wheat has a 


most flattering appearance, and has improved considerably since our last. Turnips oe 
have suffered most severely. Young grass (except on spongy or mossy soils) continues Se 
to hold out. The mantle of snow under which it lay concealed, served to protect it ee a 5 
from the effects of the frost. Prices of grain have advanced a little since our last. Po- is uf uy 
tatoes are also in more request, and are shipping at several ports for the London mar- oes a . 
ket, where they sell at 3s. 4d. a bushel. ‘he prices at which they are shipped in Scot- AS | 

land are from 9s. to 10s. 6d. per boll, of $2 Ib. to the peck, or 6 bushels to the boll. ee | ae 
In the prices of sheep and cattle there has been little variation since our last—14th Fb. saharee: 


On the 10th of the present month, the Christmas rose (Helleborus niger) was in full 
blow. The leaves of the spring crocus and snow-drop began to appear above ground 
on the llth, and the winter aconite was in full blow by the }4th. It may be: remark- 
ed that the leaves of the snow-drop ap on the 5th of January last season, and was 
in full blow by the 16th of that mon erthshire, 14th January. . 
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Register—Agricultural Report. [Feb. 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
Wheat. Oatmeal. B.&PM ea! 
Boll Prices. AY. pr. Loaf. p-peck Bls Peck. Bls, Peck. 
s. aj did. d. iid. s. d, 
Jan. 19 156/270 Sii— 25. 0)16 0196150 186) & 0 8 18457) 1 2 1) 
26) 540/31 S200 25 8 0 8 291) 469) 1 2 11 
Feb. 256927055052 O200150IS 6) OI O 8B 2 68 1) 
9} 641/290 360 VW Ei 1901 8 OO 8 6352}1 
Glasgow. 
1820 Wheat, 240 Lbs. Vats, 264 Ibs. Bariey, Lvs, |) tiour 
|| Irish. ) British. ||Poreign.| Scots. ||Stir. Mea.|] 140 Ibs.//280 ibs, 
Jan. 19] 36 37 34126 56 01/18 O21,6] 18 24 || 21 25 125 O O 22 190 55 
26] 56 38 O29 34126 36 0186216) 18 24H |] — — [25 O O 19021 152 55 
Feb. 2156 38 O29 6 34/126 SE 18 249 |] — — 125 0 2518 O 22 55 
9} 356 38 18 24H — — 125 0 O 22 1190 210/52 55 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
W heat. Beane. Oatmeal. 
1820. Prices.) Av. pr. 1820. Bou. [PerPen, 
Jan, 21) 287] 26 0 535 Si 9 18 Of 11 17 O11 17 17/15 61701 1 
28] 762} 28 O 33 6 51 8 FIG 19 3,11 17 170 5 2 
Feb. 4] 767127 6 54 0) 52 53 [19 250/14 20 11 17 Ole 180 GIT 2 
ll] 546] 29 6 35 35 19 256/15 21 12 18 12 18 OPeb. 2 
London. 
Wheat. | pve, Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. “hour, 250)b.| Quar, 
1820. per qr. y | y Fd & Pol) Potat. |} Pigeon. ‘Pick Boil Grey.|] 2d. Laat. 
Se &. Se Ss |S. Ss. s. 5S. 8. S. S. Se 8. 
Jan. 17/60 70 36) 26 56) 20 287/26 44 55 55} 


32 44 48 }42 46 
24160 72134 26 35 1S YSi26 10 42156 40} 44 48142 46155 55 il 
51) 60 72454 26 57 27/26 40 42156 44 48/42 40] 55 
Feb. 62 28 358 28/26 42/54 44 48/42 461155 55 1 


Liverpool. 

; 
1820. Oats. Barley. Rye, | Beans,| Pease, Flour. — Valin 
‘ 45 Ib. lb. | per qr. | per qr. | per qr. 240 fb. Irish. 196 Ib. Eng. | Irish. 
Jan, 1880 1001/5 35 3159 5 38 40 | 44 55 | 429 56 48 44 46153 409351 35)26 5) 
258 010215 33 759 5 38 40 | 44 55 | 42 56 146 47144 45153 401351 
Feb. 23 39 5 58 40 | 44 55 | 42 56 1146 47/44 40951 53526 
ts 010215 25 (40 5 38 40 | 44 55 | 42 56 46 47/44 45155 40951 5526 

All England and Wales. ‘ Maritime Districts. 
1820. | Wht.| Rye. Oats. Beans. |Pease. Wht. | Rye. Barley, | Oats. |Beans.| Pease. 
do dis. dj s djs dlls dls dis. dis. dis 
Jan. 1) 154 624 6] 46 2118 7/25 BES O40 O 35 0 11145 1 
6510) 40 8 154 N25 8] 44 6/25 11] 52 7/192 97 5 
2/6510) 41 0 155 11/235 9] 44 9147 4/25 9165 4] 59 4 |92 
64 4011 155 1025 7] 44 10 10/25 0] 63 8140 5 3 


Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 
15th January 1820. 


‘Wheat, 52s, 9d.—Rye, 36s. 5d.—Barley, 27s. 11d.—Oats, 20s. 10d.—Beans, 51s. 7d.—Pease, $15. 11d. 
“atmneal, per boll, 17s. 9du—-Dear or Big, S30 " 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLONIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—British plantation sugars have been in steady de- 
yuand, and maintain their former prices. Foreign sugars have continued to be inquired 


ry 


for, but, being scarce, few sales have been made. Fine white Brazil has obtained 48s., eg Lei 

and yellow Havannah 44s. per cwt. The stock of British plantation sugar is now 10,000 Re ay: 
casks more than last year at this time; present prices 14s. per cwt. lower per Gazette — hee 
average. Cotton.—The market is in a state of inactivity. The sales during the last e i Wy FE 
week amount to about 200 viz. (duty paid) 16 bags Paras, 14}d. a 15d. ; 100 7 tee ei 
bags Mina Geraes, ordinary 13d. and 10 fair 15d. ; 37 bags Smyrna, very good, 124d. Bri baat ; 
The import is, 71 bags Rio, 78 Demerara, 31 New Providence, 30 Jamaica, 31 Buenos ee ae 
Ayres, 826 Charleston, 4040 Calcutta—total 5107 bags. Coffve.—One public sale took a ST 
place last week, consisting principally of St mpg which was nearly all taken in at bd Pos | 
130s.; but that price was paid for a few lots, and the private transactions have been at es th ‘4 28 
the same ratee Dutch and ordinary Jamaica coffee are in moderate request for home Ag . id 
consumption ; the market, however, on the whole, has been flat. The stock of West ; hs | 
India coffee is now 3160 tons, being 1280 less than at this time last year ; present prices a ‘ 
5s. per cwt. lower. Jtwms have been in steady demand, and strong Jamaica is rather Ai ‘pt 
higher. ‘The present stock of rum is 18,095 puncheons, and price of proofs 2s. 5d. per x a 
gallon. Stock last year same date, 14,933 puncheons, and price of proofs 3s. 1d. Tea iq ne 
has been in steady demand. Bohea has brought an advance of from 6d. to 7d. per lb. . . . Le? 
on the prices of the last sale ; Hyson, 24d. to 4d. advance; Twankay, 4d. to 14d. ; and , ‘e ae te 
Congou and other descriptions from the cost price to ld. profit. In Tobacco there has . . 4 
been but little done, and prices remain steady. Fish Oils continue in trifling demand, Bi oe 
and are rather lower. Seed oils are stationary. ws 


European Propucre.—Tallow has been in demand; there are buyers of Y. C. at 
Sfis, on the spot for cash, and at 54s. Gd. for early shipments from St Petersburgh. 
Hemp and Flax, and Brandy and Geneva, are without alteration. 


British MANUFACTURES.—Letters from Yorkshire continue to state, that an im- 
provement has taken place in trade. The demand for black cloths, kerseymeres, and 
other articles of mourning, has created some bustle, but has not produced much em- 
ployment to the weavers, owing to the large quantities of these articles that were in the 
warchouse.—F'eb. 8 


“ 


- 
aid 


Course of Exchange, London, Feb. 8.—Amsterdam, 11: 19. Ditto, at sight, 
11:16. Rotterdam, 12 : 0. Antwerp, 12:1. Hamburgh, 36: 1. Altona, 
36:2. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 5. Bourdeaux, 25: 35. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 151}. Madrid, 34}. Cadiz, 344. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 474. Genoa, 44. 
Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 52, Rio Janeiro, 56. Dublin, 16 per cent. Cork, 10 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars, L. 3: 17: 104. New doubloons, 
L.3:15:6. New dollars, L.0:5:0. Silver in bars, standard, L. 0: 5: 2. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 20s.—Cork or Dublin 25s. 
—Lelfast 25s. to 30s.—-Hamburgh 60s.—Madeira 25s.—Jamaica 30s. to 35s.—Green- 
Jand out and home 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Jan. 19 to Feb. 9, 1820. 


Jan. 19. | Jan. 26. | Feb. 2. | Feb. 9. 

per cent. reduced, 68} 68 68 683 
4 per cent. do. 86, | 86% | 86 874 

ANNUILIES | 102f | 102g | 102] 
Exchequer bills, 2d. idis. Ipr-| 43 pr. | — |2 Spr. 

onsols for acct. 673 673 685 
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PRICES CURRENT.—FEsruary 12, 1820. 


ITH. Giascow. | Liverroot.) 
Tea, Bohes, perlb. @ @ ~|— @ 12 
‘ 
| uGcaRr, Musc. | 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 76 87 90 | 72 
it — | 38 48/37 33 
Refined, DowbleLoaves, 130 145)— 13 dby 
Single ditto, “eevee 92 98 105 108 90 108 
Mo.assEs, British, . . .| 30 
CorrEeE Jamaica, — — — 
Ord. good, and fine ord.| 98 110 | — 128 | 98 tas 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. ] 
St Domingo, 95 105 “oy 8 8) 
PimEnrTro (in Bond), Ib. .| 7 8 | 74 
SrinrrsJam. Rum 160.P.\ 3s 34 36/211 3 0 
Spanish White, but. 55/— —|— 300 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 —'510 0 6 5/6 
Honduras, . . .. 8 6 01/615 7 O16 0 61 
Campeachy,. 8  —|610 70/75 80/— — 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . | 7 
InD1G0, Caraceas fine, Ib.| 9s 64 11617 6 8 618 0 8 9/100 
TimBeEn, Amer. Pine, foot,} 1 7 1 11) — 
Honduras M y 
Tan, American, bri... | 16 — 
Archangel, . «| 18 20 | — 
Ta.tcow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 56 — | 59 60 | 56 — | 43 Z 
Home melted, cwt. . 7 
Riga Th. & Dr. Ra.| 56 58 | — — | 70 
Mats, Archangel, . . | 90 92 | — — | 95 
BristLes, Peters. Firsts,| 14 — a 
AsHeEs, Petersburgh Pearl, | 34 36) — 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 41 44} 40 41 | 41 — | 43 3 
a eee 40 | 39 40 | 40 — | 40 
Ow, Whale, tun, . . 33 one 
inferior, . . 814 5190 
CoTTons, Bowed Georgia, 2he 1 Oj 1 0 
Maranham, . .. 3 1 3 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th De- 
cember 1819, and 20th January 1820 ; extracted from the London Gazettes. 


Addis, T. Powick, Worcestershire, plumber 
Ayes, W. Watton, Norfolk, grocer 
Belham, T. Stratford, merchant 
Bailey, J. Frome, Selwood, clothier 
Bulgin, T. Bridgewater, hop-merchant 
G. Liverpool, woollen 
Beck, J. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 


Body, E. Stoke, D v » mer- 
chant 

Bewley, B. Manchester, slater 

Bone, J. Truro, woollen draper 

Baker, T. York, linen draper 

Browne, W. E. Stock Exch , stock-broker 


Butler, J. P. Bilston, Staffordshire, grocer 

Bartlett, T. aidan » mercer 

Board, J. Highbridge, Somersetshire, shopkeeper 

Bradfield, W. North Elhams, Norfolk, baker 

Bass, M. Ashbourne, Derbyshire, maltster 

Bracewell, J. Bramley, Yorkshire, innkeeper 

Cobham, W. jun. and T. Jones, Ware, bankers 

Cheshire, T. Aylesbury, grocer 

Cook, J. Whitechapel Road, 

Clough, J. Leeds, cloth manufacturer 

Cooper, J. Chesterfield, tallow-chandler 

Crump, T. and T. Hill, jun. Kidderminster, car- 
pet manufacturer 

W. Bishopsgate Street Without, haber- 
dasher 


Dawson, T. Manchester, vietualler 
Darby, k. H. Fenchurch Street, tailor 
Dick, A. and J. Morrison, St Catherine Square, 
ale merchants 

Dood, S. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, merchant 
Delamare, P. H. Romford, auctioneer 
Ellison, R. Liverpool, chemist 
Frost, A. and J. R. Macclesfield, 
Friend, T. E. H., and W. J. Sunderland, traders 
Ferse, G. Laurence, Pountney Hl, merchant 
Foster, J. Liverpool, money-serivener 
Forster, E., and A. Wylam, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyee, 

orster, M. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
Farrer, R. Bread Street, Cheapside, warehouse- 


man 

Fearnali, J. White Cottage, New Cross, Deptford, 
merchant 

Gates, J, Grimstone, Norfolk, farmer 

Green, B. Leeds, stone mason 

Green, J, Brauncewell, Lincolnshire, merchant 

Grafton, J. Stroud, Gloucestershire. shoemaker 

Garside, T, Stockport, cotton-spinner 

Glover, J. Live 1, shoemaker 

Gerrard, D. Old Cavendish Street, St Mary-le- 


Hooper, H. Bristol, merchant 

Hunt, T. F. Stable Yard, St Martin’s, builler 

Heath, W. Lower Street, Islington, butcher 

Horson, C. Birmingham, wire-worker 

Hurry, E. Freeman's Court, Cornhill, merchant 

Harrop, J. Gateside, Durham, grocer 

Jones, J. Worcester, linen-<draper 

Appleton, Sculeoates, Yorkshire, 
plum 


Johnson, W. Birm 
Jacobs, L. Menon iddiesex Hospital, 
glass-dealer 
Krauss, J, sen. Manchester, merchant 
King, T. Painswick, Gloucestershire, clothier 
eman, D. H. Liverpool, merehant 
Lant, D. Blackman Street, Newington, merchant 


Lace, S. Liverpool, brazier 

a - J. Farnworth and Prestole Mills, Lan- 
cashire, papermaker 

Myers, R. and J. Holmes, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
linen-drapers 

Malcom, R. Ashbourne, Derbyshire, tea-dealer 

Moore, W. Houghton, Cumberland, butter mer- 
chant 


Mottley, T. Portsea, dealer 
A. Wolverhampton, tea-dealer 

ock, E. R. Quin, and J. Uniake, Liverpool, 

merchants 

Morris, T. Bristol, linen-draper 
Morris, C. Cateaton Street, warehouseman 
Morgan, E. Knighton, Radnorshire, woolstapler 
Nixon, W. Rugeley, Staffordshire, farmer 
Neestrip, T. Cateaton Street, warehouseman 
Nightingale, J. Howden, Yorkshire, corn-factor 
Peel, J. Tower Street, sack manufacturer 
Pickering, J. late of Woburn Place, wine-mer- 


ehant 
Pinnington, D. Cheltenham, horse-dealer 
Parker, R. Manchester, innkeeper 
Phillips, M. Great Prescot Street, merchant 
Payne, L. Nottingham, money-scrivener 
Powles, J. D. Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, mert- 


chant 
Peck, J. Blackheath, Hill, 


‘Payne, G. Newgate Street, hatter 


Phillips, R. Ashburnham, farmer 
J. M. de, Size Lane, merchant 
oberts, W. Chowbent, Lancashire, innkeeper 
Roberts, C. Benager, Somersetshire, innkeeper 
Reed, C. Plymouth, merehant 
Robinson, W. and T. Chelsea, linen <lrapers 
Ray, J. and J. R. Clare, Suffolk, bankers 
Read, C. R. Brabant Court, merchant 
Story, F. Hunworth, Norfolk, miller 
Smith, T. Leeds, worsted spinner 
Sidney, R. Newman Street, picture dealer 
Scott, A. John Street, Commercial Road, dealer 
Sorrell, R. B. Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, 
rinter 
, J. Fulham Fields, horse-dealer 
Sharrock, P. T. Preston, music-seller 
Shoobridge, W. Marden, Kent, farmer 
Sinclair, J. Brighton, bookbinder 
J. Br dealer 
impson, C, Stretford, Lancashire, nu 
Sellers, H. Burnley, Lancashire, 
Smith, T. D. St George, Rotherhithe, cork ma- 
nufacturer 
Scott, J. Fore Street, corn-dealer 
Thackara, J. Rotherham, 
Taylor, M. Lane, cotton-dealer 
Thompson, C. Halifax, watch-glass cutter 
Townsend, W. Sheffield, builder 
Taylor, J. Hedon, Yorkshire, mariner 
Trustrum, J. Great Guildford Street, Surrey, car- 


ter 

Twitldy, G, Bread Street Hill, oilman 

Thompson, H., and T. Moses, Pa 
Rotherhithe, wine-merchants 

Wales, J. Womack, Norfolk, linen-draper 

Wood, J. Walsall, factor 

Whittield, W. P. Commercial Road, wine-mer- 


chant 
Wheeler, H. sen. Blandford Forum, butcher 
Wynn, W. Dean Street, Soho, watchmaker 
Watters, S, East Lane, Bermondsey, anchorsmith 
Whitley, J. Dubb, Yorkshire, worsted spinner 
Worrall, W. Liverpool, merchant 
Young, J. Laystall Street, milkman, 


Row, 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES and DivrpENDs, announced in 
January 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Alexander, J. Linlithgow, distiller 

Attwell, W. Glasgow, brush and basket-maker 

Brown, R. G ow, horse and cattle-dealer 

Byers, R. and Co, Parkholm, calico-printers 

G. Newcastleton, Dumfries-shire 
mmond, J.Oban, architect and builder 


Erskine, W. Glasgow, merchant and spirit-dealer 
T. of Balthinore, wool timber- 


Lang and Cochran, Glasgow, merchants 
M‘Ewen, A. Glasgow, merchant and grocer 
Bonnard, Glasgow, pooksel 
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Paterson, J. G » Skinner and tanner 2 

Thomson, J. Robroyston and Glasgow, grazicr, 
flesher, and cattle and horse-dealer 

White and Downie, Glasgow, merchants 

Whyte, A. Dundee, merchant and candlemaker 

Woodmas and Lookup, Dumfries, tanners and 
skinners 


DIVIDENDS. 


Gillies, C. Brechin, merchant ; by J. Speid, writer 
there, 14th Feb. 

Lawrie, A. and Son, > upholsterers ; by 
W. Pattison there, 28th Feb. 


Register. Births, Marriages. 


[Feb. 

M‘Farlane, Rennie, and Co. Glasgow, ; 
by J. Boaz, accountant there, 14th Feb, 

Macharg and Wallace, Ayr, merchants; by J. 

M‘Gavin, accountant in Glasgow, 8th Feb. 

Petrie, J. jun. Aberdeen, merchant; by A. Web. 
ster, advocate there, 14th Feb. 

Seott, J. — of Don, grain-dealer; by R. Du- 
guid, banker, Aberdeen, 27th Feb, 

Scott, J. sen. and Co. Glasgow, merchants ; by J. 
Kerr, accountant there, Ist March. 

Sheriff, R. Glasgow, manufacturer; by W. Jef. 
fray, accountant there, 16th Feb. 

Wallace, R. Gateside, merchant; by R. Craig, 
merchant, Paisley, 17th Feb, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1819. April 15. At Trinchinopoly, the 
lady of Captain C. A. Walker, of the Ist 
battalion 8th regiment native infantry, 
a daughter. 

May 10. At Bombay, the lady of Wm. 
Ashburner, Esq. a son. 

July 28. At Surat, the lady of John 
Romer, Esq. Second Judge of the Court 
of Circuit and Appeal, a daughter. 

Sept. 13. At the Isle of France, the lady 
of Captain Thomas Stirling Begbie, of the 
82d regiment of foot, a son. 

Dec. 1. At Rossie, Mrs Oliphant of 
Rossie, a son. 

25. At Albury Park, Lady Harrict 
Drummond, a son, still born. 

27. At Fraserfield, Mrs Forbes, a daugh- 
ter. 

1820. Jan. 1. At Rome, the lady of Hen- 
ty Harvey, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Paris, the Duchess of Orleans, a 
Prince. 

3. At St Michael, department de la 
Meuse, the Hon. Mrs Charles Gordon, a 
daughter. 

5. At Rockville, the Right Hon. Lady 
Eleanor Balfour, a son. 

— At Eton Lodge, near Liverpool, the 
lady of Joseph Walker, Esq. a daughter. 

- At Edinburgh, Mrs Maitland Gib- 
son, younger of Cliftonhall, a son. 

10. At Woolwich Common, the lady of 
Captain H. W. Gordon, a daughter. 

11. At Edmund Castle, Cumberland, 
the lady of Sir Hew Ross, K.C.B. a daugh- 
ter. 

12. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs Captain 
Sotheby, a son. 

' = At Knockbreak, Ross-shire, the lad 
of Hugh Ross, Esq. a son. : 

14. At Inverness, Mrs Mackenzie Pa- 
terson, a daughter. 

15. Mrs Cunningham Graham of Gart- 
more, a daughter. 

— At Acton, Middlesex, the lady of 
Douglas, Esq. a son. 

. At Manse of New 
Hamilton, a son. rh 


18. At her house in George Street, 
Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, a daughter. 

— The lady of Thomas Lauder Dick, 
Esq. of Relugas, a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart of 
Castlehill, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnston of Al. 
va, a daughter. 

25. In Mansfield Street, London, the 
Hon. Mrs Hope, a son. 

Lately, at Newtonhill, Mrs Mitchell, a 
son and daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

1819. Dec. 28. At the house of Mrs Ad- 
miral Deans, Anne Street, St Bernard's, 
William Paul, Esq. accountant, Edinburgh, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Admiral Deans of Huntington. 

1820. Jan. 4. At Ormidale ,Argyllshire, 
Major James Limond, of the Hon. East In- 
dia Company’s artillery, Madras, to Jes- 
sie, third daughter of John Campbell, 
Esq. of Ormidale. 

— At Port Glasgow, Claud Marshall, 
Esq. Sheriff-substitute, Greenock, to Miss 
Mary Beckford Johnstone, youngest daugh- 
ter of David Johnstone, . Port Glas- 

ow. 

. 6. At Papa Westra, George Traill, Esq. 
of Holland, to Mary, second daughter of 
William Swan, Esq. 

— At Yair, Robert Scott Moncrieff, 
Esq. younger of Newhalls, advocate, to 
Susanna, daughter of Alexander Pringle, 
Esq. of Whitebank. 

7. At Edinburgh, Alexander Macleod, 
Esq. Commander of his Majesty’s cutter 
Wellington, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late Alexander Chrystie, Esq. of 
Balchrystie. 

— Robert Muter, Esq. Captain in the 
7th Royal Fusileers, to Fanny, eldest 
daughter of John O'Neill, Esq. of Lanch 
Hill, county of Dublin. 

8. At Bath, Captain John Maitland, 
Royal Navy, youngest son of the late Hon. 
Colonel Richard Maitland, brother of the 
late Earl of Lauderdale, to Dora, eldest 
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daughter of C. Bateman, Esq. of Bedford, 
county of Kerry, Ireland. 

10. At Duchally, Mr Charles Graham 
Sidey, Postmaster, Perth, to Miss Frances 
Monteath, third daughter of John Mon- 
teath, Esq. of Duchally. 

14. At.Edinburgh, Walter Frederick 
Campbell of Shawfield, Esq. to Lady Elli- 
nor Charteris, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

17. At Rosefield Cottage, Portobello, 
John Jackson, Esq. of York, to Christian, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr Jolin Stew- 
art, Pitlochry. 

— At Closeburn, Geerge Johnstone, 
Esq. factor at Eglinton, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr William Guthrie. 

19. At Melville Street, the Rev. Pa- 
trick Brewster, one of the ministers of the 
Abbey Church, Paisley, to Frances Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel Ed- 
ward Stafford of Mayne. 

— At Fulham, William Wilberforce, 
jun. Esq. eldest son of William Wilber- 
force, Esq. M. P. to Mary Frances, second 
daughter of the Rev. John Owen, Rector 
of Paglesham. 

— At Bamburgh, Thomas George 
Gregson, Esq. of Warren-House, to Miss 
Bugg, of Chesterhill. 

20. At London, Sir James Stuart of 
Allanbank, Bart. to Elizabeth Catharine, 
daughter of the late Ellborough Wood- 
cock, Esq. 

21. At Edinburgh, William Young, 
Esq. W. S. to Agnes, only daughter of 
the late James Gerard, Ksq. of White- 
haugh. 

24. At Tunberry Lodge, Dr William 
Crawford, of Littleton, to Miss Jane Ro- 
nald, eldest daughter of Charles Angus, 
Kisq. Tunberry Lodge. 

25. At Bellevue, Captain G. A. Vetch, 
of the Hon. East India Company's ser- 
vice, to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
late George Hoggan, Esq. of Waterside. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Henry Ro- 
bert Westenra, M.P. to Anne Douglas 
Hamilton, daughter of the late Douglas, 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 

— At Hopsrigg, John Murray, Esq. 
of Haregills, to Eliza, only daughter of 
the late John Little, Ksq. of Chapel, near 
Moffat. 

Lately, at St Mary’s, Lambeth, Lon- 
don, Lord Viscount Kingsland, to Julia, 
daughter of John Willis, Esq. of Waleot 
Terrace, Lambeth. 


DEATHS. 

1819. March 4.. At Palamutta, Cap- 
‘ain John Smith, 7th regiment N. 1. Ma- 
dras Establishment, sincerely regretted by 
luis brother officers and all acquaintances ; 
and at Aberdeen, on the 16th Dee. in the 
58th year of her age, his mother, Mrs K. 
Smith, late of Bridge Ale-house, Kintore. 
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April J. At Arungabad, Major James 
Macbean, of the 2d battalion 13th Madras 
native infantry. 

16. At Bangalore, Captain Thomas 
Price, of his Majesty's 34th regiment. 

21. In General Pritzler’s camp, near 
Guddock, Major Richard Trench, of his 
Majesty's 89th regiment. 

May \. \n the camp at Seroor, Captain 
James Laurie, of the Ist battalion 2d regi- 
ment Bombay native infantry, Persian In- 
terpreter to Brigadier General Smith, C. B. 
commanding the Poonah division of the 
army. 

13. At Madras, William M*T 
Esq. late managing partner of the house 
of Arbuthnot, De Monte, M‘Taggart, and 
Co. 

19. At Trinchinopoly, B. Horne, Esq. 
civil service. 

June 4. At Bombay, Charles Mitchell, 
Esq. Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 65th re- 
giment of foot, and son of the late Sir 
Charles Mitchell. 

8. At Calcutta, Charles Lambert, Esq. 

July 27. At Colombo, Ceylon, in the 
25th year of his age, Dr Robert Thin, 
Assistant Surgeon 2d Ceylon regiment, son 
of Mr John Thin, architect, Edinburgh. 

Aug. 8. At Arcot, of the cholera, after 
a few hours illness, the lady of Major 
Macalester, of the 13th regt. of dragoons. 

Sept. 17. At Kingston, Jamaica, of the 
yellow fever, Lieutenant Thomas Gordon, 
92d regiment, alike esteemed as an Officer 
and a Christian, by all who knew him. 
Mr Gordon endured the fatigues of the 
ever-memorable campaign of Sir John 
Moore, and was present with his brave re- 
giment, to which he was ardently attach- 
ed, at the battles of Corunna, Salamanca, 
Burgos, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Bayonne, 
Toulouse, and Waterloo, without having 
ever received a wound; and has thus at 
last closed his mortal career, from the ef- 
fects of an unhealthy climate, deplored by 
his relatives, and deeply regretted by his 
brother officers and acquaintances. 

18. At Kingston, Jamaica, the lady of 
Dr Anderson, 92d regiment. 

Oct, 4. At Up-Park Camp, Jamaica, 
Lieutenant George I , of the 92d re. 
giment, son of the late Mr William Lo- 
gan, merchant in Aberdeen, in the 34th 
year of his age. After having served up- 
wards of thirteen years with his regiment, 
at Walcheren, in Portugal, Spain, and 
France, and been present at the memor- 
able battle of Waterloo, where he was se- 
verely wounded, he accompanied his regi- 
ment to Jamaica, where he fell a victim to 
the malignant fever of the island, sincerely 
and deservedly regretted by his brother 
oflicers. 


7. At Stony-hill Camp, in Jamaica, 
much lamented by his brother officers, and 
the regiment in general, Lieutenant An- 
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drew Will, of the 92d regiment, who, af- 
ter having served many a hard campaign 
in Portugal, Spain, and France, (where 
he was severely wounded,) fell a victim to 
the inhospitable climate of that island, 
with many of his brave companions in 
arms. He was one of the few officers of 
that regiment that came off unhurt in the 
memorable battles of Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo. 

11. On board his Majesty's ship Sap- 
phire, in the West Indies, of a malignant 
fever, and in the 22d year of his age, Ed- 
ward Cockburn Ross, Esq. Lieutenant 
R.N. younger surviving son of John Cock- 
burn Ross, of Shandwick. 

24. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Hew 
Snodgrass, Esq. of Morant Bay. 

Nov. 22. At the Island of Madeira, Mr 
George Bartholomew, midshipman on 
board his Majestv’s ship Leven, youngest 
son of the late John Bartholomew, Esq. 
of Wallridge. 

Dec. 7. At his estate at Londermuh- 
len, near Osnaburg, Count Frederick 
Leopold of Holberg, one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of Germany. 

14. At Kinchirdy, John Grant, Esq. in 
the 83d year of his age. 

17. At Gatcombe Park, Isle of Wight, 
Jane Meux Worseley, lady of Alexander 
Campbell, Esq. 

20. At his house of Downie Park, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William Rattray, lateof the 
Hon. East India Company's Bengal artil- 


lery. 
— At Aberdeen, George Barclay, M.D. 
1 27. 


22. At Stirling, Miss Christian Banks, 
in the $7th year of her age. 

24. At Glasgow, Douglas Deck, Esq. 
merchant there. 

— In Buccleuch Place, Captain Thomas 
Boyes, late of 26th foot, youngest son of 
the deceased John Boyes, Esq. of Wellhall, 
Hamilton. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, Charlotte Ca- 
therine, wife of Captain James Walker, 
C. B. Royal Navy, and daughter of the late 
Right Hon. General Sir John Irving, K. B. 

25. At Thurso, Quartermaster Mathew 
Murray, of the 75th regiment of foot. 

— At Tiverton, William Gammins, 
aged 102. He reaped several sheaves of 
corn in a field belonging to George Barne, 
Esq. when in his 100th year. 

— At Aberdeen, John Gordon, Esq. of 
Murtle. 

26. At Aberdeen, Captain Hay Living- 
ston, late of the 30th regiment, aged 45. 

— At London, John Haig, Esq. of 
Bonnington. 

27. Professor Von Feinaigle, to whose 
genius and talents Iveland is so deeply in- 
debted for the great and salutary reforma- 
tion which he effected in the education of 
her youth. 


27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Buchanan, ser 
of Auchintorlie. 

— At Writtle Lodge, Essex, in the 65t) 
year of his age, universally lamented, Rear. 
Admiral John Faithful Fortescue. 

28. At Lochmaben, Mrs Catherine Rich. 
ardson, widow of James Richardson, mer. 
chant in and late Provost of Lochmaben, 


aged 87. 


— At Dumfries, Robert M‘Cracken, 
l'sq- late Collector of Excise, aged 67. 

29. At Aberdeen, aged 49, Mr Samuel 
Chalmers, merchant. 

— Mrs Margaret Udny, relict of the 
deceased Alex. Ross, Esq. merchant in A- 
berdeen, in the 86th year of her age. 

— At Montrose, in the 83d_ year of her 
age, Miss Strachan of Kinnaber. 

— At Dundee, Miss Catherine Haly- 
burton. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Katharine Hay, 
relict of David Crichton, Esq. late mer- 
chant there. 

— At Newhigging, in the parish of 
Kingoldrum, Thomas Macinnes, aged 103. 
He retained his faculties to the last, and 
was not confined to bed till a few days be- 
fore his death. 

30. At the Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin, 
the Right Hon. the Countess Talbot. Her 
Ladyship’s very amiable character, her mil 
and affable manners, and the unaffected 
goodness of her heart, had much endeared 
her to all classes in this country, which 
claimed the honour of her birth. The 
recollection of those virtues, however, which 
caused her to be beloved whilst living. and 
which will preserve her memory in the 
hearts of those who survive her, serve at 
present but to aggravate the poignancy of 
that deep distress in which her numerous 
family and friends have been plunged, by 
the sudden and melancholy affliction with 
which they have been visited. Her Excel- 
lency’s complaint, we understand, was one 
induced in a principal degree by her late 
accouchement.— Dublin paper. 

— At Glasgow, George Forsyth, Fsq. 
writer. 

— In Laurieston, Edinburgh, Rober! 
Forrest, Esq. late Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy 

1820. Jan. 1. At Laurieston, Edinburg). 
James Forrest, 

2. At Brechin, the Rev. Mr Straton, 
minister of the English Episcopal chapel. 

— At Langholm, Mr Wm. Little, post- 
master there. 

— At Bongate, Jedburgh, Mr James 
Davidson, late of Hindlee. Few passed 
this good man’s door without a kind invi- 
tation and friendly welcome to his shelter- 
ing cot, and friendly board. This benevo- 
lent individual is supposed to have been im 
the eye of the author of Guy Mannering, 
when he drew the character of Dandy 
Dinmon:, 
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3, At Patrington, in his 91st year, Wm. 
Dolman Taylor, Esq. He was a descend- 


ant of the ancient family of the Dolmans 
of Pocklington, in Yorkshire. In early 
life he was eminent as a builder and archi- 
tect; and his last work was the erecting 
of the present High Light at the Spurn 
Head, about 40 years ago. 

— At Langholm, Mr Telford, aged 90. 

— At Sora Castle, William Sonumervell, 
Esq. of Hamilton Farm. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mr Alexander Har- 

merchant there. 

4. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Macindoe, 
calenderer. 

— At Aberdeen, Thomas Bannerman, 
Esq. merchant. 

5. At Edinburgh, in her 80th year, Mrs 
Helen Gray, relict of the late Wm. Gray, 
Esq. of Newhall. 

— At Dundee, George Wilkie, Esq. of 
Auchlishie, aged 66. 

(i. At Kilmarnock, Miss Janet Todd, 
daughter of the late Rev. Michael Todd, 
ninister of Dreghorn, Ayrshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Carlyle Bell. 

— At Langholm, in the prime of life, 
Lieut. David Maxwell, formerly in the 
Dumfries militia, eldest son of David Max- 
well, Esq. Westwater. 

— At Beverley, in her 78th year, Mrs 
Sinclair, widow of the Rev. George Sinclair, 
A. M. Rector of Wilford, near Notting- 
ham, and Vicar of Melbourn, in Derby- 
shire. 

7. At Muirton, Lady Nairne, widow of 
the late Sir William Nairne of Dunsinnane, 
Bart. aged 75. 

— At West End, in the parish of Few- 
ston, at the advanced age of 110 years, John 
Demaine. The chief amusement of his life 
was that of hunting, which he always pur- 
sued on foot, and continued until within 
five years of his death ; he never experien- 
ced a day's illness, although he never was 
known to exchange his wet clothes for dry 
ones, if ever so drenched with rain. He 
has remarked, since completing his 100th 
year, that he was grown old and good for 
nothing, as he could formerly mow three 
acres of grass a-day, but latterly, not more 
than one acre. 

8. Mrs Gordon Pringle of Crawhill. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Helen Littlejohn, 
i of Provost John Gilchrist, aged 

— At Tinian, Patrick Begbie, Esq. late 
of Castlehill. 

9. At Lanfyllin, Mon shire, Mr 
ivan Price, watchmaker, at the advanced 
age of one hundred and four years and ten 
months. — Until two years previous to his 
death he followed his business. His sight 
‘o the last was so strong, that he was able 
to read a newspaper, or any small print, 
without the aid of spectacles. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Little Gilmour, 
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daughter of the deceased Wm. Chas. Little 
Gilmour, Esq. of Craigmillar. 

9. At Montrose, of the typhus fever, Mr 
George Henderson, Surgeon, of the Royal 
Navy, in the 45th year of his age. 

— At Melville Place, Stirling, Dugald 
Forbes, Esq. 

T. Taylor, Esq. of Turnham. 
green Terrace, Deputy Inspector of Hospi- 
tals in the British army. ri 

— At Kinsale, Lieutenant-Colonel Hen- 
ry Reddish Furzer, Royal Marines, 

— Captain George Constantine Urmston, 
Royal Navy. 

10. At Dalkeith, Mr Thomas Wood, 
merchant there. 

— At Little Syon, Lady Elizabeth Percy. 

1]. At Exeter, in her 77th year, Mary, 
Dowager Countess of Rothes, relict of Ben- 
net Langton, Esq. of Langton, county of 
Lincoln. 

— At Lasswade, Crichton Strachan, 
Esq. late shipbuilder, Leith. 

— The Kev. William Gordon, minister 
of Clatt, in the 60th year of his age. 

— At Calmonell, the Rev. John Blair, 
minister of the Associate congregation, in 
the 67th year of his age, and 40th of his 
ministry. 

— At Greenhill, near ShetBeld, aged 88, 
Mr Joha Fox, who has left children, 
grandchildren, and great-grand children, to 
the amount of 100! 

12. In Gloucester, at an advanced age, 
the Hon. Mrs Harley, relict of Bishop 
Harley, and mother of the Right Hon. the 
Karl of Oxford. 

— At Dumfries, aged 104, Mrs Janet 
M‘Naught, relict of the last of the male 
line of the Lairds of Kilwhanity ; mother- 
in-law to Mr White, mathematician ; and 
the nearest relation, in this country, to Sir 
Thomas Hyslop, Bart. Commander in Chief 
at Madras. 

— Aged 86, Mr Thomas Ayre, many 
years keeper of the Castle in Newcastle. 
He was present at the siege of Quebec, and 
was one of the men at the gun from which 
the celebrated rebel Gen. Montgomery re- 
ceived his death wound. He afterwards 
commanded a vessel from Newcastle in 
the Hamburgh trade for above twenty 
years. 

13. At Montrose, Mr John Innes, in 
the G5th year of his age. 

— At Dunkeld, Mrs Maxwell, aged 
él. 

— At Moness House, James Robertson, 
Esq. late of Killichangie, aged 96. He 
outlived all his own tamily, (the male part 
of which honourably bled and died in the 
service of their country,) and also all the 
companions of his youth. We have fre- 
quently observed the death of the last of 
Prince Charles Edward's followers announ- 
ced; and now venture to assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that this is the last of 
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the officers who fought under him, at the 
battle of Culloden, in 1746. He com- 


manded a company of the Athole High-— 


landers upon that memorable day; and 
being perfectly collected in his senses to 
the last moments, his enthusiastic accounts 
of the deeds of other years were truly in- 
teresting.— Perth Courier. 

13. The Electress of Hesse, after a shert 
illness. 

14. At Grant’s Braes, near Haddington , 
Agnes Brown, the mother of Burns, the 
poct, in the 88th year of her age. 

— At Greenock, in the 86th year of her 
age, Mrs Ann Fullarton, relict of the Rev. 
John Monteath, minister of the united 
parishes of Houston and Killellan. 

45. At Lockerby, William Martin, Esq. 
of Blackford, writer there. 

— In the 26th year of his age, John 
Little, Nsq. younger of Dum, Newabbey, 
whose death was occasioned by his horse 
falling, owing to the ice on the road, while 
riding home from Dumfries. 

— The Grand Duchess of Baden, aged 
73. 

16. At Edinburgh, in her 82d year, 
Mrs Jean Wilson, relict of the late Mr 
Geerge Wilson, merchant, Dundee. 

— At London, Mrs Brenton, widow of 
the late Admiral Brenton. ‘ 

17. At Glasgow, Archibald Campbell, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow, late of the 
island of Jamaica. 

— At London, Lieutenant-General 
James Campbell, aged 76. 

— At Gosport, Robert Grierson, Esq. 
Royal Navy, eldest son of Alexander Grier- 
son, Esq. younger of Lag. 

— At Bath, Mrs Helen Wauchope, 
daughter of the deceased John Spottiswoode 
of Spottiswoode, Esq. and relict of George 
Wauchope, Esq. of Falmouth, county of 
Devon. 

18. At Bolton, Lancashire; in the 28th 
year of his age, William Black, Esq. phy- 
sician there, second son of the Rev. James 
Black, minister of Penninghame. 

— Mrs Linley, aged about 92, widow 
of the late Mr Linley, formerly of Drury- 
lane Theatre, who was the father of the 
first Mrs Sheridan. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 82, Mr Wil- 
liam M‘Cleish, printer, who had had the 
charge us the advertising department of the 
Caledonian Mercury for 49 years, in the 
course of which he acquired, by the zeal- 
ous discharge of his duty, and by the gene- 
ral probity of his conduct, the esteem of 
his employers, and of all others who bad 
access to appreciate his unassuming worth. 

— At Edinburgh, William Scott, attor- 
ney at law, Ac. Calcutta, aged $2, son of 
Mr Alexander Scott, Ormiston. 
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18. At Minto, Jane, youngest da 
of the Hon. Captain Elliot, R. N. ot 

19. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Jan. 
net Russell, youngest daughter of the late 
Colonel Russell of Ashiesteel. 

— At Moyhall, Sir Aineas Macintosh 
of Macintosh, Bart. 

20. In his 79th year, John Mackenzie 
of Torridon, in the county of Ross, Esq. 

— At an advanced age, Mrs Thomson, 
widow of the late George Thomson of 
Mosshouses. 

21. At the Manse of Abernethy, the 
Rev. John Grant, minister of that parish, 
in the 81st year of his age. 

— At Kinross, Miss Christian Stark, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Stark, minister of the gospel there. 

22. At Haddington, Mrs Isabella Knox, 
late of Mayshiel, spouse of Thomas Pringle, 
sen. Esq. late Provost of that burgh. 

— Suddenly, in the prime of life, the 
Rey. Henry Garnock, first minister of 
Canongate, Edinburgh. 

— Atthe Manse of Dreghorn, the Rev. 
Mr Haldane, minister. 

2%. At his seat at Charleton-house, in the 
county of Wilts, John Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Viscount Andover, 
and Baron Howard of Charleton, General 
m the army, Colonel of the 44th regiment 
of foot, Governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more forts, in Ireland. His Lordship was 
in the 8lst year of his age, having been 
born the 7th of March 1739. He suc- 
ceeded the late Karl in 1783, and married, 
in 1774, Julia, daughter of John Gaskarth, 
in the county of Cumberland, Esq. by 
whom he has left issue, Thomas Viscount 
Andover, born in 1776, now Earl of Suf- 
folk, and one daughter, Lady Catherine 
Howard. 

— Suddenly, at Kirkaldy, Mrs Cecilia 
Halkerstone, wife of Mr David Storsar, 
sadiller there. 

Lately, At Malta, of an inflammation in 
the bowels, Vice-Admiral Sir T. Free- 
mantle, G.C.B. Commander of the fleet in 


the Mediterranean. 


At the Isle of France, Alexander Wil- 
liam Young, Esq. Commissary-General of 
that island. 

At Bath, suddenly, Vice-Admiral Fayer- 
man, aged 65. ; 

At Bloomsbury, Mrs Boswell, relict 
of Bruce Boswell, Esq. of Iver Lodge, 
Bucks. 


At Hanover, in the 71st year of his age, 
Licut.-Colonel Sir James Bontein, one of 
his Majesty’s Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber. Sir James had served his king 
and country, in inilitary and civil appoint- 
ments, for upwards of fifty years, with the 
greatest honour and integrity. 


Pnuted by George Ramsay and Company, Edinburgh. 
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